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“ 

\4 ITH a light fall of snow the landscape most nearly re- 
sembles a scene in fairyland. The transformation is always as 
if by magic; and by magic is the change wrought. It may depart 
quickly, ‘like snow on the desert’s dusty face,’ but the enchant- 
ment of it remains. 

“The easiest, quickest, and most effective way that Nature can 
change her canvas is by an hour of snow-fall; our most familiar 
scene will become practically unrecognizable, and in another hour 
the warm sun may restore it again. All the highways of travel are 
blocked; our feet make slow and painful progress in the yielding 
mass, but our souls rush on ahead over the vast white distances.” 
—Stephen F. Hamblin, in “Man’s Spiritual Contact With the 
Landscape.” 


February, 1931, Better Homes anp GARDENS 














“How often already you’ve had to be told, 
‘Keep cold, young orchard, good-by and keep cold. 
Dread fifty above more than fifty below.’” 


S. SAYS Robert Frost in his poem “Good-by and Keep 
Cold.” In these three lines are summed up the most import- 
ant principles of winter plant protection. In northern regions 
there is still plenty of time to protect our perennials, newly 
planted bulbs, and evergreens. Of course we know that a 
mulch of straw or branches used as winter protection does 
not actually prevent freezing. It is therefore better to allow 
the plants to become frozen and then protect them in such 
a way that they will remain frozen instead of thawing on 
every sunny day. It is alternate freezing and thawing that 
most injures plants. 


WouLDN’T it be fun to sit down some cold February 
evening to look thru your old files of Better Homes and 
Gardens? As you refer to the pages of the magazine, jot 
down on sheets of paper what you desire to plant and the 
garden duties which you intend to perform. A garden- 
reminder calendar which you yourself construct would be 
more valuable than any which we publish in the magazine. 
This is a reminder in your own handwriting. 


«“ 

To THE average gardener any thickened or succulent 
plant seems to be a cactus,” writes A. D. Houghton, in “The 
Cactus Book,” just off the press. A true cactus must have 
certain botanical characteristics besides thorny and juicy 
stems, among which are: a tremendous number of stamens, 
cushiony areas from which thorns may arise. There are other 
technical characteristics. 

We are reproducing a so-called Nightblooming Cereus on 
our cover. There are dozens of cacti which bloom at night, 
but for convenience they have been given this erroneous 
name. Cactus specialists are annoyed at this, but there are no 
familiar names for these sorts. 

The reader who is interested 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


orderly, filing cabinets, and budgets. There are others (and 
I confess that I belong to this class) who find more charm in 
informal clothes, soft collars, informal people, and a disor- 
derly desk. Primness, propriety, and pruning is the charm of 
the one style; spontaneity and romantic wildness charac- 
terize the naturalistic style. 


ANYONE who has raised shrubs or trees from their baby- 
hood realizes the vigilance necessary to bring these plantlets 
thru seasons of frost, drouth, flood, and summer heat. And 
so in the hands of the reputable nurserymen of the country 
rests a vast responsibility. In spite of adverse conditions the 
nurseryman must regularly supply you with the plant you 
want whenever you desire to possess it. He must have plants 
that are just the right size to suit you. 

How much more a plant means to us when we have pur- 
chased it from an organized nursery where we know that 
ic is labeled true to name, carefully dug for us, beautifully 
packed, and shipped at the proper season for planting. How 
much of this relationship we lose when we purchase the 
plants from people who sell them only as merchandise and 
have no knowledge of their requirements, no faith in their 
labels, no care for their root systems. 


Once more Dr. L. H. Bailey, with the assistance of his 
able daughter, Ethel Zoe Bailey, has compiled an epoch- 
making book, “Hortus—a Concise Dictionary of Gardening 
and General Horticulture.” 

All advanced gardeners will welcome this book to their 
libraries. Within its 652 pages is a concentrated essence of 
plant knowledge, common names, and 12,659 species of 
plants accurately but briefly described. It is a botany and 
horticultural guide combined. American gardeners have 
waited long for a book of this kind. 


Have you included the Amur Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
maacki) in your order to your 
nurseryman? Its chief claim 





, : oo ene 
in making a study of cactus 


should possess a copy of “The 
Cactus Book.” It is brief and 
accurate and deals with the 
propagation, culture, and de- 
scription of the hundreds of 
kinds found in the wild and in 
gardens. 


Jou SEDDING speaks of 
informal gardens thus: Behind 
all the contents of a garden 
“sits primal Nature, but Na- 
ture to advantage dressed, Na- 
ture in rich disguise, Nature 
delicately humored, stamped 
with new qualities, led to new 
conclusions by man’s skill in 
selection and artistic concen- 
tration. A garden is man’s 
transcript of the woodland 
world; it is common vegetation 
ennobled — outdoor scenery 
written in man’s small hand. y) 
It is Nature’s rustic language 
made fluent and intelligible.” 

And of formal gardens, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes: 
“A formal garden is not man’s 
transcript of the woodland 
world but a wholly new con- 
ception based on architectural 
knowledge and elaborated by 
architectural taste.” 

Both informal and formal 
gardens have merit, of course. 
Some of us are by nature for- 
mal. We like formal clothes, 
stiff hats, everything neat and 


of lovely brown tubers. 








THE WOOD-WITCH AND 
THE GROUNDNUT 


[Another Plant Legend | 


A BOY who knew much of the city but nothing about 
the woods wandered far into the forest and was lost. 
Tired and hungry, he came to the cabin of a wood- 
witch and knocked at the door for food. 

“Go away,” she said sharply. “Beside you stands 
a friend. Maybe she will feed you. Let me describe her 
and see if your dull eyes can see her. She is slender, 
her hair is green, her eyes are brownish purple, she 
has five fingers on one hand and seven on the other. 
She climbs to the top of the shrubs and shouts, “There 
are coconuts in my cellar.’” 

The boy was puzzled. At last Granny Wood-witch 
went hobbling to the nearest thicket and pointed to a 
trailing vine which had both five- and seven-parted 
leaves. He dug into the soil and there he found strings 


“See, see,” chuckled the wood-witch. “See the 
coconuts in the cellar.” 

This is a fascinating story from Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 

Have you searched for the groundnut 
in marshy places? Its foliage resembles a 


to a place in your garden is 
that it produces tremendous 
quantities of red berries in 
September, when berried shrubs 
are so welcome. It becomes a 
big bush, growing as high as 15 
feet. For the first two years 
you will not admire its too open 
habit of growth, but with age 
it is not so straggling. One va- 
riety, the Late Honeysuckle 
(podocarpa) is the last to ripen 
fruit and is nearly evergreen. 


IN HELPING to judge the 
National Yard and Garden 
Contest I have been impressed 
with the fact that most of the 
contestants have made outdoor 
living-rooms; that is, they have 
planned secluded nooks sur- 
rounded by tall shrubs. 

Most gardens are becoming 
better organized. Even the be- 
ginner is realizing that every 
garden needs a point of inter- 
est, such as an arch, a pool, a 
rockery, a group of seats, or a 
bird-bath. More and more the 
gardener visualizes the whole 
effect and studies balance. 

Gardens are built of visions. 
Eddie Guest says that it takes 
a heap of livin’ to make a home. 
It takes a heap of love, dream- 
ing, and planning to make a 
garden. The plants are only 
the fabrics used to clothe our 
— garden visions.—a. C. H. 


wisteria, but its 
brownish purple 
flowers are not 
showy. Its tu- 
bers are not 
only nutritious, 
containing  ni- 
trogen, but are 
also palatable. 
The groundnut 
is cataloged by 
several nurs- 
eries as Apios 
tuberosa. 











Betrer Homes anp Garpens, February, 1931 
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DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


Dodge Brothers present a 
new Dodge Six and a new Dodge 
Eight—the most beautiful, comfort- 
able and able cars in Dodge history. 
«» It continues to be Dodge Brothers 
conviction that the most important 
thing about a motor car is that it be 
a good motor car—so designed and 
so built of sound materials that it 


may last long and Operate dependably. 


New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135; Standard Six $735 to $835, Standard Sight $995 to $1095. Prices f. o. b. factory 


am The new Dodge Six and Fight 
demonstrate that it is possible to 
incorporate in cars of Dodge quality 
at Dodge Brothers traditional price- 
levels a measure of beauty, size and 
performance far beyond anything 
that moderate price has previously 
commanded. » The value repre- 
sented in such cars will be instantly 


apparent to every motor car buyer. 
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NORTHERN STATES 


MAKE up and send off orders for seeds 
of annuals and perennials and for dormant 
roses. 

This is an ideal time to consult your land- 
scape architect or nurseryman for planning 
your spring landscape work. 

By the end of the month seeds of an- 
nuals and perennials can be sown indoors in 
boxes, but don’t let them dry out. 

Window boxes with evergreens need 
watering, even in freezing weather. 

Cover garlandflower (Daphne cneorum) 
with a box to protect foliage, but place 
stone under a corner to give air. 

Take a look to make sure that the 
dahlias are not too dry, that the gladiolus 
bulbs are in good shape, and that the mice 
aren’t in bulbs or seeds. 

Fruit trees, shade trees, and grapevines 
can be pruned anytime within the next few 
weeks. Do any necessary shrub pruning. 


KEEP your eyes open for bloom of 
pansies and English Daisies in coldframes, 
for crocus and snowdrops in grass or rock 
garden, for skunkcabbage in the woods, for 
bluebirds, maybe, and groundhogs. 

Spray lilacs and other infested shrubs for 
San Jose scale sometime before buds begin 
to burst open. 

Spray foliage of indoor plants with water 
to keep free from dirt and dust. 

Watch out for mice and rabbits around 
fruit trees and protect with rings of wire 
netting or tin if necessary. 

Lily-of-the-valley pips potted in earth or 
planted in peatmoss now will bloom in a few 
weeks. Clumps of Astilbe well watered and 
kept dark until in good growth will also 
bloom. 

When your new seeds come, write labels, 
using weather-proof pencil, and have them 
ready for planting time. 

Hotbeds can be prepared this month. 


SELECT and order garden furniture now. 
Trellises can be built on warm days. 

Place drainage in bottom of flats or seed 
pans when sowing seed. 

Dampened coal ashes can be sifted in a 
mason’s hand sieve and the fine portion 
piled up back in the garden for mixing into 
clay soil to break it up. 

Mulch strawberries with straw at once if 
not done before. 

Rhubarb or asparagus can be forced out- 
doors by putting a barrel over a clump and 
banking with fresh manure to furnish heat. 

You can’t tell good seeds from poor seeds 
by looking at them. So buy only from 
reputable local seedstores or from nationally 
known firms that advertise in Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

Birds like sunflower seeds, apples, suet, 
rolled oats, bacon rind, rice, wheat, bread 
crusts, and a place to feed where cats and 
dogs won’t bother them. 

Turn potted plants and window boxes 
every week or two to induce uniform 
growth. 


FLORIDA 


BEGIN fertilizing roses now and continue 
monthly until fall, using, preferably, a good 
commercial plant food. 

Buy a copy of “Gardening in the Lower 
South,” by H. Harold Hume. It is espe- 
cially valuable to a newcomer. 

Plant seeds of annuals, such as China- 
aster, calliopsis, marigolds, petunia, phlox, 
poppy, Salvia, Sweet Alyssum, and zinnia 
this month and next. 


What to Do in February 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


Plant bulbs of cannas, Caladiums, gladio- 
lus, and dahlia this month and next. There 
is still time to plant bulbs of freesias, nar- 
cissus, calla and Easter Lilies in the zone of 
Jacksonville. 

Palms can be given an application of 
some organic commercial or home fertilizer. 


GULF STATES 


GET the soil ready in your garden for 
spring planting. 

Prune out dead wood of shrubbery and 
cut back any shrubs or vines that have 
grown out of bounds. Trim shade trees. 

Roses can be planted in the climate of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and anywhere south of 
this. Do not fertilize roses the first year 
after planting out in Texas. 

Annuals may be sown, but it is best to 
protect them with a muslin frame. 

Plant perennials as soon as possible this 
month or next. Many gardeners prefer pot- 
grown stock. 

Annuals, perennials, and vegetables had 
better be planted in raised beds to provide 
drainage from hard rains, in region of New 
Orleans. 

Make first planting of gladiolus in lower 
sections as soon as ground is workable. 

Dutch bulbs can be planted early this 
month in the region of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Roses can be pruned this month. Do not 
prune before end of month in Texas. 

Hardy vegetables, such as asparagus 
Brussels sprouts, carrots, celery, lettuce, 
onions, sweet corn, English peas, and Irish 
potatoes, can be planted in home gardens 
in southern sections near the Gulf by the 
middle of the month. 

New lawns, sown last fall, need another 
application of commercial plant food. 

Grass seed can be sown in Tennessee this 
month. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


IF IN planting roses this month the roots 
are dry, soak them in water for several 
hours. Then if the roots are puddled by dip- 
ping in mud, they will start off more quickly. 

Your last chance to prune roses is early 
this month. 

Many vegetable seeds, including beets, 
beans, carrots, lettuce, parsnip, peas, 
squash, and turnips, can be planted now. 

Many annuals may be sown in open 
ground this month. 

Plant out foxgloves, snapdragons, colum- 
bines, carnation, Canterbury-bells, ver- 
bena, Shasta Daisy, stocks, Virginian- 
stocks, and Pentstemon. 

Many perennials can now be divided and 
transplanted. 

Various bulbs can be planted, as tube- 
roses, Tuberous Begonia, Amaryllis, Cala- 
dium, canna, gladiolus, and lilies. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs and ever- 
greens can be planted. 

Catalogs of leading seedhouses and nur- 
series are full of cultural information and 
planting tables. 

Have you noticed the sky-blue flowers of 
Lupinus longifolius, or Blue Bush Lupine, 
which has been in bloom all winter? 

The Monterey Pine (Pinus radiata) is an 
ideal evergreen for planting where a quick 
effect is needed, either for group or single 
specimen. 

Buy a copy of “Gardening in California,” 
by Sidney B. Mitchell. 

Leaves of newly planted evergreens 
should be sprayed on hot, dry days. 

Set out cabbage and cauliflower plants. 














Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


February 2. “ Dip any catalogs come 
today?” asked Peter this evening 
before he even got out of his over- 
coat. 

“Two, both for you,” I called 
back—‘‘one of 
fences and one of 
fruit trees.” 

‘*Close your 
eyes and hold out 
your hands,” he 
commanded, com- 
ing on out into the 
kitchen just as I 
took a beautifully baked Brown 
Betty from the oven. 

““Oh—pussies! where did you get 
them?” I exclaimed opening my 
eyes quickly at the feel of the 
branches he laid in my hands. 

“T saw them in the florist’s win- 
dow and they looked like spring. 
Tom McCurrin says they'll root in 
water. He says he has started 
several bushes that way and has 
willows that produce as large pus- 
sies as these actually growing right 
in his own yard.” 

“Then we can, too, and aren’t we 
getting ahead of the calendar, tho— 
starting the first shrubs for our new 
garden—on groundhog day!” 

And so now I am duly entering 
our first purchase for the garden in 
this new garden-record book—6 
Pussy Willow branches—February 
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February 6. Turee more catalogs 
came today—these were ones I had 
asked for of seeds and plants. They 
are regular handbooks, 
with all kinds of plant- 
ing advice, and I never 
saw sO many entranc- 
ing things offered be- 
fore! Planning a garden 
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—a new one like ours 
—is the most thrilling 
thing I can think of 
doing. I wish we had 
five acres! 
¢ I simply must have 
some Exquisite Rose and 
( Wy Sky Blue Annual Lark- 
spur for cutting, and I 
never can resist such 
snapdragons as Fawn, 
which the seedsman says 
is rose and gold, or Cardinal—a 
dazzling scarlet—or Appleblossom! 
When I was a small girl I used to go 
about wearing snapdragon flowers 
for earrings, and never since have I 
experienced a feeling*of grandeur 
superior to that my Rane earrings 
gave me. 

I’ve checked six kinds of China- 
asters. I wonder if we’ll have room 
for all of them—but they’re all so 
lovely! I can just see those orchid- 
flowered sweetpeas growing on our 
grape trellis [ Continued on page 48 
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The Appeal of Cactus 


Ethel B. Higgins . . . California 


A HUNDRED years ago there 
rose a wave of popularity for the 
cultivation of the strange and inter- 
esting cacti in the gardens and green- 
houses of Europe. Their unique form, 
glorious blossoms, and ease of culture 
explain their almost universal appeal. 

Many collections of great impor- 
tance were in existence, and the en- 
thusiasm of collectors and growers 
ran high. Fabulous sums were paid 
for an unusual or rare subject. The 
prices — sometimes more than the 
weight of the specimen in gold—often 
ran to several hundred dollars for a 
tiny but interesting novelty. Unfor- 
tunately, with the passing of the col- 
lectors, many ah wae collections 
were scattered or allowed to disinte- 
grate; general interest died out and 
enthusiasm waned. However, some old 
collections are still preserved, andsome 
species have never lost popularity. 

Always there have been stray cher- 
ished gems found scattered thru the 
gardens and greenhouses and in the 
homes of plant-lovers, both in Ameri- 
ca and den The Nightblooming 
Cereus and the Lobster Cactus are 
among the early recollections of the 
writer's own old New England home. 
The blossoming of a Nightblooming 
Cereus was an event which was cele- 
brated by the lucky possessor by his 
keeping open house. Friends, neigh- 
bors, even strangers for miles about, 
gathered to exclaim in wonder and 
awe! But this interest was only occa- 
sionally encountered, and the variety 
of cacti under cultivation was not, in 
general, very extensive. 


DwRING the past few years, and 
now spreading most amazingly, there 
IS reviving an interest which it is 
hoped will not class itself.as a fad and 
die out but will result in a better know- 
ledge of cacti—these strange, some- 
times beautiful, but always interest- 
ing plants whose flowers, to quote 
from William Watson, for many years 
curator of the collection in the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Kew, England, 

are unsurpassed, as regards size and 


form, and brilliancy and variety of 
color, by any other family of plants, 
not even excluding orchids!” 

In tropical jungle and arid desert, 
cacti are traced to their native haunts. 
Some of them grow in companionship 
with the orchid, semi-aerial in their 
habits, climbing over tree trunks and 
blossoming in splendid profusion. 
Others find themselves at home in the 
dry and arid desert and make a glory 
of the somber gray waste. Others 
thrust forth their beauty from the 
limestone ledges 4,000 
or 5,000 feet above the 
desert bed — always 
strange, interesting, and 
at times brilliant. Some 
of them are useful, ele- 
vating themselves to the 
rank of horticultural 
fruits, or valuable as a 
forage; many justify 
their being by their 
beauty alone. 

Besides the interest 
and admiration which 
cacti excite by their form 
and beauty (an appre- 
ciation of which, I am 





















Below, an Echinocactus, 
one of the many fish- 
hook cacti which bears | 
orange - colored flowers | 
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told, is sometimes an acquired taste) 
there are several points in favor of their 
more general cultivation. In these busy 
days a point in their favor is that, of all 
plants in cultivation, they lend them- 
selves to conditions which entail the 
least amount of care and trouble—a 
minimum of water and, in most cases, 
a comparatively sterile soil. They do 
not resent neglect as do most other 
plants, but reward even the most 
casual care with something of interest 
at all times. 
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Above, a bowl of Echinocereus 
caespitosus bearing its mass 
of bright magenta-pink flowers 


CULTURE. A Government bulletin, 
Circular 66, by David Griffiths and 
Charles H. Thompson, states that 
everywhere in the United States 
there is a combination of soil and cli- 
matic conditions which lend them- 
selves to the cultivation of one or 
more species of cacti, and altho many 
cacti are from [Continued on page 108 





The Bur Oak appears 
healthy and rugged 
standing in the snow. 
Its gnarled branches 
help to make it a 
most picturesque tree 
























Our Tree Friends Are Wearing Their 
Vacation-time Costumes 


Hazel Hankinson 


Every year there comes a time 
when the trees feel the need of a holi- 
day. Their leaf children have finished 
their work and have been put to bed 
for a long, quiet sleep. 

Each tree’s seed descendants are 
ready to take care of themselves; that 
is, they are either waiting at home 
eager to go out into the world, or they 
have already settled down prepared 
to start in business for themselves, 
each in his own particular way. 

The bud babies are nestled snugly 
in their cradles, and there is no danger 
of their waking until the spring sun- 
shine opens their sleepy eyes. It is 
winter, however, before the busy trees 
have their duties all complete. Not 
until then can they begin to attract 
attention to themselves and to have a 
gay social time of their own. 

For, who is going to look at a sober 
grown-up tree in spring when her live- 
ly young leaves are frisking about in 


Wisconsin 
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their array of pastel colors? How can 
she be seen in summer when she 
keeps so carefully in the background, 
urging her youngsters in their green 
coveralls to do their best work? Who 
is going to look at the tree herself 
when her flower gardens are a riot of 
color and fragrance, or yet when her 
brilliant but giddy leaves are dashing 
about in autumn? 


IN DECEMBER and January and 
February, however, comes the trees’ 
vacation-time. Then is their time to 
be noticed, and if you learn to know 
them you will find that they are at- 
tractive in their winter garments as 
well as in summer attire. 

Look at the graceful elm, whose fig- 
ure is like a slender vase. She waves a 
lacy fan lightly to and fro in the air 
in spite of chilly breezes. She is en- 
joying the dance of the winter winds, 
and she often makes a bow to them. 


Nearby perhaps is the oak, with stal- 
wart arms thrust out; no doubt the 
oak would like to dance with the 
charming elm. 


Most of the oaks display many 
angles and a stubbornness of expres- 
sion, as tho weathering the storms of 
life were a serious business for them. 
Bur Oak is like a rugged, healthy boy 
standing in the snow in a delightfully 
picturesque and challenging way. Pin 
Oak holds his arms straight out and is 
quite as sturdy as Bur. Red Oak can 
be told from the others because of the 
sheen on the garments and because 
its bud babies are such midgets they 
can scarcely be seen at all. What a 
striking contrast to the lusty-looking 
oungsters of the cottonwood or of 
horeschestaut or of Shagbark Hick- 
ory! 
Tamarack, or larch, holds her 
straight, slim [Continued on page 86 







































Furniture Petticoats for the 1931 Home 
Slip covers unify the whole decorative scheme 


Gladys Miller 


I LIKE to think of a gracious room as having person- 
ality, a personality that beckons to comfort and to 
beauty, that gives you a decided impression of liking to 
stay and of wanting to come again soon and often. 
There are rooms like that, you know! And one of the 
easiest and best ways to attain such a gracious and 
beautiful room is thru the use of slip covers. 

If yours is the long-established home with furniture 
accumulated over a period of years, you will achieve 
congeniality and unity with a few of just the right cover- 
ings. Or if you have purchased furniture in suites but 
find that too much & guts sort of upholstery or design 
gives a crowded effect, try an occasional contrasting 
“furniture petticoat” for the illusion of spaciousness. A 
slip cover, of course, is the obvious treatment for the 
piece of furniture about to become shabby. And to give 
your home the subtlety of change, replace winter with 
summer slip covers (and vice versa) when Nature 
changes her seasons. 

Recently we have learned that interesting color com- 
binations play an important part in the home. We are 
also realizing that he scale of furniture must be in 
proportion to the size of the room and the other pieces 
about, and we do not, hesitate to shift our furniture 
around until it is convenient, comfortable, and inter- 
estingly arranged. Now we learn that textiles and their 
proper use in the room also influence the general effect, 
for our window curtain, drapery, and upholstery fabrics 
not only contribute color but also texture and design. 
The balanced use of design and texture adds just as 




































Carrying the note of chintz curtains into a slip 
cover is a clever idea—when the walls and floors 
are neutral (Photographs by Frank G. Fulton; 
groupings, courtesy of Marshall Field & Company) 






A chair that needs upholstering can be 
taken care of with a well-made slip cover 
which is finished and bound with adom- 
inating color note, found in the chintz 






much to harmony as does the use of color. Of course, 
since each article in the room bears relationship to the 
other articles in the room, an ideal plan would be to 
purchase everything at once, with this in mind. 





AND how easy,’ many homemakers will agree, 
“when one is beginning, and with all new things. But 
my furniture and furnishings are so mixed that I am 
sure there is nothing I can do to secure harmony.” And 
right there is where the matter of slip covers and other 
uses of fabrics comes in, for it is often in such homes as 
these that the most interesting rooms are achieved. 
They reflect the life history of one’s family for years, 
perhaps for generations. Often it is necessary to discard 
some furniture, to take a piece from one room and place 
it in another, and then—presto! Tie the entire scheme 
together thru your fabric combinations. Window dra- 
peries, upholstery fabrics, slip covers, and decorative 
pillows offer numerous possibilities. 

There are as many different types of slip covers as 
there are people, or as there are [Continued on page So 
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The mellow and blending colors 
and texture of the slate roof 
combine harmoniously with the 
architecture of this small house 


Above All a Good Roof 


Llewellyn Price, Architect 


A ROOF may be of stone, of wood, 
of asbestos, of clay, or even of paper. 
Whichever one of these you choose, if 
you buy carefully and have it care- 
fully applied to the top of your house, 
you will receive proper value for your 
money. It goes without saying that a 
roof is a tremendously important part 
of the house, and as an element of 
shelter it ranks alone with the walls. 

There are a number of general pre- 
cautions that must be observed which 
vary with the type of house and the 
kind of roof. One of the most impor- 
tant that applies to all is to avoid 
trouble by avoiding all complications 
and details that are not essential to a 
good roof. 

There is a peculiar type of domestic 


architecture that seems to have sprung 
from nowhere in particular—the bun- 
galow. One of its chief characteristics 
is an overlapping roof with eaves not 
above the first story. This at once 
means an expensivé roof area, for it 
demands the use of many dormers 
and costly overhang at the eaves and 
at the gable, often increasing the total 
roof area 15 to 20 percent. 


A BUNGALOW, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, is supposed to be a cheap 
form of building, but no matter what 
you may pay for one it is too much if 
it has the roof that is so characteristic 
of it. The same may be said of many 
of the Dutch Colonial houses. If the 
sweeping and graceful lines of the old 

houses can be 
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properly applied 
to the new one, 
then not only will 
a beautiful roof re- 
sult but alsoa very 
good and econom- 
ical one. If, how- 
ever, the roof is 
forced to cover the 
ordinary two- or 
three-story house 


One of the newer mem- 
bers of the roofing fam- 
ily is the colored asphalt 
shingle in this picture 









by simply cutting back the gable ends 
to obtain an effect, it will appear in 
most cases as patently sham. In a 
three-story house it often results in 
one dormer on top of another, which is 
nothing less than ludicrous. 

Without doubt, the least costly roof 
and at once the best construction is 
one entirely without dormers or inter- 
fering gables. The attention that has 
been given Italian and Spanish archi- 
tecture demonstrates that it can be 
extremely beautiful. When a dormer 
is introduced, immediately there is an 
additional problem to take care of 
where the roofs join, and the same 
applies when there are more than two 
gables. Especial attention must be 
given to the resulting valleys and the 
sills under the windows where they 
come in connection with the roof. 
There is also more ridge line to finish 
and eaves which must be lined up 
with the courses of shingles on the 
main roof. 


However, some of us want our , 
roofs with a definite decorative char- 
acter, and, certainly whatever kind 
it is, it must be decorative. While a 
broad, uninterrupted surface appeals 
to some persons, others prefer pic- 
turesque gables and dormers. A thor- 
oly satisfactory job can be produced 
with either. 














When we roof with shingles of any 
sort — wood, asbestos, slate, asphalt, 
or tile — we must invariably employ 
metal with them. This metal is ap- 
plied wherever a roof comes in con- 
tact with side walls, with chimneys, 
with other roofs, gables, or dormers, 
and at the sills of dormers and in vari- 
ous other places. 

Those at all familiar with building 
will have heard the expressions “‘flash- 
ing” and “counter-flashing.” Flash- 
ing is the use of metal shingles that 
fit underneath the shingles of the 
main roof and turn up alongside the 
masonry or frame wall against which 
the roof butts. 


COoUNTER-FLASHING is metal 
shingles which are put into the joints 
of the’masonry or tucked up well 
under the siding and is bent down over 
these flashing shingles to eliminate all 
possibility of water’s seeping up under 
and running down the sides of the 
wall and finding its way down into 
the house. In all the valleys 
— that is, where two roofs 


on the roof one should bear in mind 
the fact that most roofing trouble 
occurs here, and it is poor economy to 
use anything but noncorroding or the 
corrosion - resisting metals 
well painted in places such 
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then begin to think about its looks. 

There are a good many very fine 
roofing materials on the market made 
from a wide range of materials. They 





as these. It is particularly r 
important that this work be 5, 
carefully done in the case of 

rather flat-pitched roofs, for 
snow will collect on a flat 
roof, force its way up under 
the shingles, and find a leak 
that occurs sometimes two 
feet up the roof beyond the 
valley. 

One should pay particular 
attention to the pitch of the 
roof. In certain kinds of 
roofing comparatively flat 
roofs are not advisable. Of 
course, the flatter the roof, 
the less roof material we 
have and the shorter the 
supporting rafters become. 
But the flat roof does not 




























come together, as where a 
gable meets the main roof— 
there should be side strips 
of metal which run up well 
under the shingles, and the 
nails which hold the shingles 
held back from the center 
of the valleys so as to not 
allow a rush of water down 
the valley to get under the 
shingles and past this strip 
of metal or thru the nail 
holes. For all this metalwork 
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dry out easily and 
with the points of 
shingles pointed 
toward the winds 
they allow snow 
and rain to blow 
up under them 
and the roof will 
rot out much more 
rapidly than is the 
case in the more 
steeply pitched 
roof. Above ll, 
the roof must keep 
out the snow and 
rain and wind. 
You should pay 
particular atten- 
tion to it from 
this angle, not 
concentrating all 
your attention on 
beauty, color, tex- 
ture, and that sort 
of thing. Be sure 
that your roof 
does these things, 


Here is a lovely example 
of the use of the wood 
shingle with stone walls 
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Above is shown the most 
versatile roofing material 

asbestos. It can be made 
to take any form or color 


A tile-shingle roof in earthy 
brown and red shades 


vary greatly in price, in color, 
texture, and beauty. The mate- 
rial should be selected with ref- 
erence to the size and character 
of the house. A small house with 
an extremely heavy-looking roof 
is often not pleasing — in the 
same way that a very large house 
with a thin, shadowless roof seems 
to be wrong in design. 

It would be interesting to go over 
a few of the various types of roofs and 
describe them and their manner of 
application to form an attractive and 
lasting roof as it applies to residence 
work and particularly to roofs that 
have pitch or slope. 


FELT paper is heavily saturated and 
heavily covered with asphalt, and 
into this surface of the coating are 
pressed colorful mineral chips. The 
paper is cut to emulate shingle units 
of various types. They are very good 
insulation against heat and cold and 
are of a fire-resisting character. The 
shingles are quickly and easily ap- 
plied. They make an excellent colorful 
roof and have proved very popular. It 
is always well to get the stiffest and 
heaviest grades of chingien of a well- 
known and reputable manufacturer 
for this sort of roof. 

Do not overlook the possibilities of 
a sheet-metal roof — tin and copper 
are the most commonly used. Many 
of the fine old Colonial buildings are 
covered with metal, which adapts it- 
self well to various types of architec- 
ture. Of course, it lacks that quality 
for which we [Continued on page 110 





The naturalness of this garden 
is its charm and creates within 
one a deep desire to build a 
garden of wildings and rocks 


Each rock has its natural, hap- 
py environs where mysterious 
mosses cling and timid blos- 
soms nestle close to the sides 


Three Years 


in the Making 


On: — and just one — moss-em- 
broidered rock, irregular and fasci- 
nating in contour, with a natural 
butter-bowl center that caught the 
rain and coaxed the birds, so captured 
the fancy of Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Howe, of Nashville, Tennessee, that 
they coveted a rock garden to glorify 
their bit of the Tennesee woods. The 
mirror pool, the “talkie” brook, the 
mysterious mosses, and the crowd 
of happy wildflowers all look as tho 
they just happened to be there. 


Minnie Bell Grant Hope . . . Tennessee 


Three years this magic garden has 
been in the making, until at this time 
there are nearly 300 varieties of wild- 
flowers and plants in this made-over 
spot. Brought from the hills and 
mountains, the rocks themselves are 
individual, possessing a proud person- 
ality all their own. Many of them are 
unusual and almost queer in color and 
form. Each has its natural, happy 
environs where soft mosses cling, 
timid blossoms nestle close to the cool 
sides, and bolder blooms grow tall and 
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protectingly near. Water from the 
make-believe spring laps at the edges 
of the low flat rocks that cover the 
delicate roots of the fragile Maiden- 
hair Fern. 

This little stream that breathes the 
very spirit of the woods talks cheerily 
to itself as it trickles from a group of 
rocks at the edge of the garden near 
the brown-eaved bungalow and finds 
its murmuring way over a cool, rock 
bed to the quiet fern-fringed pool. 
Stepping- | Continued on page 115 














Itself Again 


Norma Lippincott Swan 


L WAS only by the merest chance 
that in the making over of my little 
old house a charming century-old 
cottage of Dutch type was not lost in 
a conventional bungalow. 

Had not the discerning eye of a 
friend discovered beneath the grime, 
cobwebs, and dirt a good old mantel- 
piece and two handmade six-panel 
doors I should have demolished prac- 
tically the whole house, thereby miss- 
ing an interesting experience and a 
happy result. So, for the benefit of 
those who plan to rebuild a house 
which is more than seventy-five years 
old, I write this story in the hope that 
it may serve to suggest the desira- 
bility of restoring it along original 
lines rather than changing its charac- 
ter. The pre-Victorian houses often 
possessed a simplicity and sincerity 
lost sight of for 50 years but now 
much admired and sought after by 
builders of today. 

As the old house stood when I 
acquired it there was certainly little 
to recommend it. The original simple, 
lcar-o—-the:depented.daces aa 
cottage with gently sloping roof had 

















The little old 
of early eighteenth-century New 


house with all the quaint intimacy 
re-created 
by sympathetic rebuilding (Photograph by Farrand) 


The Little Old House Becomes 


been completely eclipsed in front by 
a high, two-story, boxlike addition 
built by the owner, so the village 
chronicle says, 50 years ago to ac- 
commodate a newly married son and 
his bride; and an unsightly old shed 
kitchen built on a lower level clung 
to the skirts of the cottage in the 
rear. 


A TIN roof covered the wide, hand- 
split shingles, four-paned windows 
had replaced the original small-paned 
sash, the main entrance had been 
changed, regardless of the slope of the 
roof, from the south side to the gable 
end facing the highway. Window 
panes were broken, shutters hung on 
one hinge, and the inclosure was 
weatherbeaten. 

The discovery of the good old man- 
telpiece and the doors led to other 
discoveries. Under the mantelpiece 
there was a boarded-up fireplace and 
a wide-throated chimney. Behind a 


sealed wainscoting which had been 
put in two of the rooms 25 years ago 
there was a good chair rail and a good 
surbase. The original hand-planed 
























[Floor plan on page 82] 


trim around the doors and windows 
was found to be good in design and 
condition. 

My neighbors in the village and 
my carpenter thought I was _ 
mad to leave the oldest part of the 
house standing and tear down the 
newer addition, but I have never wit- 
nessed any destruction with greater 
satisfaction. 

With the unsightly excrescences 
torn away from the front and rear, 
the little old house stood stripped to 
its original pleasing proportions, and 
I saw it as the house for which over a 
hundred years ago Joshua Robbins 
and his sweetheart drove 40 miles to 
get the plan. 


THE length of the drive has caused 
the story to become a part of the 
annals of the village. Perhaps because 
as they jogged along on their journey 
their hearts beat strong with love 
and with hope for what their new 
home might mean to them in the 
future, is one of the reasons why I love 
the little house at Robbins Corner 
today. But then, who wouldn’t love 
it, | wonder. 

Having got rid of the superfluous, 
I began to take account ua of 
what was left. One hundred years ago 
houses were built to last, and the 
framework and floor beams were in 
good condition; even the sills were 
sound. The  [ Continued on page 82 






The fireplace was found behind an old 
wall and restored to its original dignity 
and importance (Photograph by Baldwin) 
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Madeleine Aaron 


A LITTLE drama is enacted sev- 
eral times daily every spring on our 
lawn, yet despite its lack of novelty, 
I always lay aside my work in order 
that I may observe the final outcome. 

It amuses me to watch a robin, a 
bird who is a fighter and is larger and 
stronger than the European sparrow, 
allow this aggressive little alien to 
torment it during such an important 
activity as procuring food. 

And yet, this is precisely what long- 
suffering robins endure. Day after day 
I have seen them on the lawn, engaged 
in the exciting task of catching worms 
and, more et ee than not, being fol- 
lowed at a safe distance by a 


Robin, the Chic Housekeeper 


Last spring I decided that the 
width of the street pavement was 
agreed upon as a boundary between 
the grounds of the two most aggres- 
sive robins in the neighborhood. If 
one dared to invade the other’s terri- 
tory, a battle ensued. The two birds 
would dash at each other like barn- 
yard cocks.Whenever they met they 
fought furiously, pecking and clawing, 
until one became exhausted and used 
the last of his strength to fly back to 
his own premises. 

On several occasions I noted that 
the angry birds, before making mad 
dashes at each other, would lift their 





cunning sparrow, who, when- 
ever possible, seizes the prize 
and makes way with it. 

What astonishes me always 
is the tolerance which the robin 
displays on such occasions. I 
have yet to see one that has 
even so much as threatened 
punishment to the shameless 
creatures who prefer to obtain 
food by resorting to parasitical 
methods rather than by using 
their wits and energy to gain 
an honest living. 

The robin hops patiently 
over the grass, now and then 
cocks its head knowingly, the 
better to see its prey, and, 
upon discovering it, darts for- 
ward, only to see a wily spar- 
row make a mad dash for the 
prize. Sometimes it is the spar- 
row that is successful in ob- 
taining the worm, and some- 
times it is the robin. 

If there were a second robin 
that dared to be such a nui- 
sance, there would be battles 
waged which would astonish 
the impudent sparrows. After 
making close observation of 
the habits of robins for a num- 
ber of years, I am certain that 
during the nesting season at 
least these birds regard each 
other with feelings of positive 


hatred. 


EvERY spring I am eager to 
see just how the robins will 
make division of the lawns and 
gardens of our neighborhood. 
The boundaries change from 
year to year. The size of an 
individual domain depends, of 
course, on the valor of the 
cock robin who claims and de- 
fends it. But what are the lines 
of demarcation that separate 
the real estate of one bird from 
that of another? 


Young robins are ready to leave 
the nest when they are 15 days old, 
but until then both Mother and 
Father Robin are busy keeping 
the ever-gaping mouths stuffed 
with worms, insects, and fruit 
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Mother Robin builds the nest, using 
mud, small twigs, and weed stems, 
which she fixes firmly in the crotch 
of a branch or close to the tree trunk 
(Photographs by L. W. Brownell) 





heads high and sing as loudly as they 
knew how, as if they had decided to 
settle their difficulties with a vocal 
combat. Birds sing to express an in- 
tense emotion. Sometimes their songs 
are meant to attract a mate, but very 
often they are intended as a challenge. 


PROBABLY it would be more correct 
to say that, early in spring, robin 
music fulfills two purposes. To a pass- 
ing female it is an entreating “Come 
and stay! Come and stay!” But to 
the meddlesome male it is a warning 
“ Keep away! Keep away!” 

The “ passing female” who is most 
likely to be attracted is, if all 
has gone well, the singer’s 
mate of former summers. The 
observations of bird banders 
confirm the belief that most 
birds are faithful to each 
other until death. 

Despite her faithfulness 
and her probable remem- 
brance of their tender rela- 
tionship in the past, the ro- 
mantic female insists that 
her former spouse win her 
again. It may be said to the 
credit of the male bird that 
he is always willing to pay 
her court. 

With the extravagant ges- 
tures that betoken a lover, 
he goes thru the pretty drama 
of displaying his fine voice, 
his handsome figure, and his 
magnificent courage. Return- 
ing to the vicinity of last 
year’s nest, he sings lustily. 
The nonchalant greeting of 
his lady upon her arrival dis- 
turbs him not at all. He is 
completely captivated by her 
coquetry. He accepts her 
seeming indifference to his 
[Continued on page 97 











AFTER a child has been ill and is 
on the road to recovery, then is the 
time to make haste slowly. Plenty of 
rest is one of the first needs, and the 
right kind of food is of the greatest 
importance. If ever food should be 
planned with thought and care, it 
should be for the convalescent child. 
In addition to normal needs, there is 
much lost ground to be retrieved. 


It is such a relief to everyone when the 
sick child begins to show signs of nor- 
(Photograph by Anne Shriber) 


malcy 


Meals for the 


Convalescent Child 


\4 HEN a sick child takes definite 


steps on the road to health, the whole 
family heaves a sigh of relief. Chil- 
dren get sick so quickly, and they can 
be so very sick! Parents can be fairly 
distracted with worry, I know, having 
been in the situation more than once 
myself. For a time everything centers 
around the sickroom; then there is 
the turn for the better, the worry ten- 
sion is removed, and the family tries 
to get back to normal living as soon as 
possible. 

But just a word of advice here. We 
can hurry back to everyday routine 
too quickly. This is the time to make 
haste slowly. Plenty of rest is one of 
the first needs, while the right kind of 
tood is of the greatest importance. If 
ever meals should be planned with 
thought and care, it is those which 
are planned for the convalescent 
child, for, in addition to normal needs, 
there is lost ground to be retrieved. 


IT Is WELL to take full advantage 
of the doctor’s help in this matter of 
diet. No one is better able to decide 
what the little convalescent needs 
than the doctor, who has full knowl- 
edge of the situation. By all means get 
and follow your doctor’s advice. 
Somehow, some way, there must 
be gotten into the little individual the 
toods which will repair, rebuild, regu- 
late, and give strength. The foods 
must be in a form that is easily di- 
gested, they must be served regularly 
and on time, and they must please the 
patient and tempt him to eat. Each 
one of these-factors limits our choice 





of foods. Pleasing the patient, for ex- 
ampie, means that his likes and dis- 
likes must be paramount (within the 
limits of allowed foods, of course). 
We must take special care to cater to 
his wishes. Even then he may not be 
inclined to eat, since more often than 
not we are dealing with both lack of 
appetite and perverted tastes. Things 
are not easy when we must tempt a 
child to eat the dishes which are usu- 
ally his prime favorites. 


SINCE all food must be reduced to 
a liquid form during digestion, we 
save the digestive organs something 
when we serve a liquid diet. This diet, 
then, is considered the easiest to di- 
gest. Sometimes it is the first diet 
given in convalescence, especially 
when an individual has had an acute 
illness of short duration and fasting 
has been in order. 

If the doctor asks you to serve a 
liquid diet and does not qualify this 
direction in any way, he means that 
you may serve the following: (1) broth 
or clear soup; (2) gruéls, well strained; 
(3) milk and milk drinks, and milk, or 
so-called cream, soups; (4) beef juice 
and beef tea; (5) fruit juices; (6) ices, 
ice cream, and junket. Of these things, 
milk is extremely valuable and should 
be emphasized in the diet. 


Sort diet is the next step toward 
normal routine. This consists of 
everything that is in the liquid diet 
and in addition includes well-cooked 
cereals, milk toast, soft-cooked eggs, 
baked potatoes, strained caan es 
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(best in soups), some cooked fruit 
(apple sauce and strained prunes), 
and simple dessert puddings such as 
custards, gelatine desserts, blanc 
mange, souffiés, and whips. As you 
add foods to the diet, take care that 
you do not make the meals too com- 
plicated. Simple meals consisting of 
a few well-cooked and carefully sea- 
soned foods are best even as we ap- 
proach the normal diet. 


GRADUATING from the soft diet, 
we next may serve the convalescent 
diet. This approximates a normal diet, 
since it consists of simple well-bal- 
anced meals of those foods recognized 
as being easy to digest. There should 
be a gradual change from the soft diet 
to the convalescent and the same 
gradual change from the convalescent 
to the normal. To be specific in regard 
to the so-called convalescent diet, you 
may add to the soft diet the following 
things: (1) prepared cereals, (2) ten- 
der vegetables, (3) creamed chicken, 
(4) sweetbreads, (5) scraped beef, (6) 
eggs in various styles, (7) broiled 
bacon, (8) fish, (9) broiled lamb chops 
— all these provided your child is old 
enough to be allowed them when he is 
in normal health. 

As you see, your problem gets easier 
all the time. For one thing, the child’s 
appetite begins to return. For an- 
other, your choice of food will begin 
to seem unlimited after your recent 
struggle to serve tempting meals with 
the more restricted diets. 

The arrival of a young invalid’s 
tray is always [Continued on page 116 
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The house should be built on ground sloping gradually in two directions, then so placed that the grade flows 
* away from the entrance porch toward the service entrance in one direction and toward the street in the other 


A Quaint House of Stone 


It has brought Brittany’s charms to an American hillside 


Russell G. Fudge, Architect 


Fou the rolling countryside of 
sunny Brittany to the restricted area 
of a building lot in the average Ameri- 
can suburb is a far cry. Yet the quaint 
charm and simple, graceful lines of 
the Breton farmhouse are unusually 
adaptable for use in the design of a 
moderate-priced home in this coun- 
try. It is surprising how many of its 
characteristics can be used in a house 
which will be perfectly in keeping 
with its surroundings. 
In the house design shown on this 

age the architect has tried to com- 
th that touch of Old World romance, 
which so appeals 
toeveryone, with 
the conveniences cs a 
which are a nec- 
essary part of our : 
modern life. One _ 
can pick out ata : 
glance the char- 
acteristic fea- 
tures of the Bret- 


PORCH 


LIVING -ROOM 
23-0" 5-0" 
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modern house, designed to meet the 
manifold needs of a twentieth-century 
family. 


THE site for this house and its posi- 
tion on the site are of vast importance 
and should be given serious consider- 
ation. Failure to locate the house cor- 
rectly will destroy all its character 
and its charm. It should be built on 
ground sloping gradually in two direc- 
tions, then so placed that the grade 
flows away from the entrance porch 
toward the service entrance in one 
direction and toward the street in the 

other. It is 
; admirably 
suited for a 
corner lot, 


som —| |-DINING-ROOM with the a 
4-0" x 14-0" 
) proom walk 
eading from 


| one street and 








on farmhouse — 
the low, ram- 
bling effect of the 
whole house, as- 
suring an inter- 
esting and un- 
usual interior; 
the round tower, 
and the steep- 
pitched roof, 
with its low eave 
line. Yet in every 
sense it is a very 


ai 


The kitchen, tower, and entrance porch 
should face the north, thus shielding 
the living quarters from the elements 


The second-floor rooms are grouped 
around a well-lighted central hall large 
enough to prevent any cramped feeling 
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the garage driveway from the other. 
This layout is clearly indicated in the 
sketch. The garage is not shown in 
these plans but should be located at 
a proper distance back so as not to 
ea with the view from the din- 
ing-room, its entrance facing the sec- 
ondary street. 


ORIENTATION of any house is 
important and the layout of the rooms 
depends on the points of the compass 
at the site. The kitchen, tower, and 
entrance porch of this house should 
face the north, thus shielding the liv- 
ing quarters from the elements. The 
dining-room is located so as to get 
the benefit of the morning sun, and 
the living-room, without windows on 
the west side, will be protected from 
the hot rays of the late afternoon sun 
during the summer months. 

The materials used in the construc- 
tion of the house 
and the methods 
used in incorpo- 


| rating them in it 

will bring out its 

é BEDROOM individuality 
and charm more 


than any other 
art of the work. 


an t is absolutely 
necessary that 

BE ROOF the architect’s 
Lo « 0-o intentions be 


carried out [Con- 
tinued on pages 
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Chayote—a New Vegetable From the Tropics 


Robert A. Young . . . District of Columbia 


L IS probably safe to say that there 
are no good plants of value that are 
really new, but there are still some of 
which many of us as yet have no 
knowledge. The homemaker who has 
searched the markets almost in vain 
for vegetables out of the ordinary 
may soon have the opportunity of 
buying something that at poses is 
practically unknown in northern mar- 
kets. 

The chayote (pronounced chah- 
yoh’-tay), a delicately flavored vege- 
table of the squash and cucumber 
family and a native of Guatemala, is 
expected to be available from Florida 
and other southern states in com- 
mercial quantities for the first time 
this year. Coming as it does in mid- 
autumn or later, when fresh succulent 
vegetables are not over-plentiful, this 
stranger will be particularly welcome 
to women who have to plan meals. 

Briefly described, the chayote is a 
somewhat pear-shaped vegetable fruit 
with a single large edible seed that, 
ordinarily, is cooked and eaten with 
the fleshy part of the vegetable. 

Chayotes are commonly of some 
shade of green—light, medium, or 
dark, tho there are also ivory-colored 
ones. The flesh of the green-fruited 
varieties is also somewhat greenish. 
The fruits are generally more or less 
corrugated lengthwise and often bear 
a few rather soft spines. The more 
nearly smooth varieties are to be pre- 
ferred when there is a choice because 
of the greater convenience in pre- 
paring them for cooking. In weight 
full-sized chayotes range from 2 or 3 
ounces to as many pounds each, de- 
pending principally on the variety. 

Chayotes lend themselves to use in 
a greater variety of ways than do 
most vegetables. This is largely be- 
cause of their excellent texture when 
cooked, and they cook quickly— 
usually in 15 or 18 minutes, even less 
for young and very tender chayotes. 
Generally they are cut into pieces 
lengthwise or crosswise and pared for 
cooking, tho the skin of the young 
and fresh ones is so tender that paring 
is not really necessary. 


THE juice of fresh immature chay- 
otes forms temporarily a collodionlike 
film when it dries on the hands. While 
quite harmless, this is inconvenient 
and is prevented by handling the 
chayotes in water. The film-forming 
quality disappears in fully mature 
chayotes. 

_ In boiling chayotes salted water— 
Just enough to cook them—is used, 
and some homemakers like to add a 
very little sugar. Althoitis sufficiently 


tender, the cooked chayote holds its 
form perfectly and so may be served 
either in pieces or mashed like sum- 
mer squash. To be really distinctive 
as a table vegetable, however, it 
should be served in some other form 
than simply boiled and mashed. It 
can be used in many different hot 
dishes and in a variety of salads. 


A FAVORITE dish is creamed 
chayote, in which the diced vegetable 
is served hot with a white sauce. It 
may also be served with a drawn- 
butter sauce or simply with butter 
melted over it. The latter method has 
the double advantage of being easy 
and at the same time of bringing the 
vegetable to the table with its delicate 
flavor not masked by dressing or 
seasoning. Sliced chayote, either raw 
or previously boiled, may be fried 
and, if desired, the slices may first 
be dipped in beaten egg. 

Many excellent recipes for using 
the chayote may be obtained by writ- 










ing to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

As would be expected 
from the relationship of 
the chayote to the 
squash and cucumber, 
the plant is a vine. The 
leaves of the chayote 
and the cucumber are 
very much alike. Na- 
ture designed the chay- 
ote vine for climbing, 
and it is well provided 
with _--e. for the 

urpose. The supports 
aeald be strong and of 
ample area, as the vines 
often grow to 40 or 60 
feet. They may be 
trained on a porch or an 
outbuilding. An arbor 
6 to.7 feet high, similar 
to a grape arbor, fur- 
nishes a support that is 
ideal from the stand- 
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point of picking the ripe chayotes. 

Unlike its relatives, the cucumber, 
squashes, and melons, the chayote is 
perennial where frost does not pene- 
trate the ground in winter, and 
several vines come from the same root 
crown. Some of the roots become very 
fleshy and tuberlike after the first 
year, one tuber occasionally attaining 
a weight of several pounds. These 
tubers contain a considerable amount 
of starch, and in some tropical 
regions, where the crop is largely 
grown, they are commonly boiled and 
eaten like potatoes. 


IN GAUTEMALA they are called 
ichintal and in Mexico chinchayote or 
camochayote. One “mines” for the 
tubers, removing them with as little 
disturbance as possible to the re- 
mainder of the root system. This has 
not thus far [| Continued on page 118 


Chayote Salad may be made using 
slices of boiled chayote, head let- 
tuce, and three cream-cheese balls 


Ivory-colored chayotes grow 
on vines which are trained on 
trellises (Photographs, cour- 
tesy of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry) 
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Decorators are using as inspiration in their work 
the Empire and Directoire periods of furniture. One 
of the sources of design comes from the German 
Empire, which is known as Biedermeier furniture. 
Its excellence lies in its simplicity of line and design 


Illustrating 


an Interesting 
Furniture Revival 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY STADLER 


Courtesy of 
MANDEL BROTHERS 

















We reproduce a charming drawing-room in the 
Biedermeier fashion. The furniture is in inlayed 
satinwood. The wallpaper is an interesting blue 
Directoire design, and the windows are curtain- 
ed in a manner true to the period illustrated 














The Practical Use of Modern Furniture 


Katherine Kahle, Author of “Modern French Decoration” 


Mbonsex furniture, because of 
its close association with modern in- 
dustry, is more adaptable to the 
American home than to the homes of 
any other nation. And Americans, 
more than any other people, are in- 
stilled with the spirit of the modern 
age. 

Yet, withal, we cling to the furni- 
ture of other ages, and there are few 
persons who seem ready for modern- 
istic furniture, even tho it is in har- 
mony with their modes of living. Are 
you one of these persons? Do you like 
to loll in your chair? Do you face 
issues and think directly? Is efficiency 
your code of life? If you can honestly 
say “Yes” to these questions, then 
modern furniture should be introduced, 
in some manner, into your home. 

Nothing would be sadder than a 
mid-Victorian in a modernistic, dy- 
namic “‘sad-colored”’ room, yet some- 
how a radio screeching jazzy blues 
out of a Gothic cabinet seems to me 
about as inconsistent. We are no 
longer living in Gothic days with Holy 
Chants as our only music; instead we 
are living in complicated times and 
living at high pressure, and the close 
connection between our furniture and 
our life makes a change necessary. 


MOoDERN business methods have 
indeed forced us to budget our leisure 
hours and compress our living quar- 
ters. The family of today occupies 
half the space allowed to a family of 
thirty years ago. There is neither 
space nor need for the luxurious “ par- 
lors” of other ages. However, altho 
we have fewer rooms, those rooms 
must be made to serve a double and 
sometimes a triple purpose. Thus we 
have a combination dining-room al- 
cove and kitchenette, with sliding 
doors between the dining alcove and 
the kitchenette. We no longer have 
the unsightly stove of other days, but 
beauty and utility have been com- 
bined in the colored sanitary stoves 
and sinks, and our garbage goes thru 
a chute in the wall. Our bathroom, 
with its glass-doored shower and dec- 
orative fixtures, becomes an efficient 
dressing room, and our living-room 
and bedroom become one room by the 


Functionalistic—the new word for 


modern furniture—well describes this 


plainly practical modern bedroom suite 
of maple finished in gray and ebony 


Lower: Comfortable modern chairs can 
be had with or without legs, and inter- 
esting and adaptable tables may com- 
bine glass with metal or be made of at- 
tractive, polished woods (Photographs 
by Stadler,courtesy of Mandel Brothers) 


use of a bed in the form of a lounging 
couch, built-in bookshelves, and a 
comfortable reading chair, table, and 


lamp at one end. The convenience of 


living-room, music room, and library 
are also often combined within one 
room. 


To LIVE comfortably in these com- 
bination rooms it is necessary to make 
use of every cubic foot of space, and 
to meet the problem we have pieces of 
furniture which combine more than 
one function. Thus bookcases are built 
into stairways to utilize the space for- 
merly taken up by railings and posts; 
shelves and lighting fixtures are built 
into the heads of beds and couches, 
tables, and bookcases are combined 
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into one article of furniture, which 
fits together compactly. Lighting fix- 
tures are put within the walls in 
niches or incorporated into columns 
or into the cornice of the rooms. 


THE simplicity of modern furniture 
does away with unnecessary decora- 
tion, and wide overhanging cornices 
and supporting pilasters are no longer 
seen. Skyscraper furniture, designed 
on the same principles as our modern 
skyscraper buildings, makes use of the 
upper spaces of aroom and takes the 
least possible floor space. A sky- 
scraper bookcase will hold as many 
books as the old glass-doored column- 
supported variety and occupy half 
as much space. | Continued on page 74 
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Eacu year new flowers should be in- 
troduced into our gardens. It is always 
pleasant to watch the development of a 
novel plant. Besides, there is an added 
joy in being the first in the neighborhood 
to grow it. “To the old be true, but do 
not be the last to accept the new.” 


The Scabiosa Loveliness is a 
salmon - rose, a new color 























The rich purple Star of California 
Petunia has a five-pointed pure 
white poinsettia in the center 
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The Annual Flower Aristocrats for 1931 


A. B. Calkins ... 


Missouri 


Gop gave us garden materials; 
man gave us gardens; but it lies only 
within the powers of the modern 
hybridizer to give us, each year, inter- 
esting variations of older plants. By 
trying these we give ourselves garden- 
spirit regeneration. 

To some few of us gardeners is 
given the opportunity to try some of 
these new things, novelties, before 
their formal introduction to the gar- 
dening public. It has been my good 
fortune to be included among these 
few. In my own tiny garden I grow a 
generous number of Dutch bulbs. 
These I follow with annuals, to fill 
out the season with color. Many of us, 
I feel, are too prone to fill our spaces 
with hardy perennials. As a result, 
many gardens lack the zest, the flavor 
of instantaneous color that is seen 
only among the annuals. These, in 
their short period of life, grow and 
burst forth with a glory of fresh color- 
ing that is inspirational in tone and 
wonderous in fresh spontaneity of 
form. Transitory? Yes, but, like frag- 
ments of rare porcelain, they enhance 
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the whole and glorify all the units. 

Out of California this year comes a 
choice lot of new things—new Scabi- 
osas, a Star Petunia, new larkspurs in 
many shades, several new zinnias, a 
pink Cynoglossum, a double Dimor- 
photheca, and an annual wallflower. 
And from Europe we have a rock- 
garden snapdragon, a giant red snap- 
dragon, an Erigeron worthy of a 
place, another Dianthus, and a mari- 
gold. 


WE ALL love larkspurs. Their ease 
of growing, with their wealth of color 
returns, brings a happy affection for 
them. This year brings a new lilac 
larkspur, which you will find listed as 
Lilac Spire, with rich deep toning 
that adds much to our gardens. 

Blue Spire is another one of rich 
oxford-blue, its hugh spikes throwing 
out a color cloud over the garden 
which will win immediate friends. Try 
combining these with a planting of 
pink verbenas, which will foil the color 
and partially cover the ragged bases 
of the plants. 


A lower-growing larkspur is known 
as Cameo-Pink. Cameo indeed it is, 
catching and transforming the color it 
holds in a way to set us wondering if 
it can be variable before our eyes. 

Miss California Larkspur is another 
of those delightful, bright rose shades 
laid over a salmon ground. This is 
classed as the Delphinium type, being 
so classed on account of its unusual 
compact habit. The long laterals, 
many over 2 feet, are crowded close 
together at the center of the plant, 
making it possible to cut many 
blooms and still leave plenty for good 
form as the garden demands. 

Carmine King holds to the same 
habit and class but gives us a rosy 
scarlet of unusual brilliancy, not dark 
in color, but approaching the rose 
side of its color description. 


AND while I am speaking of lark- 
spurs, let me warn against solid beds. 
It is said that if one will keep the 
spikes cut they will bloom thruout the 
season. Perhaps, but such is an impos- 
sible task. [ Continued on page 114 








SV rater.y speaking, the term 
“plant food” applies to the balanced 
commercial fertilizers which are being 
sold by many dealers. 

These chemical plant foods are 
composed of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash, and some of the lesser ele- 
ments in proportions which have been 
determined experimentally and prac- 
tically to be of greatest general appli- 
cation. The forms in which the prime 
elements are carried may be of min- 
eral or organic origin. The minerals 
are usually more , md soluble, the 
organic materials lasting longer. The 
better grades of plant foods frequent- 
ly incorporate the two kinds to secure 
longevity. Sometimes the same effect 
is achieved thru the use of different 
carriers in varying proportions and in 
varying degrees of solubility. A “‘car- 
rier” is any compound which is com- 
posed in part of the element needed 
as plant food. For example, the nitro- 
gen in some of the plant foods may be 
in the form of nitrate of soda, blood 
and bone, or cottonseed meal. Each 
of these materials is a carrier of nitro- 
gen, altho the complete compound 
contains other elements which may or 
may not be useful. Thus, in nitrate of 
soda we have nitrogen and sodium; 
in the blood and bone we have nitro- 
gen and phosphorus; whereas cotton- 
seed meal contains all three — nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potash. 


ALTHO all plants do not require 
soils of the same composition, nor are 
they satisfied with the applications of 
a well-balanced plant food, to save 
confusion in most instances it is best 
to use these balanced rations. It fre- 
quently becomes a case of actual ne- 
cessity, since many of the individual 
products which are carriers may be 
serviceable but are not sold except in 
large cities and by specialized agen- 
cies. Our trials for many years have 
convinced us that the balanced ra- 
tions which compose many of the 
plant foods are suitable for so many 
different kinds of plants that their 
general use may be advocated, except 
in such instances as we shall indicate 
later. 

As stated previously, plant-food 
manufacturers have attempted to in- 
corporate into their products many 
of the lesser elements to insure proper 
action of these fertilizers in almost 
any location. It may be true that in 
your soil manganese may be in abun- 
dance, while in your neighbor’s it may 
be lacking. Under such conditions the 
appbcam of a plant food containing 
this material will do your soil no par- 


ticular good, but it will undoubtedly 
aid your neighbor’s. The same may be 


How We Use Plant Foods 


Alex Laurie . . . Author of “ Fertilizers for Greenhouse and Garden Crops” 
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The complete plant food may be compared to a well-balanced diet, 
a planned table d’hote dinner containing the essentials for growth 


said of the other elements, provided 
that they actually have some scien- 
tific reason for being in the mixture. 
It is said sometimes that the use of 
a balanced plant food may be waste- 
ful because your soil does not need 
anything but nitrogen. This may be 
true of individual cases, but as a rule 
it is safer to rely on a complete mix- 
ture. Similar to human beings, plants 
do not need to be placed on a diet of 
specialized materials unless some 
trouble develops which may be 
checked thru the use of one or aug- 
mented thru the use of another ingre- 
dient. Such special cases and crops 
which are particular about definite 
requirements are to be treated later. 


THE notion that plant foods are 
injurious because they are “fertiliz- 
ers” or “chemicals” is entirely falla- 
cious. They become injurious only if 
overdoses are given or applications 
are made at the wrong stage of plant 
development. In using plant foods we 
must remember that they are highly 
concentrated materials and that fre- 
quent small doses are to be preferred 
to single large applications. No sane 
person would endeavor to consume 
enough food at one sitting to last for 
a week, and yet we hear frequently 
of plant-food applications of aston- 
ishing proportions and invariably dis- 
astrous results. 

The time of application is also of 
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importance. Babies are not usually 
started off on bananas or hard-cooked 
eggs, and yet young plants just de- 
veloping a root system are dosed with 
strong applications of nitrogen. The 
weather plays no part in the feeding 
of human beings, but lack of sunshine 
is a sign to desist from feeding plants. 
It was indicated previously that elab- 
oration of food in the leaves is a proc- 
ess requiring the presence of sunlight, 
preferably. We must heed this need in 
our efforts to stimulate plant growth. 
Likewise, because of the concentra- 
tion of the material in the plant foods, 
the soil to which application is made 
should be moist. Moisture in the soil 
will produce gradual solution, with 
many root hairs functioning. In the 
dry soil a reduction in the amount of 
root-hair surface has undoubtedly oc- 
curred so that strongly concentrated 
solutions which are likely to result 
may cause damage. Finally, late sea- 
sonal applications should be avoided 
to insure proper maturity of plants 
before the advent of freezing weather. 


WE HAVE spoken of balanced 
plant foods as being adapted to most 
crops. The fertilizer laws of this coun- 
try require that each fertilizer mix- 
ture indicate its contents upon the 
bag or package. A 4-12-4 would be a 
balanced plant food usable for many 
crops; while a 10-6-4 is balanced only 
for special [Continued on page 96 














Once again the gardener drops 
the hoe for the bow when he 
takes up his precious Amati 


From Grieg to Garden 


A musician who now studies flower harmonies 


H: PLAYED under the baton of 
Grieg; today he digs and delves, 
plants and prunes a thousand strange, 
exotic vines and shrubs and trees and 
blooming things within a horizon of 
palmettos, under the incandescent 
blue of almost tropical skies. 

In the Christiania Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Grieg or some other of 
the famous composers and concert- 
meisters invited to direct, he played 
his violin—a priceless Amati, incon- 
testably authenticated. The Amati 
still is his most prized possession, un- 
less one considers, in the light of his 
own enthusiasm, some of the growing 
things from far-away lands that are 
in his garden. 

His name is Buckley — Hubert 
Buckley. Born a Briton, he still is 
unmistakably British, even after a 
lifetime of wandering in the four 
quarters of the globe, “‘for to admire 
and for to see” the things that distant 
places have to offer, mostly horticul- 
tural. On a bit of American soil, at 
Ruskin, Florida, tucked away astone’s 
toss from the Tamiami Trail, twenty 
miles from Tampa, Buckley has 
planted his garden. A far, far cry 
from Christiana and Stockholm and 
Copenhagen and Berlin and Brus- 
sels and London and the musical 
interests that held first place in his 
early life. In the half-shade of his 
lathhouses, working in khaki trousers 
and a shirt open half way down the 
front, he bears little resemblance to 
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the violinist in immaculate evening 
clothes, whose bow, years ago, wrung 
cunning harmonies from the soul of 
that Amati, under the magic baton of 
some world-renowned music master. 
The scores he plays today are those 
that burgeon into leaf and stalk and 
bloom and fruit. And the music-lover 
is almost submerged in the plant-lover. 


I AM not a botanist; I am a horti- 
culturist; I am a plant enthusiast,” he 
says. “I love to work with growing 
things—love to see them grow and 
unfold and finally reveal themselves 
here, perhaps thousands of miles 
from the place of their origin, in a 
land that must seem as strange to 
them as they are to me.” 

As a plant-lover Buckley’s name is 
known to scores of other plant en- 
thusiasts in America and foreign 
countries. In the rambling little cot- 
tage set in the midst of his plants and 
shrubs and vines, where the writer 
spent a bewildering day with him, 
Buckley was up to his ears in packets 
of seeds. The postman on the rural 
route had left them, in a big parcel, 
that morning. 


Look,” he shouted. “Never has 
anyone in this country received such 
a gift before—and what am I to do 
with them? Dozens, scores, hundreds 
of seeds of plants I have never seen, of 
which I don’t even know any more 
than the mere names. How am I to 


Hubert Buckley in one of his 
lathhouses which he has filled 
with exquisite tropical plants 





Frank G. Heaton 


plant them all and take care of them, 
and see that they have a fair show? 
It’s a serious matter, man.” 

The parcel, with its hundreds of 
tiny packets of seeds, was from Cecil 
Hanbury, Esq., M. P., F. L. S. They 
came from Mr. Hanbury’s own pri- 
vate gardens and propagating grounds 
at Ventimiglia, Italy. Father Jerome, 
the noted authority on palms, at St. 
Leo’s Abbey, Lake Jovita, Florida, 
told Buckley to write to Hanbury at 
Ventimiglia. ““You can’t buy any- 
thing from him,” Father Jerome said, 
“‘and you probably will not even hear 
from him. But if you do, it will be 
worth your while.” So Buckley wrote, 
listing those things from Hanbury’s 

rivate catalog that he would like to 
sate The big parcel-post package 
was his reply, and Buckley had added 
another distinguished name to the 
list of his correspondents and a veri- 
table Pandora’s box of worries to his 
own horticultural problems. 


IN THIS wealth of seeds, corms, and 
the like, practically all of them un- 
known or unfamiliar to gardeners in 
this country, were some so infinitesi- 
mally small as to make their germi- 
nation a difficult problem. Finally, 
these tiny seeds, so small as to re- 
semble powder, were placed on wet 
bricks kept properly warm until ger- 
mination had taken place. Then the 
tiny plantlets were carefully lifted 
from the bricks [Continued on page 88 
















AMONG OURSELVES 


A True Fish Story 


WHILE visiting my daughter, Mrs. 
C. F. Sailer, whose husband is prin- 
cipal of the high school in Closter, 
New Jersey, I found the September, 
1930, issue of your magazine, Better 
Homes and Gardens, on her table. 
Among the articles I read in it “The 
Fourth Dimension in Food,” by 
Wainwright Evans, had an especial 
appeal, more so when on page 78 I 
came to the story about the codfish 
which Clarence Birdseye caught, that 
froze stiff, and later came to life in a 
tub of water. I happened to know Mr. 
Birdseye’s father and that made me 
more interested, and I want to vouch 
for the codfish’s coming back to life. 

I am a retired master mariner and 
deep-sea fisherman, as well as holding 
a first-class pilot’s license for steam 
vessels of unlimited tonnage. For 
twelve years I was master of one of 
the large fishing schooners out of 
New York, and during the winter 
months fished for codfish in the ocean 
off the Long Island and New Jersey 
coast. We used what are called trawls. 
We had Io tubs of trawl line to a boat 
and three boats. In each tub was 1% 
miles of trawl line with a baited hook 
every 5 feet. These were set with an 
anchor and flag buoy at each end. Be- 
ginning at early daylight we used to 
have the small boats come alongside 
the schooner once every two hours or 
so, as we had a water compartment in 
the vessel, called a well, to keep the 
fish alive for the market. On very cold 
days the fish used to freeze stiff in the 
boats, and when the men threw them 
aboard they were like sticks of cord- 
wood, but we would put them in the 
well and by next day nearly all of 
them would thaw out and be alive. It 
seems almost unbelievable, but it’s 
true. ; 

Several years ago a man at East 
Marion, Suffolk County, New York 
(his name is James F. Webb, now 97 


Martha Washing- 
ton party bound — 
a modern Martha 
really, Jane Anne 
Hastings, Nebr., 

‘dressed up,”’ 
wig and all 
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ears old and in perfect 
ealth), went fishing in 
Marion Lake for carp. 
When he came home 
there were two of his 
s-pound fish still alive 
and he said, “If you 
want to live so much, 
I shall give you an op- 
portunity,” and threw 
them into a big wash- 
tub that was under the 
water leader, full of 
water from the rain the 
night before. For sev- 
eral days the carp swam 








about the tub and appeared to enjoy 
themselves. But a change came in the 
weather (it was March), and in the 
night it came off cold and the water in 
the tub froze solid and remained so 
for several days. Another rainstorm 
finally melted it, and there were the 
fish, all alive and ready to be pre- 
pared for cooking. This is a true fish 
story, as I myself saw the fish frozen 
solid in the ice. 

I am writing this because I thought 
many of your readers are very much 
unacquainted with fish, in particular 
on the eastern coast, and doubtless 
they were as much interested as I was 
in reading Mr. Evans’ article, “The 
Fourth Dimension in Food.”—Wil- 
lard E. Rackett, East Marion, Suffolk 
County, New York. 


Homemakers Will Approve 


I HAD three rocking chairs, a ma- 
hogany Windsor, a brown reed, and 
a solid oak bedroom rocker which 


creature walks undetected. 
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“A dainty plant is the ivy green,” 
quotes Elizabeth Wayman, Lockport, 
New York, of its doughty strong- 
hold in her dining-room window 


When winter paves the paths in spot- 
less white, no snowman or earthly 
The W. 
R. Smalley garden, Ottumwa, lowa 


were occupying too much space, but 
after knocking the rockers off the 
Windsor took on new grace of outline 
and could be fitted in almost any- 
where; the reed chair became just the 
low,. comfortable chair needed to 
place near the radio, and the oak 
rocker was transformed. With back 
and arms padded, a cushion made for 
the seat, and the whole covered with 
glazed chintz, it became an ideal 
bedroom chair. The chair legs, un- 
sightly after the rockers came off, 
were covered with rubber caps such 
as are used on the tips of canes. No 
possible chance, you see, to scratch 
polished floors. It was like having 
three new chairs, the only expense 
being the rubber caps — which cost 
15 cents— § yards of chintz for the 
bedroom chair, and 1% yards of 
cretonne. 

A {Morris chair was made over 
with slip covers of rep. Rep is service- 
able and comes in several colors. I 
chose dark blue and French-seamed 
the edges of the covers to give them a 
finished appearance. Five yards was 
ample, making this chair cost about 
$7. 

It is easy to liven up furniture with 
the beautiful new lacquers. I covered 
an ordinary small bookcase with a 
coat of Mandarin red — an attractive 
note of color in the living-room. A 
small chair and bedside table, lac- 
quered azure blue, gave new splendor 
to one of my bedrooms. In the bath- 
room a dingy clothes hamper was 
lacquered jade-green, as was a small, 
mnahell wall bracket. (Of course 
these things went with my color 
schemes.) In the kitchen yellow lac- 
quer [Continued on page 78 
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An Oldtime Design 
With Modern Conveniences 


Arthur T. Sutcliffe, Architect 


ase professional man who built 
this house had a happy hobby. He set 
aside a fractional part of his income 
for real-estate adventure, buying land 
in convenient localities and building 
thereon small houses to sell. For sev- 
eral of these lucrative “turnovers” he 
engaged the architectural services of 
the writer of this article, and when 
financial gain warranted self-expres- 
sion in a residence for his own occu- 
pancy he again desired a plan — one 
which would suit his individual ideas 
and yet be salable to an average-size 
family in comfortable circumstances, 
if the time came when he might de- 
sire to move to larger quarters or an- 
other neighborhood. 

He and his wife shared a delight in 
oldtime furniture and had been “‘pick- 
ing it up” whenever and wherever 


life and also could be reached from the 
main hall of entry. Therefore, a visi- 
tor standing on the front porch could 
gain a vista of the garden, and a-valu- 
able direct circulation of air thru the 
house was also assured, whichever 
way the wind blew! 


IT BECAME a veritable house of 
sunshine. Comfort hid within its 
walls, good cheer radiated from them. 
The service end of the home — the 
trim kitchen of convenient size, with 
adjacent porch and easy access to the 
garage — commanded a view of the 
shaded quiet street. 

The maid’s room, approached by a 
rear hallway, was located over the 
garage, and the fact that the rear 
hallway separated her quarters from 
the main house constituted a valuable 





factor in insuring quiet and privacy 


possible. Naturally, therefore, they : 
for the family. 


desired a Colonial environment for 























these treasures — a house which ought to 
look old enough to possess quaint atmos- 
phere and new enough to contain, for 
convenience, the modern improvements of 
today. He bought a well-situated plot of 
land in the popular Garden City, of Long 
Island, and the plans and pictures accom- 
panying this article describe and depict 
their achieved house of dreams. 





FOLLOWING the example of the thrifty 
French people, whose artistic expression 
usually keeps pace with economy, this resi- 
dence was planned to stand near the street 
it faced, leaving the major section of ground 
for a delightful garden at the rear, over- 
looked from the chief rooms of family occu- 
pancy — the living-room, dining-room, and 
tiled terrace. This latter feature extended 
beyond these important centers of home 
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[Floor plans on page 52] 


The excavation for cellar was pro- 
vided only beneath the garage, there- 
by effecting substantial economy. It 
gave ample room for a gas-fired boiler 
which yielded adequate heat for an 
up-to-date system thermostatically 
controlled from the master’s end of 
the house. Gas was also the medium 
for cooking, but there was oppor- 
tunity in the kitchen for a coal range 
if desired, as a chimney flue ascended 
one corner and also gave outlet for 
the dining-room hearth, where log 
fires burned on wintry mornings. 


ON EACH side of the main entry 
were located dual features of con- 
venience — a lavatory for the use of 
guests and a coat closet. Another 
closet of larger dimension was built 
under the main stairway. This ascent, 
Colonial in character, ran along the 
hallway, its mahogany newel post em- 
phasizing its first curved step and con- 
trasting with slender white-painted 
balusters. It contains a well-propor- 
tioned succession of comfortable 
treads and risers, economical in area, 
as no turns necessitate a so-called 
landing. 

Let’s pretend, [Continued on page 52 


At the left is a view of the house 
from the garden, about which the 
whole plan is centered (Photo- 
graphs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


Below is a picture of the street 
front of the house, dignified in 
its treatment, yet welcoming 
































When planned skillfully soup suppers are perfect- 
ly balanced meals. With them serve a relish and 
a green salad (Photograph by Scandlin Studios) 





Soups That Satisfy 


Mrs. Nichols recommends a soup supper when you 
entertain informally at home 


Hiss you ever given a soup sup- 
per? These repasts smack of the 
genuine friendliness that prompted 
the old-fashioned oyster stew at the 
schoolhouse. Yet they are decidedly 
smart and up to date and offer a de- 
lightful way of extending the hos- 
pitality of the home in this busy world 
of today. And here is a secret! They 
are much easier to make ready and 
to serve in charming fashion than 
the ultra-formal dinners of yesterday. 

It was a happy day for me, my 
family, and for my friends, I hope, 
when I discovered the soup supper. 
I returned from New York, where I 
had been a guest at one of these cozy, 
informal meals, determined to enter- 
tain the soup-supper way. Enter- 
taining at home immediately became 
possible, easy, and enjoyable. Since 
the main dish, which is soup, as its 
name implies, usually is cooked in 
one kettle, tedious washing of pots 
and pans is eliminated. And even the 
tardiest of guests need not cause wor- 
ry, provided he has not met with a 
mishap enroute, for most soups sim- 
mering on a stove are improved in 
flavor by a delay in service. 

The nutritionist, who considers 
foods carefully to make certain they 
contain the dietary essentials, cannot 
find fault with soup suppers. If 
plansed skillfully, they are perfectly 

alanced meals. The substantial soup, 





a near relative of the stew, always has 
some protein or tissue-building in- 
gredient, such as one of the inexpen- 
sive cuts of meat, milk, or cheese. In 
addition, there sometimes are quanti- 
ties of vegetables within. 

Then there is a relish, which should 
be colorful and crisp. The salad of 
greens furnishes the vitamins so 
valuable now to stimulate flagging 
appetites and to prevent the ap- 
pearance of spring fever later in the 
season. Of course, the dessert needs to 
be sweet and delicious enough to melt 
in the mouth. It then will provide a 
pleasant ending for the supper if 
accompanied by steaming cups of 
coffee. 

At our house many different menus 
are favorites. I have no hesitancy in 
recommending the following to you, 
as they always score success. 

OYSTER SOUP CRACKER PUFFS 

CELERY CURLS RADISH ROSES 

LETTUCE WITH CITRUS-FRUIT DRESSING 


BANANA GINGERBREAD LAYER CAKE 
COFFEE 





CLAM CHOWDER CRISP SALTINES 
RIPE OLIVES TINY PICKLES 
ENDIVE-AND-KUMQUAT SALAD 
CARAMEL PIE SALTED NUTS 
COFFEE 





CORN CHOWDER CHEESE STICKS 
CRANBERRY RELISH 
COMBINATION VEGETABLE SALAD 
UP-SIDE-DOWN CHERRY PIES COFFEE 
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CHILI CON CARNE 
DILL PICKLES 
HEAD LETTUCE WITH TOMATO FRENCH DRESSING 
CHOCOLATE ROLL WITH WHIPPED CREAM 
COFFEE 


BANANAS 





VEGETABLE CHOWDER BREAD BALLS 
SPICED APPLES OR PICKLED PEACHES 
MOLDED FRUIT-AND-CHEESE SALAD 
DATE-AND-NUT PUDDING WITH LEMON SAUCE 
COFFEE 





IRISH STEW TINY BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 
MUSTARD PICKLES PLUM JELLY 
WATERCRESS AND ORANGE SALAD 
DEEP DISH APPLE PIE 
COFFEE 


BEEF SOUP WITH RAISINS 
JELLIED-SALMON-AND-CUCUMBER SALAD 
HOT BUTTERED ROLLS 
APRICOT JAM 
CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 
COFFEE 
Here are recipes for the soups used 
in these supper menus. 
OYSTER STEW 
1 quart of oysters 
1 cupful of milk 
1 atdemacsiel of flour 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 cupfuls of thin cream 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 


\% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 blades of mace 
Scald the oysters in their own 
liquor. When they become plump 
remove to another saucepan. To the 
oyster liquor add the milk and the 
flour and [ Continued on page 54 
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Walter D. Popham 
Piacinc THE HOUSE IN THE CEN- 
TER OF THE LOT. This gives poor 


| 
use of the whole area. The front 


lawn is rather large, but it is so open to the public as to be of little use. 
Also, because it is relatively large, it requires excellent maintenance at 
all times if the house is to present an attractive appearance from the 
street. The rear lawn appears small because of the short distance be- 
tween the house and the street. Both front and rear lawns are of ap- 
proximately the same size, and neither appears to be especially usable 
—the front because it is so open to the street, the rear because of its 









Placing the House on the Lot 





Pacinc THE HOUSE AT THE REAR OF THE LOT. This arrangement is not 
usually recommended but might be advisable if the lot fronted on a 
noisy road or a dusty city street. This would give the house more privacy, 
especially if additional planting were introduced between the house 


limited size. and thestreet. Thereis, strictly speaking, noprivate area, unless the whole 
front of the lot be screened, an arrangement not usually advised because 
it spoils the relation of the house to the street. An additional undesira- 
ble feature is the added amount of driveway necessary. Such 
service areas must be between the house and the rear lot line, 


which places them unpleasantly near the house. 

















P.acine THE HOUSE NEXT THE STREET. This arrangement is 
often desirable. The great advantage is the large amount of 
private area available. The greatest disadvantage is the prox- 
imity to the noise and dust of the street, a rather serious matter 
on a busy thorofare. The present porch is planned without the 
thought of privacy, as it is only 12 feet from the sidewalk. 
This drawing shows the house on the front of the lot, with the 
entire private area treated formally, making a garden of it. 
It is rendered absolutely private by being further inclosed by a 
fence and planting, a scheme which would be advantageous 
where there were small children who might otherwise run into 
the street if they were playing on the lawn. The front lawn is 
reduced to a minimum—just enough to give the house a setting 
from the street. Both the house and garage are close to the 
street, making a very compact unit. 


Tue House correcrty pLacep. The 
house should be placed somewhere near 
the front of the lot, usually about one- 
quarter of the distance is the best arrangement. This gives the maximum of 
utility to the whole area, is also the most satisfactory in appearance, and gives 
a small public lawn in front of the house but a relatively large private area in 
the rear. The garage, drive, and vegetable garden occupy a minimum of space 
yet have a convenient relation to the whole scheme. 








Incorrect PLACING OF THE 
HOUSE ON AN IRREGULAR LOT. 
Placing the house in the center of the irregular lot usually 
gives poor use of the space available. In this scheme there is 
little private area and the whole plan is cut up into a number 


Correct PLACING FOR THE 

HOUSE ON AN IRREGULAR LOT. In lots of irregular shape it is usually best to 
place the house near one of the side boundary lines. This arrangement usually 
gives more private area and more utility to the general scheme and provides 


of poorly related units. The garage is far from the house, an a large private lawn well screened from the street. In addition, it has a formal 
inconvenient arrangement. The front and side lawn is large flower garden to the side of the house. The garden, altho near the street, is 
but of little use because of its proximity to the street. The rear hedged for greater privacy. The garage, drive, and vegetable garden form a 


compact unit to the side yet are well related to the whole scheme. The house 
bears good relationship to the street and to the lot, so that all the different 
units tie in well together to form a workable whole. 


lawn is relatively small. The whole plan is disorganized and 
shows a lack of unity in planning, altho the artist has at- 
tempted to make this picture fully as good as the next one. 
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New Tools for Old Uses 


Donald H. Kingery 


I: ANYONE ever institutes a gar- 
dener’s hall of fame, I wish to nomi- 
nate for elevation to a pedestal a man 
whose name I do not even know. He 
was a German blacksmith who some 
years ago was living in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and in his humble shop used 
to hammer out on his anvil from old 
wagon springs a peculiar kind of hoe 
for use in his community. 

The blacksmith died, but the de- 
mand for this hoe did not. So tool 
companies were appealed to, and, in 
consequence, after experimenting, a 
new hoe has recently come on the 
market. It is the one best piece of 
equipment for the small garden I 
have ever used. 

This tool is a two-pronged, forged 
weeding hoe. It is not its design A 
is new, for it is quite similar to the 
good old onion hoe. It has a narrow 
3°%-inth blade on one side and two 
sharp prongs on the other. But it is 
forged from high carbon steel and 
much heavier and stronger than the 
old type, which was stamped out of 
thin sheet metal and would soon bend. 
It has a better balanced handle, too. 


THIS new forged hoe will stand 
almost anything you can put it to. 
Besides, the shank is driven thru the 
blade while hot and “‘upset”’ on both 
sides of the blade, in about the same 
way that the structural steel of a sky- 
scraper is welded together. This gives 
weight at a place necessary to make it 
balance easily and makes it impos- 
sible to come off. There is another 
model made with one prong instead 
of two. 

Excuse me if I speak with en- 
thusiasm about this tool, but the 





Three kinds of large trowels, from left to right: 
garden trowel, florist trowel, and nursery trowel 








longer I use it, the more enthusiastic 
I get. I feel that I should write and 
tell the world about it, just as tho I 
had taken 19 bottles of patent medi- 
cine or cleaned my teeth with X- 
Blurb toothpaste. 

I know of no tool its equal for 
breaking the crust when working 
among perennials or shrubbery. Its 
extra weight makes it easy to dig out 
weeds by the roots. Its narrowness 
enables you to get in among closely 
planted things and hoe. 

One can buy tools today of superior 
quality and design for almost any 
purpose. This includes wheel hoes 
with a wide assortment of attach- 
ments for the larger gardens and for 
vegetable growing, long-handle hand 
tools of standard size, light-weight 
tools for the small garden or frail 
woman, and even tools for children. 
It is especially so with small hand 
tools such as trowels and weeders, for 
work done on one’s knees. 

Before giving any description of 
some of these new tools, let me say 
that most of the improvements of the 
new types have come in first-quality 
tools, rather than in the second or 
third quality and cheaper lines. This 
is something to keep in mind when 
you go to buy new tools. 


FIRST-QUALITY tools are made 
of forged steel, highly tempered and 
usually forged out of one piece of bar 
steel. This gives weight, balance, and 
wearing quality. Where two parts are 
renee together, they are welded or 

ot riveted, so they stay together. 
The handles are made of straight- 
grain northern ash. 

Wheel hoes are now made with a 
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This two-pronged weeding tool is 
serviceable for breaking the hard soil 


Above, a strong, handy cultivator 
which is especially useful after a rain 


satisfactory list of attachments. The 
metal parts are of steel, the wooden 

rtions are of best quality wood, and 
Coiaien are of a better design than 
formerly, so they may be gripped 
more readily. They are much easier 
to adjust or change attachments than 
they once were. 


AHANDY cultivator was originally 
the idea of a European gardener who 
worked for a tool manufacturer. The 
one this gardener made for himself 
was taken to the tool factory, and 
from it as a model came this handy 
cultivator, which has in the past three 
or four years become one of the most 
popular garden tools in the country. 
This cultivator is made of four small 
but extra-strong, sharp, and highly 
polished prongs, so curved that the 
can be drawn easily thru the soil wit 
a long stroke. For quick hand cultiva- 
tion, this tool has no equal. I like to 
use it, especially after a rain. By get- 
ting busy just [ Continued on page 90 








Ir USED to be taken for granted that 
entertaining was the problem of the hos- 
tess, but more and more it is being realiz- 
ed that these duties, responsibilities, and, 
if you please, privileges, ought to be 
shared by the host as well. I believe that 
a man can extend nogreater courtesy to 
friends than to invite them to his home 
to dine. Here in the atmosphere of home, 
among his treasurers, and across his own 
board, he can really demonstrate to his 
friends his real self.—Ferdinand Schmidt, 


president, Brinsmaid and Company. 


A group of American-made wares, 
including both china and pot- 

























tery and very moderately priced 


What Kind of Dishes Will You Buy? 


Miss Stegner talks with manufacturers and importers 
and tells of interesting patterns, both old and new 


: are so many things to con- 
sider in deciding on a new set of 
dishes. To choose a pattern lovely in 
both contour and design is of course 
most important; to choose one that 
you will not tire of is wise; to select 
one durable enough for your purpose 
is economy; and to consider well the 
choice in its relation to the other fur- 
nishings and accessories in your din- 
ing-room is good judgment. 

For beauty of design, of course you 
will never make a mistake in buying 
one of the tried and true patterns 
from the century- or centuries-old 
factories of England. Even their 


newer patterns are guided by funda- 
mental good taste. On the other hand, 
many simple, effective, and satisfying 
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designs are being offered by American 
china manufacturers. Some of these 
have been designed by the leading 
artists of the modern school who have 
cast aside tradition, while still con- 
forming to the principles of design. 


TO CHOOSE dishes that you will 
not tire of is of course dependent on 
beauty of design but also in part on 
whether they must be used three 
meals a day, 365 days in the year. I 
have clever, stimulating friends with 
whom I could not live constantly. 
Consider this point well. 

Durability is not always to be 
judged by price. For instance, a 
beautiful set of bone china at $500 a 
100-piece set would not prove serv- 
iceable for every- 
day use despite its 
beauty. The deli- 
cacy of fine china 
is not suited to 
the dispatch and 
eficiency de- 
manded in the 
cleaning-up after 
meals. It is too 
easily shattered 
into a million 
pieces. At the op- 
posite pole are the 


English china and 
earthenware. For beau- 
ty of design and fund- 
amental good taste you 
cannot make a mistake 
in buying any of these 









Mabel J. Stegner 


soft potteries which have had such a 
vogue. Their odd colors and quaint 
shape have made a wide appeal to the 
desire for something different. No, 
they don’t shatter—they chip and 
keep chipping, leaving a _ broken 
orous surface, which is neither 
heoucifal (except in a corner-cup- 
board decoration) nor sanitary. Pot- 
tery, with a fairly substantial body 
can, however, be purchased. A good 
grade of durable earthenware is 
offered in hundreds of lovely patterns 
and shapes by manufacturers whose 
names are a household word as well 
as by some of the newer English and 
American firms. A large proportion 
of all the dishes sold today are of this 
type. 


TAKE the case of a young friend of 
mine who recently sought my help in 
the purchase of a new set of dishes. 
Her new home, Cape Cod in style and 
Early American in furnishings, offered 
an interesting atmosphere to furnish. 
It happened that I had just visited a 
half dozen or more showrooms of im- 
porters and manufacturers of china 
with a view to checking up on the 
very best of their new patterns before 
writing this article. Every manufac- 
turer would have been able to offer 
her something suitable, for each show- 
room called my attention to a new 
offering, which was a revival of the 
Eighteenth - century designs, with 
varying rim patterns and a printed 
scenic center. [ Continued on page 50 
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Don’t Blame the Teacher 





If Johnny Has to Stay After School 


Instead, get acquainted with her to 
find out the reason why 


I; NOW becomes my pleasant 
duty, in this series on easing the 
way for the grade-school child, to 
bring to your notice a very pleas- 
ant duty of your own. 

This pleasant duty is nothing 
more complicated or difficult than 
to make the personal acquaintance 
of your child’s teacher and to in- 
form yourself at first hand of the 
situation in his classroom. Never- 
theless, it may prove to be of far- 
reaching importance to the child’s 
school life, as parents who habitu- 
ally do this will tell you. 

As boys and girls develop, it is 
true that they should be qualified 
to handle relationships with teach- 
ers and school by themselves. But 
there are few young children who 
are not better off if parents and 
teachers are working together ami- 
cably in their behalf. 

This is why I urge upon you 
strongly that, even tho everything 
is running smoothly at school, our 
duty toward the small child’s 
school career — and it doesn’t hurt 
to keep an eye on the older child’s 
school life, too — is not discharged 
until (1) at least one parent has made 
a few visits to the schocidial (2) at 
least one parent has talked with the 
teacher enough to learn the reasons 
for her rules and methods, and (3) the 
parents have had the teacher in the 
home as a guest. 


Lest you think we are paying too 
much attention to a ivial thing, let 
me give you some weighty reasons for 
these three suggestions. First, every 
parent should understand the teach- 
er’s problem. We mothers are given 
to lamenting over the difficulty of 
getting one or two or three children 
to conduct themselves in a well-be- 
haved manner. It does us good to see 
with our own eyes the task of the 
teacher, who must get twenty or thirty 
or forty or fifty children to act in a 
well-behaved manner. 

_ My most vexing problem of late— 
it will clear up presently and another 
take its place, but just now! — has 
been to deal with a habit of procras- 
tinating in one small girl. Well, I 
visited school the other day and found 
that at least 75 percent of her room 
appeared to have the same habit. 
This is comforting, in a way, but one 
can see how a teacher might have 


re — 


Gladys Denny Shultz 
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Is it Johnny’s fault or not? Every parent owes it to his 
child to find out and to co-operate with the teacher 


cause for revolt at her lot now and 
then. 

There is a certain advantage, of 
course, in group pyschology, if you 
know how to get the group headed in 
the right direction. Mothers often in- 
quire why it is that their children will 
perform so much better at school than 
at home. One might answer that 
teachers who succeed in establishing 
a cooperative spirit in the classroom do 
so by the exercise of patience and 
tact, traits which will get just the 
same results at home. A visit to school 
will convince you of all this. The sec- 
ond reason is that every parent should 
know how his or her child reacts in 
the schoolroom and also see how he 
compares with other children. This, 
again, the school visit will make plain. 
My little girl has to stay after school 
fo finish her work. I have an impulse 
to become indignant. The school day is 
so long for little people, the playtime 
so short! 


I ATTEND school and discover that 
for perhaps three-fourths of the time 
allotted for doing the lesson she is 
gazing seanaiadly about the room, 
istening to another class recite, se- 
renely surveying her classmates while 
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they work, and taking up her own 
pencil only when the period is nearly 
over. This habit of procrastination 
I’ve been tearing my hair about at 
home. 


THE teacher says, ““We must finish 
our work before we leave it.” I thoroly 
approve this, and I can readily see 
why my child has to stay after school 
to finish the exercise so tardily begun, 
work the other children have com- 
leted. One or two days of this and 
begin to hear that she is one of the 
first to get thru. The teacher suc- 
ceeded where I have been making 
small progress. More power to her! 
Or perhaps we’ve been feeling that 
the work is too hard for children the 
age of ours. Our trip to school may 
show that the rest of the class do it 
quickly and without strain. We must 
accept the fact, then, that it is our 
child and not the system that is out 
of step. Let us work with the child 
and stop lambasting the system. 
Even if the child brings home per- 
fect report cards you will need this 
view of him in the schoolroom. The 
boy or girl with the highest grades 
and deportment may be the unhap- 
piest one, out [Continued on page 84 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


S DISCOVER rich significance 
where you have recognized only drab 
commonplace is one of the joys which 
gives life its perpetual zest. 

On a snowy morning you bend 
wearily to zip sodden overshoes once 
again on stubby small feet. Of a sud- 
den, with a plunge and lift to your 
heart, you see these same trudging 
feet, shod in the seven-league boots of 
youth, leaping over the hilltops of the 
future and rounding a sunlit corner 
out of your sight. A workaday pur- 
pose was mine as I planned to talk 
over with you this month the biog- 
raphies, old and new, of our nation’s 
statesmen. And now I can tes- 
tify that these same biogra- 
phies, read cumulatively, have 
the gripping vitality that sends 
a thrill up the spine, as one 
senses the aspiration, the des- 


Biographies of Our Nation’s Statesmen 
They have the gripping vitality that sends a thrill up the spine 


First of all, in its own rare and 
unique niche, I want to place 4meri- 
can, by Frank B. Linderman (The 
John Day Company, $3.50). This life 
story of Plenty-Coups, 80-year-old 
chief of the Crows, was told by him 
in sign language to Mr. Linderman. 
It records a civilization almost gone. 
Plenty-Coups stands out as a states- 
man leading his people with dignity 
towards a tragic annihilation of all 
that made the redman noble. Mr. 
Linderman in his preface quotes Na- 
poleon, who said after reading the 
Iliad, “I am particularly struck by 
the rude manners of the heroes, as 


Dear Mrs. Garst: 


After living in Montana for 


perate cost, the nobility that 
have gone into the making of 
the United States. 


more then forty years I wrote the life-story 



















of Plenty-coups, chief of the Crows, because 
I believe him to be the best living repre- 


mmm, sentative of oldtime Indian statesmen and 
7 warriors, the one redman whose story might 








bring understanding to men and women of the 


white race. 


Sincerely, 


compared with their lofty thoughts.’, 
The tragedy is ours that in conquer- 
ing the redman we have lost beyond 
recall the precious wisdom of his an- 
cient tradition—his “lofty thoughts.” 
In gathering together with sympath- 
etic insight the unique reminiscences 
of the old chief, the author has done 
an invaluable historical service and, 
incidentally, written a fascinating 
book. How the medicine man made 
his magic, how the young warrior 
attained prestige, how little Indian 
boys played seventy years ago—I only 
hope I’ve made the book sound as 
captivating as it really is! 

To be downright honest, do many 
of us have a much more definite con- 
ception of the drama inherent in our 
history than a few scattered visual 
images? There, for example, stands 
George Washington at the prow of his 
boat as it crosses the river among the 


S 
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The corner of grandfather’s arm 
is better riding than the saddle 
of livelier steeds. Frank Linder- 
man, author of “‘American,”’ with 
his grandson, James Beale Waller 
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ice floes above Trenton. The hoof- 
beats of Paul Revere’s horse as he 
roused the men of Lexington and Con- 
cord pound thru our national con- 
sciousness. A long, lanky boy lying 
prone on the floor, reading by firelight, 
represents the American epic: From 
Log Cabin to White House. But take 
a book like The Adams Family, by 
James Truslow Adams (Little, Brown 
and Company, $4). 


THE record of this inflexible, bril- 
liant clan Jays down a rich tapestry 
of historical background. At three 
crises in our nation’s history an 
Adams has stood as our am- 
bassador at the court of Saint 
James and with courageous 
© — dignity upheld our national in- 

tegrity. When the struggle for 
| popular favor has made poli- 
v) ticlans timid to grasp the net- 
tle of decisive action, an Adams 
in successive generations has 
stood firm against corruption 
and ignorance and announced, 
“1 will do this.” 

Historian Adams says he is 
no relation of the family he so 
brilliantly chronicles. The book 
is written with that combina- 
tion of scholarship and sim- 
plicity which is all too rare. 
You won’t want to pick it up 
for utter relaxation at the end 
of an arduous blue Monday, 
but if you can give to it a mind 
fresh and coéperative your re- 
ward will be an ideal and tantalizing in- 
troduction to our country’s dramatic 
past, for “American history is all clut- 
tered up with Adamses.” And should 
you want to follow further the life 
story of the Adamses, a lively, infor- 
mal pair of books are Mr. and Mrs. 
John Quincy Adams: An Adventure in 
Patriotism, and Abigail Adams: The 
Second First Lady, by Dorothie Bobbe 
(Minton, Balch & Company, each 
$3.50). The Letters of Henry Adams, 
edited by Worthington C. Ford 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $5) 
have just been compiled, and if you 
have relished the bitter savor of his 
autobiography, you will want to know 
this profound man as he reveals him- 
self thru his letters, tho, even so, he 
still remains an enigma. 





THE line between gossip and human 
interest is a delicate but very real 
demarcation. The biographer who 
tittle-tattles and delves with nosing 
eagerness into family-skeleton cup- 
boards is as [Continued on page 57 
















the House 


A department which appears 


every other month 


J. F. Carter 


On THE exterior of my house small 
knots are showing thru the paint. How 
may this be prevented? 

There are two ways. One is to put 
a coat of shellac over the knots and 
a coat of paint on top of the shellac. 
The other, more modern and, so far 
as we know, a surer way, 1s to put a 
coat of aluminum paint over the 
knots. Then paint as usual. 


A white scum or alkaline coating 
has formed on some of the bricks of our 
bungalow. It extends from the ground 
upward about 3 feet. Neither the house 
nor the basement is damp. The base- 
ment side of the brick wall is cemented. 
I fear the bricks will become damaged. 

The name given to this outgrowth 
is “efflorescence.” It is caused by the 
soluble salts in the mortar or the 
bricks being brought out by water. 
When the water evaporates the salts 
dry on the bricks or mortar. There is 
no organic harm and nothing to cause 
worry. However, we would suggest 
your seeing that no downspout or 
gutter is leaking. Age will overcome 
this, inasmuch as the soluble salts 
will all come out after a while and 
be washed off by rains. 


Our bedrooms are too hot in summer. 
What can we do? © 

The heat is coming from the attic 
or space above the bedrooms. If an 
attic is above the bedrooms, floor the 
attic at once and, in addition, because 
it is really worth while and money, 
nail a rigid insulation on the attic 
rafters or place a nonrigid insulation 
between the rafters in the attic. 


If we use a nonrigid insulation be- 
tween the studs, is it necessary to use 
paper over the sheathing? 

he nonrigid insulations are strict- 
ly insulators. They do not stop wind. 
But paper of a good quality over the 
sheathing does stop wind and is not 
a very good seuallatie: If you can 
afford the little extra expense of the 
building paper, add it. 


In so many house plans kitchen 
sinks are placed on the outside wall. Is 
there not danger of the water’s freezing? 





The Question Before 





In most designs 
it is best to place 
the sink on the out- 
side wall. The water 
pipes should come 
up thru a well-insu- 
lated wall, but if 
they do not, then 
see that such pipes 
are well wrapped 
with mineral wool 
and burlap. Both 
hot- and cold-water 
pipes should be cov- 
ered this way. In- 
sulation of the pipes 
is necessary, both 
to protect cold wat- 
er lain the freezing 
temperature and to 
protect the hot- 
water pipes so that 
no heat radiates. A 
few cents spent in 
such wrapping will 
actually save many 
times the cost each 
year in the heat 
used to raise the 
temperature of the 
water—not to men- 
tion the comfort of 
having hot water when wanted. 


How shall we lay linoleum? 

If the manufacturers’ agents are 
not close enough to lay the linoleum 
for you, see that a coat of linoleum 
cement is placed on the floor and that 
a layer of felt is then laid. On top of 
this should be another coat of the 
cement or hardening mastic, and then 
the linoleum. Be sure to see that 
linoleum floors are flush with the 
floors of rooms adjoining. There is a 
tendency to make the linoleum high- 
er, but this must be guarded against. 
Linoleum, when properly laid, is an 
extremely good covering. 


Is enamel paint practical, and 
should one use it for interior work? 

Several years ago white-enamel top 
coats for interior finishing, very shiny, 
were quite the style. This was changed 
to a mat finish, tho still it was enamel. 
And this was changed to ivory for 
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Using small pieces of paper, cover the metal work in this 
photograph and notice how the doorway loses interest. 
This demonstrates how important it is to make the pro- 
per selection of such building accessories as are here used 


many rooms, tho the ivory has been 
of the mat or dull finish. The ease 
with which it can be cleaned with 
soap and water makes it desirable for 
any home. Application is difficult, so 
it should be done by a practical paint- 
er. But, two coats of ground-color 
flat paint and two coats of these en- 
amels will make a good job, tho the 
more coats the better the finish. 


Why do nearly all house plans show 
small glass in windows instead of a 
single large pane? 

A single-pane sash is only rarely in 
keeping with the architectural beauty 
of the average residence. The break- 
ing down of size into smaller panes, 
or a multiple sash, is desirable from 
the architectural point of view. It is 
not more costly, and, surely, there is 
a tone of charm in the smaller window 
pane. In this day of casements the 
small pane is indispensable. 

[Continued on page 64 











Frank I. Solar 


Eva the winter months the 
home workshop is a cozy place which 
invites construction of projects for 
the home and children’s play. 

The modernistic bookcase shown is 
very easy to build. The parts may be 
assembled by simply butting the end 
of one board against the other or by 
making dado joints as shown in the 
drawing. One of these bookcases may 
be used at each side of the fireplace 
or they may be butted together to be 
used in a large space. 

Any wood may be used for making 
the bookshelves, as they are to be 
finished by painting. 

A good method to proceed with the 
work would be to square up the 42- 
inch end piece and on it lay out the 
locations for the shelves. Next make 
the bottom shelf and short end piece 
and assemble them to the long part 
with glue and eightpenny finishing 


nails. Continue building on each shelf 


till the top one is finished. 

Sandpaper all surfaces carefully, 
then set the nails and putty nail holes. 

Finish by painting or enameling the 
completed shelves cream color and 
striping the edges of the shelves with 
black or chocolate brown. Black with 
red trimming also is good. 

The back of the cabinet may be left 
open, or, if you prefer, you may close 
it by tacking a composition board to 


the back edges of the shelf. 







Almost any boy can build this 
electric-train station—a dupli- 
cate of an oldtime small-town 
one —from thin box lumber 


The roof is a separate section of 
the station and therefore can be 
removed for storing things inside 


The Handy Man 
Can Quickly Make Them 
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ALMOST any boy can build the 
electric-train station shown, using 
thin box lumber. 

This station is a duplicate of an old- 
time small-town station, and when it 
is decorated as suggested and lighted 
by connecting the small globe with 
the electric-train power plant, it is 
most attractive: Paint the station in- 
side and out, as well as the platform 
and under the eaves, a light green; 
the roof, window bars, and top of the 
chimney, bright red; and the door and 
window casings, cream color. 

The first part to make is the plat- 
form, which is % x 7 x 14 inches. 
Then make the end and side 
walls. From the different ele- 
vations shown in the draw- 
ing you can learn the sizes 





























Such a bookcase as this 
one fits nicely into a cor- 
ner which cannot be util- 
ized for any other purpose 







7 Any wood may be used for 
the bookcase, as it is to 

3 be painted or enameled 
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of the openings, which 
should be sawed before 
these parts are assembled. 
Use a coping saw, jig or band saw, or 
a pocket knife to do the cutting. As. 
semble the side walls to the end walls 
with liquid glue and %4-inch wire 
brads. 

Fit a board in the freight-room end 
of the station 11% inches up from the 
floor. Glue and brad this board in 
place. Assemble this section to the 
floor board. 

Make the two raised platforms from 
a piece of 2 x 4, one for the front and 
the other for the back of the station. 
Glue and brad these parts to the parts 
already assembled. The rear platform 
does not have an inclined runway like 
the front platform. 

Cut thin strips for the door and 
window casing and glue them in place. 
Common pins may be used to hold 
these parts in place while 
the glue is setting. 

Now make the roof and 
chimney and assemble 
them to pieces 214 inches 
wide made to slip just in- 
side the end walle, The 
roof is a separate section 
of the station, and there- 
fore it can be removed 
for storing small parts in- 
side. 

Trees for decorating the 
station yard can be pur- 
chased at the ten-cent 
stores or made by fitting 
shrubbery branches _ in 
spools. Only two or three 
trees will be required. 
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A planned vegetable garden is 
necessarily a profitable venture 
in which one may grow the 
greatest amount of produce for 
supplying the table and friends 


The Thought-Out Vegetable Garden 


How to get maximum yields from minimum areas 


M. G. Kains ... New York 


Th E most interesting solitaire game 
I play never ends in a stalemate! It 
always gives me a thrill while I am 
playing and sooner or later pays me 
in tangible winnings — a thing no 
other game with which I am ac- 
quainted does. It is the planning of a 
vegetable garden to get the largest 
possible quantities of produce from a 
minimum area! 

Never have I enjoyed the game and 
the stakes it pays more than last 
year. Like a skillfully played game of 
chess the various “moves” kept me 
busy during several long February 
evenings, but unlike chess they were 
all to be seen on the “board” when 
I finished. 

Preliminary to the actual game I 
spent several previous evenings brows- 
ing among the seedsmen’s catalogs, 
gloating over the descriptions, and 
making fat lists of “must haves” and 
“try ’ems.” As these lists were obvi- 
ously too large for my available space 
(50x 75 feet), I reluctantly calculated 
the amount of room each variety 
would require, taking into considera- 
tion also the family appetite and then 
cutting out the ones least necessary 
or desirable. Among those to go were 
potatoes, late cabbage, and pumpkins, 
all of which are greedy of space and 
can be had in abundance in the mar- 
ket. In spite of the elision more than 
eighty varieties were included in the 
final list which I decided to order from 
the nurseryman. 

The plan was not only influenced by 
the determination to produce the 
largest possible quantity but during 


. 


the longest possible season to have no 
bare strips or patches after the rows 
of early crops had been removed and 
to have no more of any one variety 
than the family could use in prime 
condition, either fresh or canned. Suf- 
fice it to say that the plan worked ad- 
mirably. We had an ample supply of 
choice vegetables not only during the 
growing season but — canned or 
stored — enough to last until this 
year’s vegetables begin to mature. 


WHEN making out the cards with 
which to play I wrote the name of the 
variety and the number of days each 
vegetable normally needs to reach 
edible maturity. This data I got from 
the maturity table in Better Homes 
and Gardens’ leaflet B-G-13, “Data 
for Garden Planning” [sent on re- 
ceipt of a 2-cent stamp, addressing 
request to Department - The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines]. The cards were 
then sorted into six groups as follows: 
marker, companion, first succession, 
second succession, partner, and full 
season crops. 

The “ marker” crops include quick- 
growing vegetables sown or planted in 
the same rows with and at the same 
time as other vegetables whose seeds 
are slow to germinate; for example, 

arsnips and carrots, or whose seed- 
ae are hard to see, such as onions 
and beets. They thus show the posi- 
tions of the rows so that cultivation 
may start within a week of sowing. 
This is a great advantage because it 
prevents weeds from getting the upper 
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hand. The best marker crop is an 
extra-early-maturing globe radish be- 
cause the roots are ready for eating 
in three to four weeks, and when re- 
moved they do not disturb the plants 
of the more permanent crop. Radish 
seeds when sown for marking should 
be dropped 2 or more inches apart. 
If the small radish seeds are sifted out 
and only the large ones used for mark- 
ing, the seedlings should appear in 
4 or § days in a uniform stand. 
I have tried onion sets and trans- 
lanted lettuce plants as markers but 
men found them both undesirable 
because the roots of the onion spread 
too widely in the soil and the leaves 
of the lettuce too much on the sur- 
face. They each injure the plants that 
remain, either by disturbing the soil 
when pulled or by shading the ground. 
The term “companion” crop applies 
to each of two crops sown or planted 
at the same time, each requiring a dif- 
ferent length of time from the other 
or others to reach maturity. For in- 
stance, onion sets in one row, trans- 
planted lettuce and cabbage plants 
alternating in the next. The onions 
and lettuce, both of which mature 
quickly, will naturally be removed 
before the cabbage would crowd them 
or need the space for its own develop- 
ment. 


SUCCESSION” applies to crops 
that precede or follow each other. Usu- 
ally ce first succession is a hardy vege- 
table such as garden peas, which are 
sown in early spring. When the early 
sown crop [Continued on page 68 
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How to Change a Variety 


by Grafting 


Clarence E. Baker 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue University 


‘Te topworking of apple trees is 
sometimes considered merely the pas- 
time of the amateur gardener. (By 
topworking we mean the changing of 
a variety by grafting.) Once it was a 
mark of distinction for a gardener to 
be able to exhibit a tree bearing sev- 
eral different varieties of apples. Now 
such an occurrence is too widely un- 
derstood to bring forth exclamation of 
wonder and amazement. 

Topworking of apple trees has be- 
come a very desirable practice under 
certain conditions, however, and every 
gardener should be familiar with the 
operations involved. 

Occasionally an apple tree will 
come into bearing at 4 or § years of 
age and prove to be not the variety 
for which it was purchased but one 
far inferior or even worthless. Perhaps 
the fact that the gardener was > 
miliar with the variety best suited to 
conditions led him to plant a less 
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desirable variety. In y 


At the left is shown the split stub of 
a limb with the cions properly insert- 
ed. Notice the bud in the thick outer 
portion at the base of the cion 


Below: Because of danger of sunscald 
after removal of much foliage-bear- 
ing area, only part of a large tree 


should be topworked each year 
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either case we have a 

tree § years or more of 

age that is all but worthless for the 
purpose it was designed to serve. To 
remove it and begin over with a new 
tree would mean waiting another five 
or more years. 


IN SUCH cases it is very desirable 
to topwork or topgraft these trees to 
some desirable variety, for by so 
doing comparatively little time is lost 
in bringing the trees into bearing. As 
such trees are generally too large to 
make budding or whip-grafting prac- 
ticable, cleft-grafting is the method 
used. The work may be done at any 
time during the dormant season. 
The limbs to be grafted should be 
cut squarely across with a fine-toothed 
saw, taking care not to injure or loosen 
the bark. The stub left on the tree is 
next split across the cut surface. If 
much work is to 
be done, a tool 
with a wide 
blade should be 
provided. A 
grafting tool 
may be fash- 
ioned from a 
large file by any 
good black- 
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A sufficient num- 
ber of grafts may be 
topworked on rel- 
atively young trees 
to complete the 
change of variety in 
a single season. At 
left,an ideal subject 





smith. If only a few grafts are to be 
made, a large knife and a cold chisel 
may suffice. After the limb is split, 
it is held open by means of a wedge 
until the cion may be inserted. 

The cion is made from a 1-year-old 
twig of the variety that is to be 
worked into the existing tree, and it 
should be long enough to have at 
least three buds. These cions may be 
collected as soon as the tree is fully 
dormant and stored in a cool place 
in moist sand until needed. 

Along the base of the cion two 
sloping cuts are made to form a wedge 
leaving one side of the cion a little 
thicker than the other. It is well to 
have the lower bud in the thicker 
portion of the cion and near the top 
of the wedge. 


"THE cions are now inserted into the 
limb which has been split and wedged 
open. Two cions are used to each 
limb, placing one at each side, and 
they are inserted in such a manner 
that the thicker side of the wedged 
portion of the cion is to the outside 
of the limb. When the wedge or chisel 
is removed, the tension of the limb 
holds the grafts securely in place. The 
cions must be carefully placed, so that 
the inner bark of the cion touches the 
inner bark of the limb. To insure this, 
it is a wise precaution to point the 
cion slightly away from the outer 
extremity of the limb to make certain 
of the crossing [Continued on page 67 





























Artcraft Department Conducted by 
Ruby Short McKim 


Many of our modern handcrafts 
have a background of tradition that 
would make them interesting even if 
the resultant pieces were not as lovely 
as they are. Among these crafts is 
hardanger, of pure Scandinavian ori- 
gin. Hooking, reminiscent of Colonial 
days, is another; and crocheting also 
enjoys a very strong revival because 
most women so thoroly enjoy doing it. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
a hardanger square, scarf, or small 
pieces left from the days when har- 
danger was a special fad, you un- 
doubtedly have something as for- 
mally beautiful and sturdy in its 
province as the North Cape itself! 
Hardanger is fascinating to do; its 
foundation of “‘kloster blocks” being 
simply § stitches over 4 warp threads, 
with all the cut spaces, fill-ins, and 
edges fitting like masonry built to- 
gether with this unit. The material 
must be an exact, rather open weave 
and hard finish because counting of 
threads is the basis for it all. 

One scarf to use as a dresser, buffet, 
or table runner we have worked out 
exactly, in a charming and rather sim- 
ple pattern. Hardanger cloth is not 


‘*Take a nap,”’ invites a 
colorful folded afghan 
designed for crocheting 
by Laura Holmes 


Yarn, rags, or old silk 
hosiery make an Al- 
manac Hooked Rug, 
by RubyShort McKim 


| 


sn 


Hardanger, Hooking 
and Crochet— 


Oldtime crafts that have returned 







stamped, but a defi- 
nite chart counting 
stitches and describ- 
ing the technique ac- 
companies it. This one 
scarf, No. 711, is 
planned to finish about 
16 inches wide by 42 
inches long, or you 
may work out many 
other designs from fin- 
ished pieces or pic- 
tures with instruc- 
tions. We can supply 
a hardanger book, Or- 
der No. 712, which 
contains numerous de- 
signs with their charts; 
and the hardanger 
cloth, 36 inches wide 
cut any desired length is No. 712C. 
Mercerized cotton is used for the em- 
broidery, with finer thread for the 
over-and-under weaving of the drawn- 
work parts. 


THE Almanac Rug had for its in- 
spiration those conventional figures 
so charmingly used in the days of Poor 
Richard. Signs of the zodiac have 
been faithfully heeded 
both before and since 
the Colonial days, but 
they had an especially 
picturesque vogue dur- 
ing that era of Early 
American art and craft. 
The rug’s tone of sturdy 
formality is especially 
appropriate for an en- 
trance hall, the library, 
a man’s den, or to lay 
before a bookcase or 
fireplace. This design is 
adapted for the use of 
your own materials, be- 
ing in three colors only 
— black, for silhouette 
figures and their frames, 
ee old silk 
osiery, and any one 
predominating hue that 
you choose to dye for 
center and a narrow 
edge. Rose, sea-green, or 

wder blue would be 
armonious with the 
black and parchment 
tint. We can furnish 
thisin 34-inch diameter, 
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A rug to crochet of heavy 
rug yarn in the Star Stitch; 
designed by Emma S. Tyrrell 


The Rainbow Pillow above, 
with its dozen blended hues, 
is simple to crochet and so 
lovely; also by Mrs. Tyrrell 


“This angora-like crocheted 
baby hood is designed to fit 
well,’’ says Emma S. Tyrrell 


either in extra-heavy wax-pat- 
tern form as No. 713P to stamp on 
your own cloth, or ready stamped on 
40-inch India burlap, as No. 713. 
Yarn, rags, or a combination of the 
two may be used. 

We also offer a regulation hooking 
needle together with full instruction 
chart for using it. This is a strongly 
built hooking needle that can be used 
with either rags or yarn, making regu- 
lar stitches. The order number is 514. 


A RUG (shown on this page) can 
be crocheted of 19 balls of tn sae rug 
yarn, using the oldtime Star Stitch. 
And it is thick, and warm, and soft, so 
comfortable to step one’s toes onto in 
bathroom or bedroom, yet perfectly 
appropriate for living-room, sunroom, 
or dining-room, if crocheted in suit- 
able colors. A rug hook is used. 

Emma S. Tyrrell, the designer, 
made hers in distinct ovals of color, 
with this combination: first chain 
with center row around it of maroon, 
next row rose, 2 rows ivory, 2 rows 
lighter green, I row violet, I row rose, 
2 rows ivory, 2 rows lighter green, 1 
row of darker green. The number of 
balls used of each color were: maroon 
I, rose 3, lighter green 6, violet 2, 
ivory 5, darker green 2. 

Make a chain 18 inches long, re- 
quiring 47 sts. For the first star, skip 
chain next to hook, take a loop thru 
each of the next 4 chains, making 5 
loops on hook with the first 2 loops 
shorter than the last 3 loops; yarn 
over hook and [Continued on page 102 










































As Winter Goes We Plan 


the Garden’s Summer Clothes 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America Page 


Warw !—feels like spring, 


Cousin Marion. It’s sure too warm 
for my winter coat,” exclaims the 
first Master Gardener to arrive with 
Uncle Sage at the Hollyhock Lane 
Garden House. 

“The same here,” exclaim Aunt 
Rosemary’s Climbers as they come 
running, out of breath, down Holly- 
hock Lane. 

“The sun feels like spring, Cousin 
Marion. Shouldn’t we take the heavy 
leaf cover off our flowers?” ask the 
Sprouters, as they run pell mell with 
coats flying open, thru the garden 
gate, the Kindergardeners close on 
their heels. 

“You'll be glad to button your 
winter coats tight around you before 
evening!” laughs Uncle Sage. “Even 
now the wind is changing slightly to 
the north.” 
“Yes, I am afraid that February is 
just playing one of her tricks on you, 
 pecwe Gardeners,”’ answers Cousin 

arion. “She has many weather 
tricks up her sleeve that fool even 
the trees and shrubs into thinking 
that spring is here. It is true that 
spring is not far off. And of course our 
Junior Gardeners will not be caught 
napping when she does arrive. We shall 
be ready to welcome her with the gift 
of a lovely summer wardrobe.” 

“What do you mean, Cousin 
Marion?” asks one of Aunt Lark- 
spur’s Sprouters. ““How can we give 
spring a summer wardrobe?” 
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“Come into the garden house and 
I shall show you what I mean,” 
answers Cousin Marion. “Planning 
for our garden’s summer clothes is 
to be our February Hollyhock Lane 
adventure. Take off your coats and 
find your places at the big Junior Gar- 
den Club round table.” 

“Look at the stack of seed cata- 
logs!” exclaims Uncle Sage’s Master 
Gardeners. “‘ What are we going to do 
with them, Cousin Marion? We 
brought our January garden plans 
with us for you to see.” 


“T HOPE that all of my Junior Gar- 
deners have their garden plans with 
them,” answers Cousin Marion. “ For 
we are going on a shopping tour thru 
our seed catalogs. There we shall se- 
lect some lovely summer clothes for 
our gardens, and of course we shall 
not know how many we need unless 
we have made our plans on paper, as 
we learned to do for our January 
activity. 


“SUPPOSE we take a look at the 
garden plans that you have made for 
your January adventure. Here are 
Priscilla’s plans. My goodness, she 
has even drawn a picture of the way 
she hopes her garden will look when 
it is finished. And see how she has put 
her dear old neighborhood friends in 
it. Why, she has even written a poem 
about her garden! Read it to us, 
Priscilla, for no doubt it will tell us 





The Garden of Dainty Priscilla 


The dainty Priscilla was heard to exclaim, 
““My garden shall be very much like my name, 
With beds all in neat geometric design— 

An old-fashioned garden shall surely be mine.” 


Of course wee Priscilla expected to know 

The joy we all have when our flower seeds grow, 
But little she guessed when her garden was done 
That all of the neighbors would find it such fun. 


Grandmother Higgins, who walked with a cane, 
Declared, “It’s the best in all Hollyhock Lane, 
For it makes me remember when I was a girl, 
With feet both a-twinkle and heart all a-whirl.”’ 


Old Mr. Martin, who always looked sad, 
Came into this garden and really looked glad. 
“My mother’s old garden far off by the sea 
Was just like this old-fashioned garden,”’ said he. 


Said old Mr. Casey, who brought fruit and fish, 
“A garden like this is me hear-rt’s fondest wish! 
Shure it makesme all over!I’m young once again, 
A-dancin’ wid Maggie down Shaunnesy’s Lane.” 


The talk Mr. Brewer, who studied all day, 
And Tony, who carried the garbage away, 
The wealthy Miss Cabot, who lived all alone 
Declared it a garden they'd love for their own. 


Priscilla announced, “To the end of my days 
The old-fashioned flowers are all I shall raise; 
I’m sure I don’t care for a garden that’s grand, 
But I do like a garden that folks understand.” 
—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 





just what kind of a garden you intend 
to have,” says Cousin Marion. 

Priscilla passes around the picture 
shown at the top of the page. While 
the Junior Gardeners are looking at 
it with interest, she reads to them her 
poem called “The Garden of Dainty 
Priscilla.” 


IF ALL Junior Gardeners have 
slanned their gardens as carefully as 
Priscilla, what a beautiful America 
we shall soon have!” happily ex- 
claims Cousin Marion. “It looks as 
tho every one of my Junior Garden- 
ers has a lovely garden plan ready. 
Some have both vegetables and flow- 
ers, while others have just flowers.” 

“Everyone take a seed catalog! 
Let’s pretend that the catalog is a 
garden clothing store. We open the 
door by turning back the first leaf. 
What gorgeous flower models we see, 
dressed in every tint and hue! Here 
comes the floorwalker (Mr. Index 
Page) and asks us smilingly: ‘What 
can I do for you today? Would you 
like perennial or annual flowers?’ ” 

“Which do you think would be 
better for us?”’ we ask. 

“Every garden should have some 
of each,” he answers. “‘ The perennial 
flowers are those that, when planted 
from seed, do not bloom until the 
second year. However, the perennials 
will come up each year from their 
roots and will bloom for a week or 
two. | Continued on page 100 
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How you may avoid disturbing noises 
by using sound-absorbing materials 


Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laboratory 


Tw years ago a new house in a 
southern city was awarded a prize in 
a national architectural competition. 
Two weeks ago the owner of that 
house wrote me for help in making 
the house quiet. The best advice I 
could give him was to sell it! The loca- 
tion of the house was such that to 
have made it quiet enough for living 
purposes would have entailed heavy 
expense. 

It is much more economical and 
effective to design the house from the 
start so it will be quiet rather than to 
attempt to engineer quiet into it later. 

One of the first considerations in 
the study the Colgate University Lab- 
oratory is making of the psychologi- 
cally perfect house is quiet. We are 
not prompted to this desideratum be- 
cause a few persons are irritated par- 
ticularly by noises, but because noises 
are oftentimes very embarrassing, be- 
cause they disturb sleep, and because 
they are often a source of fatigue. 

In selecting a site for your home, 
care and foresight in considering out- 
side noises will simplify the problems 
of making the house quieter. A trolley- 
car makes around 60 noise units. (Zero 
is just inaudible; 100 noise units in- 
tense enough to make the eardrum 
tingle.) Work in our laboratory re- 
veals that with an intensity above 45 
there is a drain on bodily energy due 
to the fact that noise is a natural 
stimulus in causing the fear reaction. 


THE location of James Curley’s 
home in Boston is off the beaten path 
of the street-car, and the intensity of 
noise outside the house is only 20 
units. By considering the noisiness of 
the location it is apparent that much 
later trouble can be avoided. Trolley 
and truck routes should be kept three 
or four blocks away from the site. 
Brick or cobblestone pavement should 
be avoided because either adds to 
traffic din. 

A hillside site with a steep grade is 
undesirable because of the screech of 
brakes when cars are descending, and 
because of the whirr of gears of up- 
going cars. Tall buildings nearby and 

ouses constructed close together also 


Building Quiet 
Into Your House 


make the neighborhood rate 
lower on the score, for they re- 
strict the open air, which is a 
perfect absorber of sound en- 
ergy, thus promoting noise. 


OUTSIDE noises can be cut 
down 20 percent by keeping 
the windows closed so that 
noise cannot enter the home 
with full force. But since venti- 
lation is always desirable, spe- 
cial grills can be built which 
serve as acoustical baffles. 
These add burglar protection 
to the home by allowing win- 
dows to be tightly bolted at 
night, yet at the same time 
grills permit ventilation during 
a rainstorm when otherwise 
the windows would have to be 
closed. Grills also have better 
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eye appeal than visible draft 
deflectors which, incidentally, are in- 
effective in keeping noise out. 

Once inside the ordinary home, 
noise is like all of Horatio Alger’s 
heroes—it is persistent. When we clap 
our hands together we should expect 
the sound to last only a small fraction 
of a second. But in some rooms it can 
be heard distinctly for three or more 
seconds. This phenomenon of rever- 
beration is caused by the wall and 
floor surfaces’ reflecting more than 90 
percent of the sound waves that strike 
them. These surfaces are ordinarily 
more effective at reflecting sound than 
a mirror is at reflecting light, the mir- 
ror reflecting less than 80 percent of 
light energy. Literally, the sound en- 
ergy of the handclap is bounced from 
surface to surface thousands of times 
before it becomes inaudible. This pro- 
longation in some rooms makes a sen- 
tence sound like a jumble and, there- 
fore, some homes are embarrassingly 
noisy. 

An unfurnished house is always 
noisy because there is practically no 
material on the walls or floors which 
will absorb noise. It is made less rever- 
berant immediately it is furnished. 

The average house can be made 
quieter by the judicious selection 
of furnishings. Cretonne draperies, 
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The upper-left illustration shows boards of 
sound-absorbing material hanging loose 
from cleats. Upper right shows ‘“‘stag- 
gered”’ studdings, kept apart so that insu- 
lating material may be placed between. 
In the center illustration the arrows at 
right indicate sound-absorbing material. 
‘Transverse sleepers, 1 x 3 inches, are placed 
in the same layer, as shown by forked 
arrows at left. Bridging is shown by lower- 
left arrow. Lower illustration shows con- 
struction of an acoustical ventilator under 
a window ledge. Black lines indicate sound- 
absorbing material. The air currents pass 
thru outer and inner grills, which are indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, and lower-right 
arrow indicates the location of the drain 
for instance, absorb but little sound 
energy. Heavy velour hangings in 
deep folds have high absorption value 
in contrast. Thick rugs absorb more 
sound than thin ones. A room in which 
the floor is completely covered with 
large rugs is quieter than one contain- 
ing small, scattered rugs. Mohair ee 
holstery should be substituted for 


leather, as it is a sound absorber. 


Bur this is ahead of our story and 
deals with furnishings rather than 
building. Most modern insulating ma- 
terial and some wallboard have high 
sound-absorption value. When this 
material is buried in the walls for heat 
insulation, it loses most of its potency 
for making the house quieter because 
it is placed where direct sound waves 
from room (Continued on page 92 
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Irish Food? - 


Near the close of that antebel- 
lum period which marked the heyday 
of the Southern Planter, and just 
shortly before Lincoln issued his first 
call for volunteers, an Irish eating 
house was established in the then 
downtown New York. At that time 
an event hardly worth recording, 
Cavanagh’s restaurant is particularly 
interesting today because, after 70 
years, it is still doing business in the 
same location. 

The tide of business has surged 
around it from below Fourteenth 
Street as the center has been moving 
north, and yet it stands, a little to 
the west of the main arteries of traffic 
in one of the few old sections of New 
York which has not yet been entirely 
blotted out by business and apart- 
ment houses and skyscrapers. There 
is still plenty of business in the neigh- 
borhood, which brings it a large lunch- 
eon clientele, and there are still old 
residents in the Chelsea district who 
go there regularly at dinnertime, 
which is the hour when pilgrimages 
are made from all over the city by 
those in search of the substantial 
chophouse food of best quality. Up- 
holding its good Irish name and fame 
are its proprietor, manager, and its 
waiters, most of whom are Irish or of 
Irish descent. 

There are many family groups at 
Cavanagh’s on Friday nights. Some- 
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Cavanagh’s is an institution in New York. An Irish eating 
house out of the past, it is still doing business in the same 
location after 70 years (Photograph by Scandlin Studios) 


- Then step this way 


times these are made up of three gen- 
erations — the first of which has 
grown up with Cavanagh’s. They go 
there for the broiled blue fish or mack- 
erel, or for the lobsters which are 
shipped from “down in Maine” every 
day. A broiled lobster or Lobster 
Newburg from a copper chafing dish 
prepared as at Cavanagh’s is some- 
thing to remember. 


As FOR oysters, when you see Blue 
Point, Robbin Island, Cape Cod, or 
Lynhaven listed on the menu you can 
be sure they are really these, and not, 
as they are in many restaurants, des- 
ignation of smail or large oysters, 
whichever is on hand. From Massa- 
chusetts come the Cape Cods and 
the Buzzard Bays; from the end of 
Long Island come the Robbin Islands; 
from the Chesapeake come the Lyn- 
havens when they are procurable, 
which is only in a cold winter. They 
come up in barrels, are transferred to 
the refrigerator to chill, and finally 
are opened just as they are ordered, 
being placed on beds of ice at the last 
moment — the only proper way to 
serve oysters on the half shell. 

In the front of one of the large 
rooms is the old oyster bar, busy as it 
can be at the meal hour, where you 
may watch the barman opening your 
oysters if you like. As many oysters 
as the plate will hold is a serving 
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Edith M. Barber 


at this well-known Irish restaurant. 

A beefsteak party at Cavanagh’s is 
an event for the participants. You 
need all the appetite you can work 
up, for the menu includes Oysters 
Casino, celery, beefsteak, Saratoga 
potatoes, lamb chops, and coffee. 

Oysters Casino (those oysters baked 
on the half shell seasoned with minced 
bacon and green peppers) for an appe- 
tizer, in case you need one for beef- 
steak! Then comes all the steak you 
can eat, and after that, a lamb chop! 
I inquired as to why a lamb chop was 
served as the finale of the meal. “‘ Why, 
for dessert! Lamb is a sweet meat, 
and a bite of French lamb chop is the 
perfect finish to a beefsteak supper,” 
] was told. 


Man-sIzE portions of all foods are 
served in this restaurant, so it is un- 
wise to order many dishes. Some of 
the most favored dishes are Aristo- 
crat Irish Stew, German Pot Roast, 
Lamb Stew — Dublin style, Beef a 
la Mode with Potato Pancakes, Chick- 
en ala King, Broiled Lobster, Lobster 
Newburg, Oyster Cream Broil, and 
Deviled Crabs; broiled fish, whatever 
is at its best in season, and baked 
potatoes that are worthy of the 
name—large and mealy, broken open 
as soon as they come out of the oven 
and topped with a large piece of 
butter which [Continued on page 94 
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What a Club President 
Ought to Know 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


“ 
Can ou tell me just what are the 
duties of a club president? I am newly 
elected to this office and am so anxious to 
have a successful year. Will you tell me 
what to do?” 

These questions are asked so often of 
the Club Department, and immediately 
when I read a letter of this sort, I recall a 
woman of my acquaintance who has suc- 
cessfully served many times as a club 
president. She is a charming person, quiet, 
dignified, gracious, and the meetings 
where she presides move smoothly with. 
out friction or disagreement, yet so skill- 
ful is her direction that but few of the 
members are aware they are being direc- 
ted. “I will consult with her,” I said to 
myself, “Surely she can answer this ques- 
tion far better than I.” 

I found her in the pleasant living-room 
of her home and immediately disclosed 
my errand. 


Way certainly,” she exclaimed, “I 
am delighted to help you. Indeed, it is 
almost a profession, this serving as a club 
president. In the days when I was active 
in club life, I made a réal study of the 
responsibilities involved.’ 

When at last I left I knew I had just 
the help I needed to answer this inquiry. 
How I wish I had the space to repeat to 
you everything she said to me, but since 
I have not I shall try to give you the most 
essential things she told me. 

First of all, the club president must 
have executive ability. A knowledge of 
human relations is an important essential. 
The club president must be a person of 
tact, of understanding, one who appre- 
ciates and will make it her business to 
ascertain the particular ability of each 
member and who is able to direct that 
ability to its best use. 


WiskELy chosen committee chairmen 
will mean a successful club year, while 
carelessness in this respect will almost 
inevitably result in failure. A woman who 
has had no experience before on a com- 
mittee of this sort, yet who manages her 
household affairs with 
skill, who dresses her 
children on very little, 
buying for her home 
with careful thought, 


both for durability and A FEBRUARY 
beauty, who sets her eet Se, 
table generousl y but SUGGESTION 1 will AG K 


thriftily, and whose in- 
come always includes a 
margin for saving will 
without question han- 
dle the financial affairs 
of her club successfully. 

Then, too, (and my 
friend laid particular 
stress upon this) the 
club president must 
have vision, that qual- 
ity so necessary to 


Birthday. 


stamp fo 





PLAN an Americanization Party for Washington’s 
Invite your friends to a dinner which, 
among other things, consists of Virginia Baked Ham, 
Candied Yams, and Cherry Pie. When dinner is over 
have someone talk briefly on some phase of Wash- 
ington’s life and times and follow this with a lively 
recreation hour. 
you ap “ riate games. 
er reply.) 


every success. During the months follow- 
ing her election (these are ordinarily the 
summer months, when the club is not 
meeting) she should give thoughtful study 
to the needs of her group and build a con- 
structive, workable plan for the coming 
winter, and she must never, in her zeal to 
create enthusiasm for the carrying out of 
these plans, become dictatorial or overly 
aggressive. In the words of my friendly 
advisor, “A sense of humor, my dear, to 
the club president is the saving grace!” 

She chuckled reminiscently, “Over how 
many hard places it has carried me. When 
I found a situation growing tense, I 
always tried to think of something amus- 
ing, something I could at least laugh over 
inwardly; better yet, something T could 
repeat and which we ‘could all laugh 
about. Nothing clears the atmosphere like 
a good hearty laugh! How many club 
difficulties those five gay youngsters of 
mine and their escapades have bridged 
over!” (As we both laughed, I jotted down 
a note: “If your community possesses the 
mother of a large and successful family, 
elect her as your next president. Such a 
mother will find the management of a 


club of little difficulty.) 
A RUDIMENTARY knowledge of par 


liamentary law is of course necessary fo 

club president in order that she may keep 
the meeting moving smoothly and with- 
out friction, but small clubs need observe 
only the simplest of rules. To become 
arbitrary over parliamentary details irri- 
tates the members and is very likely to 
ruffle the good humor of the president her- 
self. 

Timeliness is another endearing charac- 
teristic. Always call meetings to order 
promptly at the exact time set. Plan to be 
at the meeting place a few moments ahead 
of time to allow for removing wraps and 
arranging on the table any papers needed. 
There are always last-minute consulta- 
tions to be had with committee chairmen 
or arrangements to be made for business 
coming before the club, and time for these 
details should be allowed before the meet- 
ing. If everything [Continued on page 62] 








(The Club Editor will gladly send 
Be sure to inclose a 2-cent 
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Such knowledge 
is too vital to 
be hushed 





. . . and this one small 
booklet will tell you 


Cs the fact dawns upon the young 
wife. Her married friends are showing reluc- 
tance to discuss one particular subject frankly. 
Surely they are her friends. She has always 
counted on them. And now they seem to be fail- 
ing her when she has joined their ranks and 
needs the help of their experience. 

Many women are so confused about feminine 
hygiene that they fear to advise others. But 
don’t worry. The knowledge you seck is too 
vital to be hushed and an authoritative booklet 
has been prepared for your guidance. 


The old-time fear of poisons 

There was a time when caustics and poisons were 
the only antiseptics strong enough for feminine 
hygiene. Much as doctors approved of surgical 
cleanliness they did not approve of bichloride of 
mercury and compounds of carbolic acid. Women 
didn’t like them either. And when they discover 
Zonite, when they realize the difference, all the 
old-fashioned fear leaves at once and forever! 


Zonite is safe as pure water 

Zonite is not caustic. Zonite is not poisonous. It can 
never cause mercurial poisoning; nor produce 
areas of scar-tissue; nor interfere with normal 
secretions. It is actually soothing to membranes. 
Yet—Zonite is really far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that may be allowed om the 
body. And in addition Zonite has remarkable 
qualities as a deodorant. 

Send coupon today for book of information and 
instruction. It is called “The Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene.”’ It is complete and reveal- 
ing. Zonite Products Corporation, Chrysler 
Bidg., NewYork. 





In bottles: 
30c, 60c, $1.00 
Both in U. S. A, 

and Canada 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION BH-12 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below. 


(CD) The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
(CD) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Scate. 
(Io Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 











See Advertising Index, page 119 















Too Mucu Acip 


dulls appetite; causes 
pain after eating 


Rich foods -— strong coffee — heavy 
cigars. Then the pain after pleasure. A 
sour stomach; indigestion! npr people 
who suffer from this kind of trouble 
have not learned its one common cause. 


Usually it’s the fault of an over-acid 
condition. 

Meats, fish and pastry can easily cause 
an over-acid condition. The alkaline 
balance of the stomach—so essential to 
proper digestion — is disturbed. Foods 
won't digest. They can’t. Nothing tastes 
right. One cigar and you're as logy as if 
you had smoked ten. Things you eat 
sour in the stomach, causing gas, heart- 
burn, nausea. Your head aches and you 
may become bilious, constipated, half- 
sick. 

All danger signals! Warnings that you 
need an anti-acid quickly. Heed Nature’s 
warnings. Meet the need at once with 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, 

One creamy, pleasant-tasting spoonful 
neutralizes many times its volume in 
excess acid. But take it for several days, 
until your stomach and bowels are 
sweetened. Until appetite returns and 
every sign of an over-acid condition 
has disappeared. 

Doctors endorse Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. The genuine prescriptional 
product is never sold in tablet form; 
only in bottles marked Phillips’ for your 
protection. 





PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


this year while the grapevines will be 
small. 

Annuals we must have this first year, 
but we should be starting our perennials, 
also. One catalog says that early sown 
Delphiniums often flower the same sea- 
son. 

And one firm offers a discount for early 
orders—we must take advantage of that. 


February 14. 1 CAME 
home from the Valentine 
luncheon at Sue’s with 
the dearest “personal fa- 
vor’’— a little bowl of 
lavender and white cro- 
cus. They’re so like fairy 
bubbles that I’m almost 
afraid to breathe on 
them. But Sue says that 
after they have finished 
blooming indoors this 
spring I am to slip them 
out of the bowl into the 
ground as soon as the 
soil is fit and that the 
bulbs will send up blooms 
again next year! 

When we sat down to 
the table this evening I 
had a large envelope sealed with a big 
heart lying on Peter’s plate. He opened it 
as quickly as a small boy might and, read- 
ing the slip, which was the acknowledg- 
ment of my order of a Starking apple tree, 
smiled at me happily and said with a 
chuckle: 

“The modern Eve offers me not only 
one apple—but the whole tree!” 

“But she hopes you'll spray your tree 
and not blame her if any snaky-looking 
worms get on it.” 

“While I, as Adam, wish your life to be 
as sweet as a bed’ of roses,” answered 
Peter with a flourish as he pulled out a 
box which he had hidden beneath the 
table. In it lay “The Rose Manual,” by 
J. H. Nicolas. 


February 16. Saturpay and a most disa- 
greeable day outside. Peter disappeared 
down the basement stairs right after 
lunch with several knobby packages, and 
after I had listened to “Carolina Moon,” 
whistled some forty times to the accom- 
paniment of thumps and squeaks and tap- 
pings, my curiosity was too strong to re- 
sist and I went downstairs, too. 

I sat down on the halfway step and sur- 
veyed the scene below. Peter was in his 
element—his tool chest open, shavings 
everywhere, and just putting a quaint 
high-pitched roof on a birdhouse when I 
spied him. 

“How’s this?” he asked, holding it up 
and squinting at the angle of its roof'ine. 
“Tt’s perfectly ducky,” I enthused. 

“No, it’s a wrenhouse,” corrected 
Peter. “No duck could enter this hole. 
It’s the recommended size—just as big as 
a silver quarter, too small for even spar- 
rows to squeeze thru. And it’s going to 
have a real perch for Jenny to light upon. 








| Continued from page ro| 


I’ve seen too many idiotic-looking houses 
ut up where they evidently expected the 
birds to fly straight thru the door. I’m 
going to paint it a good dark green and as 
soon as the paint is dry I’ll put it out to 
weather so that everything will be ac- 
ceptable when the birds come north. 

“What kind of seat would you like for 
the garden?” Peter inquired after a while. 

“Well, I’ve been dream- 
ing of a settle against the 
house, placed just where 
we could look over the 
garden, in the shelter, 
where we would drop 
down on to it easily,” | 
answered. 

“Will you sketch what 
you'd like?” asked Peter, 

anding me his pencil 
and a piece of paper torn 
off a sack of nails. 

“What do you think 
of having the seat hinged 
with a lid and a space be- 
neath for tools?” I in- 
quired, with pencil 
poised. 

“Fine—a little harder 
to build, but it ought to 
be worth it. You go ahead and draw the 
outlines of the back and ends as you'd 
like them and I’Jl attend to the hinges. 
But I thought we’d keep most of the tools 
along one side of the garage. You don’t 
want a seat big enough to hide a lawn 
mower, do you?” 

“Horrors, no!” I exclaimed, “just for 
gloves, trowels, scissors, labels and cord, 
and the garden-record book in the sum- 
mer—just things like that.” 

Peter went on whittling Jenny Wren’s 
front porch into proper size while | 
sketched a settle which pleased me. 

“Tom McCurrin makes his plant stakes 
and seed labels from his order copies so 
that everything is ready when he goes 
out to plant. That’s another good idea 
we'd better try,” added Peter as he gave a 
last smoothing to the little doorway with 
emery cloth. 


February 20. \r was such a glorious day 
overhead that I decided to put on my 
shower boots, take a walk, and call on 
Aunt Alice instead of telephoning. 

“Let’s go out to the toolhouse and 
look,” she said when I brought up the 
subject of garden tools. 

It’s strange how a new interest sharpens 
our eyes. Previously I had merely noticed 
that her toolhouse was well filled with all 
sorts of gardening appliances, but now | 
noticed details. 

Just inside the door was a deep, narrow 
box of oily-looking sand. Noting my 
glance, she explained: “Whenever I’m 
thru with a tool I plunge it into that sand 
before I hang it up. It cleans and oils them 
at the same time and they do not rust. 

“Oh, Aunt Alice,” I laughed, “I shall 
surely write today’s gardening record— 
in crimson italics!” 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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fter shopping 
look out for a 





Just a little hint to shoppers: 

Gargle frequently with full strength 
Listerine when you reach home. It 
may spare you a nasty cold or an irri- 
tated throat, a cold’s most frequent 
symptom. 

For Listerine kills germs in 15 seconds 
(fastest killing time accurately recorded 
by science). And colds are caused by 
germs. As a gargle, Listerine reduces 
the number of bacteria in the mouth 
98%. 

Shoppers usually catch cold because 
they pick up germs from other shoppers 
thus infected. The fatigued body hasn’t 
enough resistance to overcome these 
invaders. Listerine gives a helping 


50¢ Quality 
Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
Now 25¢ 


hand at a critical time. 

Make a habit of gargling with full 
strength Listerine every night and 
morning as a precaution against colds 
and other mouth infections. 

And when a cold is already started, 
call your physician and increase the 
frequency of the gargle to once every 
two hours, Thus you help nature keep 
disease germs under control. 

Keep Listerine at home and office, and 
at the first symptom of trouble use it 
full strength to get full germicidal 
power. Remember, Listerine is non- 
poisonous, safe, pleasant to use, and 
healing to tissue. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


kills germs in fifteen seconds 


fastest killing time accurately recorded by science 


See Advertising Index, page 119 
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NoMAR RESTS. .. 











... for the legs of 


your davenport, 
upholstered chairs 


Bassick NoMar Rests will keep your floors 
and floor coverings beautiful — free from 
gouges and ugly matted spots. Free from 
scratches and blemishes. 

NoMars spread the weight of furniture 
f-l-a-t on their broad, unbreakable Atlasite 
bases, protecting floors, rugs, carpets. NoMars 
are easy to install. Their natural brown wood- 
tone blends in with furniture—adds a fine, fin- 
ished appearance. 

Equip your furniture with 
NoMars and notice the big 
difference they make. A few 
dollars invested in floor pro- 
tection will save you many 
times that amount when it 
comes to refinishing floors and 
replacing coverings. 

Buy Bassick NoMar rests 
and casters at your nearest 
hardware or house furnishing 
store. Or mail coupon below. 


THE BASSICK CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 





“Socket’’'NoMars 
fit snugly into cas- 
ter sockets. “ Drive- 
on"' NoMars drive 
on easily and 
quickly. Cannot 
splitf urniture legs 
or work loose. 
Four sizes. 50c to 


$1.00 per set of 4. 





Bassick__ 


TEE, . 
For 35 years the buy-word for fine casters and 
furniture rests 








THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Send me descriptive literature showing where and how 
to use Bassick Casters and NoMar Rests. 
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What Kind of Dishes Will You Buy? 


| Continued from page 34 | 


They are offered to meet the demand for 
something specially adapted to either 
Early American or French Provincial in- 
teriors. My friend chose an English earth- 
enware pattern with a printed center of 
American scenes—authentic ones on 
which a great deal of research, both his- 
torical and technical, has been expended. 
The ware is durable and of excellent 
quality as well. 

In floral patterns in china, as well as in 
linen, a new restraint, a new formality, a 
confining of the pattern within limits, is 
the mode. A plain-color edge with a formal 
bouquet of flowers in the center and an 
embossed edge with a formal floral center 
or a plain center with formal flower design 
around the edge are the new types of 
floral decorations offered. One charming 
English floral pattern, while informal in 
general arrangement, still expresses a 
charming reserve. 


In IMPORTED, but even more in 
American-made china, there is a strong 
tendency to depend on beauty or unusual- 
ness of shape rather than on decoration. 
For instance, one of the oldest and best 
known English houses has brought out a 
full dinner service in a pattern which for 
years has been offered in only a few pieces. 
The design is a delicate lacelike embossed 
effect, intricate but lovely. The color is a 
creamy white. It would of course com- 
panion happily only with glass and linen 
which are restrained and refined in char- 
acter. 

An American offering which can be had 
in plain green, rose, or yellow depends on 
wide, graceful flutings of plate edges and 
vertical surfaces for interest. The same 
shape in ivory with decorations is availa- 
ble to those to whom decorations are a 
necessity. The newest pattern is ivory 
with an irregular green edging. 


STILL another American offering de- 
pends on the geometrical effects of set- 
backs in handles, knobs, and the like to 
furnish a crisp, modern appearance. A 
silver edging is the only decoration of one 
of these patterns; and flower patterns, 
when present, are formalized leaves, 
wheat sprays, heather, iris, and the like. 
A strikingly different line both in ap- 
pearance and weight and method of 
manufacture is offered by another Ameri- 
can factory. It is as light in weight as 
china and said to be 
as durable as earth- 
enware. The present 
offerings are a pas- 
tel pink with inlaid 
embossing of white 
around the rim. 
Other colors will be 
available. 

A simple banding 
of color on an ivory 
dish, if the quality is 
good and the shape 
lovely, creates an 
air of quiet dignity 
and distinction. At 
the showroom of 
one of the English 





Salad or dessert plates. 
A nice way to do is to 
match dessert plates 
and cups and saucers 





houses noted for distinctive wares, | chose 
such a pattern with a banding of a lovely 
shade of medium blue. 

Another English house offers a wide 
banding of color in maroon, in blue, or in 
green, with a delicate edging of gold to 
make it more formal. 


DecoraTIONS may be any color 
which suits your general scheme, but color 
tends to the formality of dark rich shades 
or to the delicacy of pastel shades. Floral 
patterns are in lovely subdued tones. The 
trend in background has, except in solid- 
color dishes, as you know, swung from 
white to the almost buff or apricot colors 
but has come back to a creamy ivory 
(which we do not tire of easily). 

What about service plates? I should 
say, have them if you can, by all means. 
They add a great deal to the beauty of a 
table setting and to the first impression 
that your guests get of your dinner. The 
loveliest service plates are of china and 
may be had in both American-made and 
imported wares. 

Nowadays we do not buy 100-piece 
sets of china any more than we buy living- 
room suites. It takes more thought to use 
properly related pieces in the living-room 
than to buy a suite—likewise to combine 
several types of china or a group of china, 
glass, silver, or pewter. But isn’t it much 
more interesting and charming? For in- 
stance, the manufacturer of the lovely 
plate with a narrow band of medium blue 
suggests a color for every course. Sup- 
posing you bought this simple plate for 
the main course, together with serving 
dishes and cups and saucers, you could 
buy a contrasting color for your soup and 
a multicolored pattern in bread-and- 
butter and salad plates. Salad and dessert 
plates are often square, and it’s ver) 
smart to use a much more elaborate des 
sert plate than you would care to or could 
afford to have in a whole set. It is smarter 
still to match this with an after-dinner 
cup and saucer. 


[ Editor’s Note: We shall be glad to 
advise readers where they may obtain 
those articles of home or garden equip- 
ment that may be of particular interest 
to them. Address The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and inclose a 2-cent stamp 
for reply.] 




















































PezzA,of Naples 
He prescribes 
Palmolive Soap 
to Neapolitan 
beauties who 
wish to “keep 
that schoolgirl 





CreciLte ANDRE, of 
Palermo: “Palm- 








complexion.” olive is the one 
soap I can rely on 
to cleanse the skin 
and at the same time 
keep it supple.” 
Retail Price 


10c 







And the world over—more than 20,000 
leaders in beauty culture advise their 
lovely patrons to use no soap but Palmolive 


Italy’s great beauty experts 


teach olive and palm oil method 
to keep that schoolgirl complexion 


Pezza, of Naples,says: 
“No woman deserves 
a lovely skin if she 
fails to observe the 
most important daily 
beauty rule: wash the 
face with Palmolive 
Soap every morning 
and every night.” 





ROM busy, 

metropolitan 
Milan to sleepy, 
sun-drenched 
Naples, Italian 
women are discov- 
ering how to keep 


that schoolgirl World travelers are 


complexion, justas frequently directed to 
a . the salon of Pezza in 
15 other countries. 


They act on the advice of experts. 

Eugenio, of Milan; Pezza, of Naples; 
Andre, of Palermo; Salvino, of Venice! 
These are some of the well-known leaders 
of Italian beauty culture. 


Specialists to royal houses, with stars of 
the famous La Scala Opera and other no- 
tables among their patrons. 


All receive same advice 


And wherever complexion ——_ 
arise, all the lovely clients of Italy's great 

experts are told, first of all, this one 
fundamental rule: ‘The skin needs, before 


Gop that Sehowlginls Complenion 






























Ai: Hes Se MEE 
oe” 





The glamourous olive-tinted 

Italian beauty keeps her skin 

fresh and exquisitely fine by 

regular use of Palmolive 
Soap, 


and above everything else, deep, 
thorough cleansing.” 


me That cleansing, so vital to 
= beauty, is best accomplished with 
Palmolive Soap and warm water. 

A rich lather should be made, 

which is massaged into the skin, then rinsed 
away with warm water, followed by cold. 


Italy's experts are part of a vast inter- 
national group (including more than 20,- 
000, think of that!) every one of whom 
advises Palmolive. They think it ideal for 
the bath, too. Which is a very practical 
suggestion, since Palmolive never costs 
more than 10 cents the cake. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR-~Broadcast every 

Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., Eastern time; 

8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., 

Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific Coast time — 

over WEAF and 39 stationsassociated with The National 
Broadcasting Company. 


See Advertising Index, page 119 






Buti ng 


im Living 
Modern diet hangs too many anchors on health. 
You can feel their drag. You live, but the thrill 
is lacking. 

Vibrant health, radiant energy depend upon 
internal behavior. And nothing maintains this 
inner cleanliness so perfectly as proper diet. 

Tostart afresh, to work back to health, Lacto- 
Dextrinis offered firstin the Battle Creek Diet 
System. It is a protective food composed of 


two carbohydrates—lactose and dextrin. 

It effectively changes the intestinal flora— 
that is, makes the intestinal tract clean and 
wholesome. The harmful germs that cause 
putrefaction are driven out. This new inner 
cleanliness that combats constipation paves the 
way for new vigor, new zest inliving. For years 
Lacto-Dextrin has been used with great success 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and other in- 
stitutions all over the world. It is refreshingly 
palatable . . . and so easy to take. 

Together with other foods in the Battle 
Creek Health Food line, Lacto-Dextrin is ob- 
tainable at the authorized Battle Creek Dealer, 
your Grocer, Druggist or Department Store. 


At Battle Creek we =. Consult your 
maintain a staff of peyecee for that. 
dietitians to advise ealthfulLiving”’ 
you on any diet a most helpful book 
problem. Check your written by aleading 
ticular die i prob- nutrition expert, 
aeeiie coupon be- willalso be sent free 
low and mail to Ida This offer to assist 
Jean Kain, our chief you is bona fide and 
Seer She willsend you without 4 ation. The 
ongaesesane for your indi- advice may be followed with 
ual diet, without charge. utmost confidence whether 
Naturally, no diagnosis of you use the foods in this 
any disease willbe attempt- System or not. 


MAIL couPON TODAY 


Ide Jean Kai BH-2-281 
THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 


I want to avail myself of your Free DietService. My diet prob- 
lem is checked below. Also send copy of SHlealth ful Living.’ 

















0) Constipation O Overweight © Underweight 
©) Sour Stomach (Check your diet problem) 
BRB dcins ces cnnsesbenctntineeoracessesegensen 
REED c occccoscctnsdbbnkeebssbdéccddedtetnswes 
= ete tated De LE Slee 








LACTO- 
DEXTRIN 


J An Internal Cleansing Food |e 
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An Oldtime Design With Modern Conveniences 


| [Continued from page 30 | 


as children say, that we are arriving at 
this house. The doorway, flanked by box- 
wood trees in gayly painted pots, is 
adorned by a brass knocker a-gleam in the 
sun. The straight hall is simply furnished 
and yields an unobstructed view to the 
rear doorway of glass with sidelights, in 
turn providing a vista of the garden path, 
bordered by gay oldtime flowers. A turn 
to the right brings one to the well-ap- 
omg living-room, the heart of every 
ome. Its entrance door, at about one- 
half the length of the hallway, provides 
the happy circumstance of a direct view 
of the hearth, with its attractive Colonial 
mantel, rightly the central feature of the 
room. On either side is a window, and 
again clear panes of glass reveal an attri- 
bute of the garden, an outer pergola 
whereon trailing vines emphasize anew 
the garden’s grace, so sympathetically 
and frequently shown that it seems but 
an extension of indoor beauty. Another 
window to the front (center) gives a 
glimpse of the street and, when the 
knocker knocks, helps to answer the in- 
quiry, “Who's there?” From the rear wall 
(center) a doorway leads to the terrace, a 
delightful place for afternoon tea and 
toast, as also for breakfast coffee and 
waffles. Of course there is many an electric 
outlet provided thruout the house for con- 
venience of administration of light and 
quick service, and the terrace has its share. 


ENTRANCE to the dining-room from 
the hall is at the rear of the main stairs. 
The long wall space directly opposite be- 
came an appropriate place for the mahog- 
any sideboard and its burden of gleaming 
old silver. A built-in corner cup- 
board, beyond the doorway to the 
pantry, yields space wherein to 
garner safely treasures of china and 
glass. The triple windows overlook- 
ing the terrace lead anew to a 
glimpse of the garden, with its 
wealth of color and fragrance, where 
honey bees circle and butterflies flit. 
Indeed, thruout the structure, small 
tho it is, an intimate semblance and 
harmony prevail between house and 
garden — an inestimable factor for 
beauty. 

Now let us return to the practical 
needs. The pantry, with its enam- 
eled sink and ample shelving, is a 
convenience seldom found in mod- 
erate-size homes, but its value is 
indispensable to a wise homemaker. 
One cannot too strongly emphasize 
the indisputable fact that a ratio of 
family content is usually equivalent 
to the generous provision of neces- 
sary plumbing. Economize, if you 
must, elsewhere but not in brass 
pipes and their attached conven- 
iences. These lead to the everyday 
and every hour requirements of 
every family. What further proof 
of their importance is necessary? 
Only a few years ago one bathroom 
was deemed sufficient for even an 
elaborate home. Now two is a mini- 
mum, and wise is the builder who 
insists on at least three, as here 
shown — one for the mistress, one 
for the maid, and one for the visit- 
ing guest. 

The owner’s bedroom, of sufficient 








size to admit twin beds comfortably, is 
above the living-room, and two additional 
bedrooms occupy the space opposite the 
hall. Closets are provided for every upper 
room, also a linen closet. 


Two adjuncts thought necessary to 
oldtime houses are here minimized: the 
cellar and the attic. The cellar, as previ- 
ously stated, was limited to actual needed 
space, and the unexcavated section of the 
house, if properly constructed, can main- 
tain above it a warm, dry main floor. a 
attic, altho existent as a storage space, i 
low, but its inclusion, with modern veg 
tion, provides an air chamber above the 
second-story rooms, thereby keeping the 
temperature of the house cool in summer 
and warm in winter, a double advantage 
as valuable as storage space. 

An old friend of our family once called 
a typical New England parlor “the pot- 
ter’s field” because it was a place in 
which to bury strangers. His conception 
is a thing of the past. That parlor, dim 
and dreary, with slippery-black hair-cov- 
ered furniture and musty-smelling photo- 
graph albums on marble-covered tables, 
has evolved into a /iving room, which is 
exactly what the name implies — a room 
in which to live! And living means and 
necessitates a provision of all that is best. 

Such a house as this provides the essen- 
tials for easy and economical administra- 
tion of the high art of homemaking. It is 
not too large, for it can be maintained in 
excellent order by one pair of hands fa- 
miliar with work. It is not too small, for it 
contains all the necessary elements of cul- 
tural expression and dignity in family life. 
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The first-floor plan is a model of con- 
venience, with hall, living-room, and 
dining-room overlooking the garden 
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The second-floor plan is spacious 
and livable, with Pome A closets and 
a generous allowance of bathrooms 








































A ROOM RESERVED FOR FATHER 





Thousands of dark, dusty attics are going 
through a complete transformation with 
Celotex. The Celotex, itself, costs less 
than fifty dollars. The finishing can be 
as simple or as elaborate as you choose 











| Which extra room 
will you choose? 


: | 


$46.00 worth of Celotex and a little labor 
—will make your whole house more comfortable 


and save hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills 


It’s a quick and easy job to build this new 
room of yours — in attic space that has 
always been too cold in winter, too hot in 
summer for anything but storerooms. 


The first step is to insure pleasant 
temperatures. Simply line the roof and 
walls with Celotex insulation. In bitter 
weather Celotex holds your costly fur- 
nace heat inside where it belongs. And in 
summer, it stops the scorching sun’s rays. 


Now all this valuable space stays 
thoroughly comfortable through every 


season of the year. 








Celotex builds as well as insulates— 
makes complete rigid walls and ceilings 
for new rooms. The pleasing buff color 
of Celotex, and its fibrous texture make 
a most attractive interior finish. 


For plastered surfaces, there is Celotex 
Lath—an insulating plaster base that 
protects against plaster cracks and elimi- 
nates all unsightly lath marks. 

Your Celotex soon pays for itself in fuel 
saved. 60% of all heat-loss leaks through 


uninsulated roofs. So you save hundreds 
of dollars in future fuel bills. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark of and indicates 


manufacture by The 
* 


jotex Company. 


The Extra Strength of Celotex — Comes from 
Cane Fibre—Celotex is made from tough wiry fibres of 
cane. Its all-round excellence has made it the preferred 
insulation of home builders everywhere 


A PLEASANT NEW GUEST ROOM 
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Get in touch with your Celotex dealer. 
He'll tell you how to insulate the home 
you are living in now, quickly, easily, in- 
expensively—how to insulate and remodel 
attics, insulate garages, basements or 
sleeping porches. 


All the facts and figures you want, he 
can furnish. He’ll recommend architects, 
builders or carpenters to handle the 
work. If you buy a new home, look for 
the Celotex Sign —it is your assurance of 
greater home comfort. 


The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Member of the National Building Indus- 


tries Bureau. Sales distributors through- 
out the World. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your newest book- 
let, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 





B.H.G.-1-21 




















A WATER LILY 
POOL /foryour 
garden ~ ~ ~ 







EW beauty, gorgeous’ $i 
new colors, exquisitefragrance “% 
and fascinating new interest ij 
may be added to your garden by ° 
addition of a Water Lily Pool. 

In every garden, large or small, 
there is room for a Water Lily Pool, 
or at least a simple tub garden. 
Marvelously beautiful effects can 
be achieved quickly and with little 
effort or expense. 

You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool 
this summer if you will plan now. 
No garden is modern without one. 

Complete Water Garden—Only $5 


Choice of pink, blue, yellow or white Water 
Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border Plants; 
Cedar Water Lily Tub and pair of $5 
a A Sr eee 


Marliac Trio Water Lilies—$5 


Three very fine hardy Water Lilies. Marliac 
Rose, large, deep rose flower; ChromatelJa, 
an exquisite yellow; Marliac White, $5 
large white flower. All 3 for.......... 


Illustrated Booklet FREE 


Shows how to construct a pool or plant a 
tub garden. Describes our immense col- 
lection of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cultural 
directions. Write today for a FREE copy. 
Combination Fish Collection. 12 common gold- 
fishes; 2 Calico or Gingham fishes; 6 each of 
Tadpoles, Jap Snails, Ramshorn Snails; 2 
Clams, pair American Salamanders ; $5 50 
Shipping Can. All for........... we 
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Tri ker Inc. 
1200 Rainbow yr 1700 Brookside 


Terrace on, “ Avenue 








Saddle River, N. J. 





Soups That Satisfy 


butter, mixed thoroly. Then stir in the 
thin cream and add the salt, pepper, and 
mace. When piping hot, which is just 
before serving time, add the oysters. 


Serve as soon as the oysters are heated - 


well. Remove the mace before serving, or 
omit it if you do not care for the flavor it 
provides. 
CRACKER PUFFS 
Split common crackers in halves and 
soak in ice water. There should be suffi- 


‘ 


[ Continued from page 31} 


CHILI CON CARNE 

2 pounds of round steak 

\ pound of kidney suet 

1 pound of kidney beans 

1 tablespoonful of camino seed 

4 onions 

1 clove of garlic 

4 chili peppers 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

Stew the meat in just enough water to 

cover until partly cooked, but do not let it 
become tender. Remove from its stock, cut 


cient water to cov- 
er the crackers. 
Let soak 10 min- 
utes. Drain on a 
clean towel, dot 
with butter, and 
bake in a hot oven 
about 30 minutes, 
or until the crack- 
ers are puffed and 
browned. 


CLAM CHOWDER 
6 slices of bacon 
1 onion, minced 
1 can of minced 
clams 
2 potatoes, cubed 
1 quart of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
114 teaspoonfuls of 
salt 
4 teaspoonful of 
pepper 
3 soda crackers 
Fry the bacon 
but do not cook un- 
til crisp. Remove 
the bacon, fry the 
onion in the fat. 
When a _ golden 
brown, add the 
clams, then the 
cubed potatoes 
and a little water. 
Cook, and just be- 
fore the potatoes 
are tender, add the 
milk and butter 
and simmer slowly 
for at least half an 
hour. Longer cook- 
ing over slow heat 
enhances the fla- 
vor. Season with 
the salt and pep- 
per and add the 
crumbled crackers 
after dishing the 
chowder for serv- 
ice. 
Another chow- 
der features corn: 








cael 


I KNOW someone who rode to 
fame in her home town on this 
delicious coconut pie. Her pies 
were so good that she was kept 
busy making them every day. She 
made lots of them and sold them 
all. And everyone who tasted them 
came back again, and again*—and 
again! 

2 cupfuls of milk 

¥ cupful of sugar 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 


eggs 

¥% cupful of coconut 

Heat the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, salt, and corn- 
starch. Separate the eggs, add the 
beaten yolks, and mix well. Add 
the hot milk to this mixture a little 
at a time. Return to ‘the double 
boiler and cook until it thickens. 
Remove from the fire and add the 
coconut. Carefully fold in the egg 
whites beaten stiff, and pour the 
mixture into a baked pie crust. 
Brown in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees), and serve the day it is 
made. 

For perfect pies, make the “So 
Good” hot-water pie crust. This 
can be made the day before and it 
will give a crisp, crunchy crust 
which is eemacially good with the 
delicious soft coconut filling. 


“fide Page Smit 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the sec- 
ond of a series of “This Is So 
Good!” Recipes, collected by Mrs. 
Smith.] 








in cubes, discard- 
ing all the gristle. 
Meanwhile boil 
the beans, which 
have been soaked 
overnight in cold 
water, in the stock 
until tender. Add 
the camino seed, 
provided you are 
able to find it in 
your stores. It is 
sold in shops hav- 
ing South Ameri- 
can products. Add 
the onions, ground 
fine, the garlic, the 
chili peppers, and 
the salt. The best 
peppers are the 
chili pacillo, also 
from South Ameri- 
ca. In many coun- 
tries bananas are 
eaten with chili 
con carne instead 
of crackers or 
bread. The com- 
bination is deli- 
cious. 


CHEESE STICKS 


Prepare sticks 
from stale bread. 
After spreading 
with butter, sprin- 
kle with grated 
cheese seasoned 
with salt and a 
little paprika. 
Bake until deli- 
cately browned 
and serve hot. 
They are delicious 
and different and 
good with practi- 
cally any soup. 

A supper con- 
sisting of vegetable 
chowder, a salad, 
and a date-pud- 
ding dessert is a 
satisfying meal. 
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CORN CHOWDER 
¥é cupful of fat salt pork, diced 
1 small onion, sliced 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 
3 cupfuls of potatoes, diced 
1}4 teaspoonfuls of salt 
\{ teaspoonful of celery salt 
1 can of corn, chopped 
3 cupfuls of hot milk 
6 soda crackers, split 


Fry out the salt pork. Cook the onion 
in the fat for 10 minutes. Add the boiling 
water and strain into the soup kettle. Add 
potatoes and salt. Cook until the potatoes 
are tender, or for about 15 minutes. Add 
the liquor from the can of corn. Then add 
the chopped corn, hot milk, and crackers. 
Heat for 5 minutes before serving. 


VEGETABLE CHOWDER 
¥ cupful of fat salt pork, cubed 
1 cupful of potatoes, diced 
1 cupful of carrots, diced 
1 cupful of turnips, diced 
1 onion, sliced 
2 cupfuls of hot milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of celery salt 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 


Fry out the fat salt pork. If you prefer, 
bacon may be used. Remove the scraps 
and pour the fat into a kettle. Add the 
vegetables, seasonings, and enough water 
to cover. Cook until the vegetables are 
tender. Add the hot milk. Let come to the 
boiling point. Then add the flour, made 
into a paste with [Continued on page 113 
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Biographies of Our Nation’s Statesmen 


| Continued from page 36 | 


viciously dull as the neighborhood tale 
bearer. Mr. Bowers, however, in his not 
new but delightful book, Jefferson and 
Hamilton (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$5) makes vivid everything he touches, 
while at the same time he gives full honor 
where it is due. I find it endears the elder- 
ly sage of Monticello to me to read his 
letter to Mrs. Smith, John Adams’ mar- 
ried daughter, saying: 

“Mr. Jefferson has the honor to present 
his compliments to Mrs. Smith and to 
send her the two pairs of corsets she de- 
sired. He wishes they may be suitable, as 
Mrs. Smith omitted to send her measure. 
Times are altered since Mademoiselle 
Samson had the honor of knowing her: 
should they be too small, however, she 
will be so good as to lay them by awhile. 
There are ebbs as well as flows in this 
world. When the Mountain refused to go 
to Mahomet, he went to the Mountain.” 


THERE is yet to be written, so far as I 
have discovered, a biography of Washing- 
ton that is full, modern, and of high 
literary caliber. The Unknown Washing- 
ton, by John Corbin (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $4), presents in scholarly detail a 
study of Washington’s constructive states- 
manship. He convincingly shows our first 
president not a dull militarist but a states- 
man, rightfully chosen to lead turbulency 
towards order, and even to this day a 
trail-blazer. He writes: “We have only to 
be true to the best wisdom of the men who 
framed it [the Constitution] to make it 
the most perfect scheme of government 
ever devised for a free people. Far from 
being obsolete, it is a creature half born 
that calls on us incessantly to breathe 
into it its predestined soul.” 

For a detailed, at times heart-breaking, 
account of the revolutionary struggle, I 
know of nothing better than George 
Washington, by Rupert Hughes (William 
Morrow & Company, 3 volumes, each $5). 
Mr. Hughes attempts little interpretation 
of his wealth of material, he takes at times 
a malicious and 
argumentative de- 
light in pointing 
out the foibles of 
our demigods, but 


his account is vivid Hilaire Belloc....... 
and informative. {oben Boyer....... 
The winter at Val- Jan Wycke Brooke. . 


ley Forge as he 
writes of it be- 
comes an infinitely 


. . AS Sie & Daw-staw-yev-sky 
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raphy of John Mar- 
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everidge (Hough- 
ton, Metin Com- 
pany, 2 volumes, 
$10). Were I forced 
to choose to read 
but one of the 
books mentioned 
in this article — 
which desperate 
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How Do You Pronounce ? 


ja be Wycke rhymes with like 
Heywood Broun... .. 
ee Branch Cabell........ 
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bid! — that one would be this biography. 
The mere actual life story of this great 
jurist, who laid with consummate dignity 
and profound erudition the basis of prece- 
dent for our supreme court, is inspiring. 
Mr. Beveridge, with beautiful simplicity, 
has added to the record a literary and 
scholarly interpretation that makes his 
work a piece of creative literature. Critics 
unite in naming this the finest American 
biography ever written. 

Should the drama of these soul-stirring 
revolutionary days get in your blood, you 
will relish two recently published books 
which portray graphically highly pictur- 
esque figures in the Revolutionary strug- 
gle — Ethan Allen, by John Pell (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $5), and Mad 
Anthony Wayne, by Thomas Boyd 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50). 

Just last night I finished reading a book 
which I enjoyed from start to finish; not a 
great book, but a fascinating one. John 
Marsh, Pioneer, by George D. Lyman 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50), rescues 
from obscurity a man who was at the fore- 
front on six pioneer stages — at the last, 
living in California in baronial state long 
before the gold rush. A complicated, 
shrewd man, a bit of a scoundrel at times, 
avaricious to a degree, but yet gifted with 
that virile urge that makes the trail- 
blazer, thus reads the record. 


ANOTHER and very different leader 
has just been all too scantily drawn for us 
by her daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Couldn’t we endow this book, Lucy Stone, 
(Little, Brown & Company, $3), and 
place it as required reading in the hands 
of a few hundred thousand of our debo- 
nair young femininities, who assume the 
burden of undergraduate responsibility so 
lightheartedly? “ During her first year (at 
Oberlin College) she taught in the pre- 
paratory department two hours a day, 
for 124% cents an hour and did house- 
work in the Ladies Boarding Hall at 3 
cents an hour... . She put her Greek book 
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THIS TOILET 1S 


A SPACE SAVER 


ano it’s 


MODERN 





H™ is the new-day, space-saving 
toilet that is fast replacing old- 
fashioned, cumbersome bathroom 
equipment. Modern homes... and old 
...are everywhere being equipped 
with this quiet, efficient sanitation. 
There’s no bulky wall tank. T/N fits 
under stairs, in corners, where you 


couldn’t put an ordinary toilet. 


Other I mprovements 


Special construction absolutely 
prevents contamination, See your 
plumber, or write for complete in- 
formation. 


WN 


ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W.A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 112, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo; N. Y. 
Founded 1853 


Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am inter- 
ested in (] REMODELING [] NEW HOME. 


Name 








Address. 








Plamber’s Name. 








See Advertising Index, page 119 





Here’s the new Wax 
that cuts work in half 
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“It’s surprisingly 
easy to use!”’ 


** Yes, and its finish 
lasts longer.’’ 





NEW and secret way of emulsifying and blending wax 
has been found that will save you a great deal of work and 
worry—not to mention expense. 


As a matter of fact, waxing a floor is now almost as easy as 
sweeping. And frequent re-waxing is unnecessary. 


For this remarkable new process—called the Koric Process— 
removes the objectionable features of ordinary wax and makes 
a super-fine compound that is creamy-smooth, supple and ex- 
ceedingly durable. Neither heavy, slow-drying nor sticky. 


When you use this new wax you'll discover, first of all, that 
ina very few minutes it gives the floor a soft, lustrous beauty 
that adorns a room like mellow sunlight. 


Then, with the passing of days and weeks, your admiration 
will increase as you watch the rich, velvety surface resist 
wear, heel-marks and scratches much longer than you expected. 


Now wax your painted, shellaced, varnished, waxed, or lino- 
leumed floors—keep them gleaming like 
new and at the same time save your 
self a lot of work... Use this new- 
process wax. 


Attention: There’s just one wax pre- 
pared by the exclusive Koric Process... 
and that is Old English. Madeby TheA.S. 
Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O., Windsor, Ont. 


Old English 
Wax 


THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS ~~ 
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Nation’s Statesmen 


up in a little rack where she could consult 
it, and as she wiped the dishes she stepped 
back and forth between the dishpan and 
the book learning her Greek, line by line. 

. She cooked her food in her own room, 
boarding herself for less than 50 cents a 
week.” 


W HEN we come to Lincoln, undoubt- 
edly the most picturesque retelling of the 
Lincoln folk legend is Carl Sandburg’s 
lovely book, Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$5). A poet here rebuilds the life that the 
heroic Lincoln might have lived. This is a 
book to budget for and buy and keep to 
hand on the open shelves near the reading 
lamp. An excellent biography of the real 
man is Abraham Lincoln, by Albert J. 
Beveridge (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
2 volumes, $12.50). Could I quote all the 
pencil-marked bits, from which as I read 
quotation seemed indispensable, I’d have 
room for nothing else. Volume 1 carries 
this masterly sketch of Lincoln in 1854, 
before he entered the national arena: 

“We must think of his tall gaunt figure, 
his negligent dress . . . his bottomless mel- 
ancholy combined with a boundless hu- 
mor, his profound and peculiar honor... 
and above all, his basic devotion to what 


| he thought was right. . . . Taken together 


they make up the man Lincoln who 


| wrought the wizardry that has mystified 
| historians of all lands. . . . Both his glee 





and his melancholy were colossal, like 
cataclysms of Nature, vast, without re- 
straint, wholly abnormal and wholly fasci- 
nating.” 

Tho it does not attempt anything pro- 
found, you will enjoy Roosevelt, The Story 
of a Friendship, by Owen Wister (The 
Macmillan Company, $4). Here is the 
spontaneous, bubbling record of an adored 
friend and dynamic leader. 

Carlyle in his splendid, rolling periods 
has phrased for us the affirmative atti- 
tude towards the great men who have 
gone before. Perhaps it is a mark of ad- 
vancing years, but I find his Victorian 
outlook more satisfying than an absorbed 
concentration on the clay feet of our idols. 
He writes: 

“History is at bottom the history of 
the great men who have worked there. 
They were the leaders of men, these great 
ones: the modelers, patterns, and in a 
wide sense creators of whatsoever the 
general mass of men contrive to do or to 
attain. ... Great men are profitable com- 
pany, a | glowing light-fountain of native 
original insight, ms manhood and heroic 
nobleness; in whose radiance all souls feel 
that it is well with them.” 


[Editor’ Note: The Book-Department 
Editor is eager to help you with your liter- 
ary problems. Write to her for advice or 
suggestions about the books to fit your 
particular needs. 

Among the interesting leaflets compiled 
by the book department you would find 
Our Pioneer Background (Leaflet No. 
B-B-4, sent free on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp for postage), full of excellent sug- 
gestions as to supplementary reading 
about our country’s dramatic past. 

Address your letters to Eleanor Hub- 
bard Garst, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose a 2-cent stamp 
for her reply.] 




















MORTGAGE loan companies make 
more liberal loans on homes that are 
insulated . . . modern homes that are easy 
and economical to heat. 


If you contemplate remodeling, or building 
. . will you be able to show, after your 
home is completed, how thoroughly it is 
insulated. Remember, insulation is a con- 
cealed product, built into the walls. 


This is the reason for the Insulite Metal 
Plaque permanently affixed in an incon- 
spicuous place in your-home. It is ““endur- 
ing evidence of enduring insulation”. It 
shows how thoroughl pe efficiently your 
home is insulated with Insulite. 


EFFICIENCY! 3,000,000 

lie. \/OOD-LOCKED 

\ AIR CELLS TO 

) THE SQUARE 
FOOT... 


Thermal insulation 
materials achieve 
their efficiency to 
a great extent 
through tiny dead 
air cells which act as non-con- 
ductors of heat, cold, and sound. 





Insulite contains 3,000,000 wood-locked and economy. Your lumber dealer can Be tie Oey " 
air cells to the square foot... 3,000,000 = supply you with Insulite. ee J 
For Efficiency For Efficiency 
and Economy and Economy 
be sure your . be sure your 
Refrigerator is Refrigerator is 
Insulated with the ood-Fiber nmsulating Boar Insulated with 
INSULITE INSULITE 






When its time to renew? 


tiny barriers holding in your furnace heat, 


cutting your fuel bills, making your home » 


more comfortable. 


Insulite is a full half inch thick, all wood- 
fiber insulating board, chemically treated 
to resist fire, moisture, vermin and rodents— 
it is not subject to rot or disintegration. This 
means Insulite gives permanent, lasting in- 
sulation throughout the life of the buildi 


ing. 
INSULITE INSULATION PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 


And remember, when you use Insulite, 
either in building or in remodeling, it is not 
an expensive ‘extra’, but takes the place 
of non-insulating building materials. As 
sheathing, Insulite has several times the 
bracing strength of lumber horizontally 
applied. As plaster base, Insulite guards 
against unsightly streaks and cracks, and 
grips plaster with more than twice the 
strength of wood lath. 


Insulite, light cream color in appearance, 
can also be attractively and economically 
used as wall-board. Insulite is easy to 
handle, easy to use, and pays dividends in 
increased comfort and fuel savings through 
all the years to come. 


Your architect can tell you about Insulite. 
He knows its strength, quality, efficiency, 


CERTIFIES 
| 15000 | 


INSULITE 


‘ 625 BENTON BLVD ; 


m mm 
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INSULATION 


The Insulite Plaque 
pictured above is your 
visible of the effi- 
cient insulation built 
into your home. The 
Plaque is made of dur- 
able metal and is per- 
manently affixed to the 
wall. Cut into the metal 
is the address of the 
house, and the amount 
of insulation used. 


THE INSULITE CO. 


{A Backus-Brooks Industry} 


1200 Builders Exchange, Dept.22B 





Offices in All Principal Cities 


Send me «a sample of Insulite, and « 
copy of your free booklet, “Increasing 
Home Enjoyment’’. 
































See Advertising Index, page 119 
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tie Occasional 
Table Strikes an ‘i 
oa Appropriate for so many settings, the Lockwood Early 
E xX gq U | S | te K e y n oO te yt te drum type occasional table is moderately priced 


In Harmonizing New Ensemble Groupings” 
Says MISS IRENE HAULTAIN 


HE occasional table, always an important 








furniture item, is particularly important at 


this moment. 


More formal because of its size than the small 
chummy tables, it adds to the living room a vital 
unifying touch. And how important that touch has 
become with the new vogue of ensemble groupings! 
This fashion, enunciated by New York’s leading 
decorative authorities, calls for a blending of sev- 
eral periods in the same room. 

Quite a change, when you reflect that correctness 
formerly depended upon furnishing each room in 
one—and only one—period! 


The smart thing today is to mingle pieces from 





associated periods, within the century. Thus a fash- 
ionable eighteenth century living room should now A formal note of exquisiteness, with the 
. . P — DuBarry Louis XV occasional table 
contain pieces from several designers—Chippendale, 


Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam and Duncan Phyfe. 


Occasional tables by Imperial are particularly 
effective in groupings of this kind. Their correct 
period lines, beautiful woods and highly figured 
tops strike an exquisite keynote in harmonizing 


the ensemble. 


Ask your leading dealer to show you his display of 
Imperial occasionals—or any other type of table 
you may need, Imperial’s variety of styles, woods, 
finishes and prices is unsurpassed. And each piece, 
for your protection, is identified by the famous 
Imperial green shield — a 27-year-old hall mark of 
table aristocracy. 


Imperial Tables priced from $10 to $250 


An interesting booklet, “Tables in the Home,” will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 





The Acton occasional table is appro- 
priate for chair or sofa groupings 


IMPERIAL TABLES 


GRAND RAPips @ MICHIGAN 


} there can be no time lost in finding the 
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Co.or ensembles today include even 
the bedding of the well-appointed bed- 
room. For those who still use the pure- 
white sheet and pillow case, there is now 
in the market a clever new idea. The hem 
of the sheet and pillow case is finished 
with a tiny piping of color. What a help 
this will be in the linen closet of the house 
that has different-size beds. The color of 
the room and the sheet-piping matching, 


proper size. 


A great comfort and convenience to the 
homemaker is the electric clock. Credit 
must be given to the designers, who have 
created cases for these works that may 
well fit into any setting, be the home fur- 
nished along ultramodern lines or in the 
very Early Colonial manner. 

Price, too, has been sensibly met, allow- 
ing this luxury of absolutely correct time 
for every household, no matter how rich 
or humble. There are designs that will fit 
into the individuality of each and every 
room of the house, from the kitchen thru 
to the entrance hall. The marvelous elec- 
tric motor is the solution of the world-old 
problem of how to keep time accurately 
and automatically. The small quiet motor 

takes the place of spring, escapement, and 
pendulum. 

These clocks are operated by simply 
plugging into the electric outlet that is 
nearest the place you wish the clock to 
stand. There are simple wall clocks for the 
kitchen, mantel, or shelf clocks for the 
various rooms, and even grandfather 
clocks with a great variety in the dials, and 
one may have chimes or not, as he wishes. 

The latest development in the electric 
clock is one that registers the day and 
the date on the lower part of the dial, all 
of which can plainly be seen at a glance. 


The perplexing question of how to 
hang your curtains and on what to hang 
them is today solved merely by consulting 
a salesman in any shop selling curtains. 
He can offer you countless curtain rods of 
any shape and with practical fixtures. 
Some shops even carry three sets of rods; 
other sets are authentic as to period, so 
that your room-furnishing idea is carried 
out even to the rods from which your cur- 
tains or portiéres hang. 








When you lay your extra silver away, 
why not wrap it in nontarnishable tissue, 
which is designed to keep it bright, and 
you will have the comfort of finding it 
clean any moment you need it? 


So strongly has the tendency developed 
for indirect lighting that it is no longer 


| confined to floor lamps but is appearing in 
| center chandeliers that are in the market. 


Instead of the light’s shedding its rays 
down into the room, it is being thrown up- 
ward. This new method of lighting ban- 
ishes glare and eyestrain which we have so 
often encountered in the exposed overhead 
lighting. Central chandeliers can be had 
in from two to five lights, and there are 
wall brackets which have one or two lights. 











And note how easily, 
how quickly this great 
health-breakfast is pre- 
pared. Just take hot 
water... Quick Quaker 
Oats ... 212 minutes, and 
your steaming bowls of 
wholesome nourishment 
are deliciously done. 


Children need the steady energy 
give. Dorothy Engle, 

above, starts every with 
this nourishing, hot breakfast. 


. | took a child’s report card to make 

me realize the importance of break- 
fast. My family never made much of a 
meal of breakfast. And we seemed to 
be getting along all right. 





“And then, suddenly, I found we 
weren't! Our little girl was falling 
behind in her studies. The teacher said 
that along about ten o'clock in the 
morning she became restless, tired, un- 
able to concentrate. This morning tired- 
ness was exactly what my husband 
complained of. At the very time when 
he had the most work to do in the 
office, his energy began to lag. 

“And then, one day, I read an article 
on the part the right breakfast plays in 
keeping the whole family up to par. 








QUAKER OATS... and... 


From that day to this I’ve done my share 
by giving them the breakfast I know is 
best for all of them ... good hot nour- 
ishing Quaker Oats.” : 


Why nutritionists recommend 
Quaker Oats 


No other breakfast is so urged by teach- 
ers, health workers and child experts as 
Quaker Oats. It has more to give your 
family because it’s made of 
better oats to start with. Only 
the choicest, plumpest, most 
flavory ones. These golden 
kernels are roasted through 14 
different ovens till they're 
bursting with rich goodness. 
That’s why Quaker has a flavor 
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Let This Mother Tell You Why She Gives 
Her Family Quaker Oats Breakfasts 

















no other oatmeal has ever been able to 
imitate. 


Fastest of all hot breakfasts 


But perhaps you say “There's no time to 
cook oatmeal at our house.” Here's the 
answer. Quick Quaker Oats cooks in less 
time than toast or coffee. Just whisk Quick 
Quaker into boiling water and in 2% min- 
utes it’s deliciously done . . . ready to eat. 


Serve these steaming bowls of tasty 
nourishment every morning. 
Start the whole family off 
with that lasting glow of 
energy that only Quaker 
Oats breakfasts give. 





Try Quaker Pearl Hominy 
for that real ripe corn flavor. 
Another Quaker product! 


THE QuAKER Oats COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Quick Quaker Oats 


See Advertising Index, page 110 

















































What a Club President 
Ought to Know 


[ Continued from page 47 | 











° 


is always in readiness and the meetings 
called to order promptly, the members in 
turn will arrive promptly. 


OnE little plan which my friend found 
to be very effective in promoting the 
work of the different clubs over which 
she presided was a monthly conference of 
the chairmen. This was very informal, 
the different chairmen of the committees 
(as well as the officers) dropping in to her 
home for a cup of tea and a chat on some 
afternoon convenient for them all. If any 
little misunderstandings had arisen be- 
tween the different committees or among 
the members, this was a good opportunity 
to explain them away. These were not 
business meetings, but simply intimate, 
friendly gatherings of a little group of 
women with a common interest. Some 
very interesting programs, lively parties, 
and real friendships originated in this in- 
formal way. The president was very care- 
ful not to permit these gatherings to be 
considered as official affairs and thus cause 
resentment among the club members not 
included or a feeling that their wishes 
| were not being consulted. No definite 
decisions were made or plans conclusively 
outlined, but if the programs were lagging 
| a little, the chairman of this committee 
could talk it over with these other women 
in a friendly fashion and get their advice, 
then proceed as seemed best to her and to 


her committee. It was a most excellent 

FOR NEW way, too, for the president to carry out 

her plans tactfully and without appearing 

HOMES in any pag poecaneg) ay rane men- 

tioned in this group the different ideas 

Send 10c (stamps or | that occurred to her and in most instances 
coin) to cover postage and | this was all that was necessary. 

handling for Portfolio of “ After all,” I decided as I walked home 

full-color Photogravures of | thru the winter afternoon, “being a club 

actual WEATHERBEST Homes | President is not so different from being a 


: ood homemaker. There is little difference 
and Sample Color folder. Shows Scomten persuading committees to do 


many delightful combinations of | their work properly and teaching children 
shades and lengths for new con- | to do their chores!” 
struction to insure individuality and | [If you do not already have it, Better Homes 
durability with low first-cost. and Gardens’ Leaflet No. B-O-10, “How to 
a Conduct a Club Meeting,” will be very helpful 
to wag Pear ng tater as to ge members. 
; : ; Mrs. McElroy also has ready for you a new 
2 Hus of West Hartiord, Cons, | leaflet, No. B-O-11, “How to Write Your Club 
Fok en ny Bennet Shinn, | Paper.” She will gladly send you either or both 
. with 24-in. Weatnerneet | Of these leaflets and help you with other club 
, RS) Royals on Sidewalls. problems as well if you will write to her, 
thy rset mee a 2-cent stamp for her reply. Address 
. a. IWGLES | Edith Wasson McElroy, Better Homes and 
| , Gardens, Des Moines, lowa.—The Editor. | 
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After Modernizing 

























Before Modernizing 


Service Sketch 








F you would visualize what may be done with 

a home growing old, send us a kodak picture 

or other photograph and let our Service De- 

partment make a FREE sketch to show you 

how it may be modernized most economic- 
ally. No obligation. 

Send for special book which shows a 
selection from hundreds of examples 
entered in recent modernizing con- 
test. See how sales values were 
easily increased from two to ten 
times the cost to modernize. 
Help your real estate man 
sell your old home to 
finance a new one. 





















Wearserszst Srainep Sunote Co., 
1060 Island St., North Tonawanda, 5 Y. 





Enclosed is 10c (stam: ,. ony for postage and handling, for ,rttotio of Photogravures New 
C) Waatugnoner Homes, odernizing Service, and Book, “Making Old Houses Into Charming 
Homes.’ 






[_] Enelosed is picture of old home for FREE Modernizing sketch 
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An Educational Treat 
—a Test of Skill—and 
a Chance to Share in 


*8.000 


in Cash—1603 Cash Prizes 





GET FREE PUZZLE- 
AND-PAINTING BOOK 
AT YOUR FLORIST’S 


IVE your child this entertaining new 

Flower Book. It will be fun working 
out the simple puzzles, learning about 
flowers. And when the book is complete— 
enter it in the National Flower Apprecia- 
tion Contest, for one of the 1603 Cash 
Prizes! 

This Contest is for boys and girls. Spon- 
sored by leading educators, school teach- 
ers and people of note. Held under aus- 
pices of the Society of American Florists 
to develop in the youth of our nation a 
true love for flowers. 


First prize is $1,000.00 in Gold. There 
are awards for winners in every state, and 
Canada, too. The child’s age will be given 
consideration in awarding prizes. No 
knowledge of flowers is necessary to com- 
pete; no essay or letter to write. Your 
child easily may win! 


Go now to the florist displaying the 
familiar “Say It With Flowers” emblem. 
He has Free Flower Puzzle Books. Bring 
your child, too—to see the actual flowers. 
Get one of the books “just for fun” 





SPONSORS — NATIONAL 
FLOWER APPRECIATION CONTEST 
Mrs. Kathleen Norris, Thomas H. Beck, 
Senator Arthur Capper, Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Mrs. Anne Studebaker Carlisle, 
Mrs. Neil C. Hurley, Earl H. Mann, 
Mrs. Warren Wright, Joseph J. Lane, 
A. G. Pelikan, Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Miss Marjorie Barrows, 
Mrs. W. L. Karcher, J. Horace McFar- 
land, Mrs. Ray Long. 











c National 


blank for National Flower Appreciation Contest. Se- 
eure it Frer from your “Say It With Flowers’ Florist. 






























SIMPLE FLOWER PUZZLES 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


whether you enter him in the Contest or 
not. Many schools are adopting it for art 
or nature study classes. 


Read the simple rules; note attractive 
awards. Don’t let your child miss this 
great opportunity. Send the completed 
Contest Puzzle Book to National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, 136 E. Market St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Contest Judges 
Miss Marjorie Barrows, Associate Editor, 
Child Life Magazine; A. G. Pelikan, 
Director, Milwaukee Museum of Art; 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Read These Rules 

1. Contest open to all school pupils except 
families of S. A. F. members and allied trades. 
2. Awards will be given for most correct, neat, 
attractive solutions to the flower puzzles in 
Contest Book. This may be obtained from any 
S. A. F. Florist or by writing above address. 
3. Entry blank, certified by teacher or parent, 
must accompany entry. Child's age and grade 
will be given consideration in awards. 4. Judges’ 
decision shall be final. In event of tie, full 
amount of prize award shall go to each tying 
contestant. §. Contest closes April 15, 1931. No 
later postmarked entries shall be eligible for 
prizes. 


How Schools May Participate 
Teachers wishing to enter their classes in 
the National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test may obtain full details and learn how 
to get Puzzle Books by sending coupon 
below. Help your school win a substantial 
award for its School Fund. 53 prizes, $25 
to $100 each, for schools of pupils winning 
major awards. Use coupon below! 


SCHOOL FUND AWARDS 

(To schools attended by winners) 
School of Grand Prize Winner . . . $100.00 
School of Second Prize Winner... 50.00 
School of Third Prize Winner . . 25.00 
School of First State Prize Winner, Each 25.00 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Nat’t FLower AppRrecIATION CONTEST 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tell me how to obtain Flower Puzzle 
Books for class of............ pupils, 
and details of special School Fund 
parts, Gea. 64. 2 it cstscctstenees 


WRITE ADDRESS IN MARGIN 











opreciation Contest 


See Advertising Index, page 119 








ut go the “rogues 


Every year one of the most famous seed 
scientists in the world walks slowly up and 
down long rows of celery plants laid out for 
his inspection. If you were with him you 
might see him kneel suddenly over one 
plant and then another. All seemingly iden- 
tical in coloring, in size, with the other 
plants. “Out go these rogues!” he says de- 
cisively to his assistant. “They're not what 


” 


we want: 


” 


“Rogues” are plants which do not pro- 
duce true to strain. Generations of seed 
plants are tested and checked in special seed 
laboratory fields, before any seed grown 
from the plants is placed on the market. 
Thus Ferry-Morse seed specialists know with 
absolute certainty that their purebred seeds 
will produce a fine garden. All Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds come from generations of 
plants from which all the rogues have been 
removed ... from plants which have proved 
their ability to transmit their superior strain 
by years of careful growing and seeding. 


Scarlet, clear-tipped radishes, tender new 
green peas, baskets of sweet corn, each 
kernel bursting with milk ... here are veg- 
etables and flowers of unequaled goodness 
and beauty, produced from the vigorous, 
clean-bred Ferry Seeds. Protect your labor 
and your garden investment this year with 
Ferry’s purebred Seeds! 





// 





There’s a handy Ferry’s display box filled 
with purebred seeds near you. Go to it for 
seed quality! Write for a free copy of 
Ferry’s Home Garden Catalogue, with valu- 
able suggestions on how to prepare your 
garden. Sent Free! Ferry-Morse Seed Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; San Francisco, Cal. 


ena 


ae 
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The Question Before 
the House 
[ Continued from page 37 | 


I have noted that carpenters turn the 
joists to put up a certain edge. Why? 


For many, many years such pieces of 
lumber have been air-dried at the saw- 
mill, often crooking slightly. For this 
reason carpenters try to put the convex 
side upward so that the load will bend the 
crook to a level gradually. Were the con- 
cave side upward it can be seen that the 
floor could never be level. Nowadays, with 
such lumber being kiln-dried at the saw- 
mills, we may expect more pieces to be 
straight. 


There are dark streaks, almost black, on 
the stucco under the windows all around the 
house. What is the cause? 


Soot and particles of dust collect on 
your window sills and are washed down 
when rain falls. If the sills are not grooved 
well beneath (on the under side) then the 
dirty water rans down the stucco walls, 
If, however, the proper groove has been 
cut in the sills, this dirty water will drip 
off and the streaks or dark spots will not 
appear. As a remedy we suggest having a 
drip-groove cut into the under side of the 
sills. 


Several builders tell me that a single-story 
house with a given number of rooms costs 
more than the same number of rooms in a 
two-story house. Is this true, and why? 


It is true. For a given number of rooms 
you will understand that the vertical wall 
space is the same in both cases. Hence, 
logically, there is more roof, more base- 
ment, more excavation in the one-story 
house. The foundations are longer, too. 
Many, and some are correct, think the 
one-story house more comfortable. But 
from the standpoint of ventilation the 
two-story house is better. 


In planning our house is it necessary to 
have a specially sized place for built-in beds? 


Since you have thought about this 
built-in item at the time you are planning 
your house, it is well to arrange spaces so 
as to take care of the particular dimen- 
sions needed for these built-in beds. Were 
you in a house where the item had not 
been thought of in advance, you would 
have considerable difficulty finding a way 
to install the beds. It is best to include the 
beds in your present plans, first obtaining 
proper dimensions from the manufac- 
turers. 


An architectural friend of mine says that 
stock windows and moldings will not be in 
keeping with good architecture. What 
should I do? 


Several years ago architects were part 
of a national meeting which decided on a 
set of moldings which they urged as more 
architecturally correct. These moldings 
are standard with all planing mills and 
lumber manufacturers. A good planing 
mill or retail yard has all these moldings 
or can obtain them promptly. As for win- 
dows, some may not be in keeping with 
the design of your house, but others will. 
The manufacturers have not forgotten 
architecture while making windows. Look 
for the design which is in keeping with 
your house. You will find it. 


























How to Change a 
Variety by Grafting 
| Continued from page 4o | 


of the bark lines. At this point the union 
will first take place. ; 

As soon as the cions are in place, the 
exposed surfaces should be covered with 
grafting-wax to prevent their drying out. 
Tle wax should be placed over the cut 
end of the limb and worked into the 
cracks along the side. A small cap is 
placed on the upper surface of the cion. 

The grafting-wax for this purpose may 
be prepared according to the following 
formula: resin, 4 parts; beeswax, 2 parts; 
tallow, 1 part. The tallow is melted; then 
the beeswax is added; and when this is 
melted, the resin is added. The whole is 
boiled slowly for 30 minutes, with occa- 
sional stirring, and the melted wax is 
poured into cold water. The hands are 
then greased, and the wax is pulled like 
taffy until it is straw-colored and of a 
smooth texture thruout. The wax may be 
molded into balls and wrapped in wax 
paper until needed. 


THE limbs to be grafted must be se- 
lected with care, keeping in mind the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a well-shaped tree. 
Medium-size limbs are best suited for this 
work, altho limbs 3 inches in diameter 
may be grafted successfully if sufficient 
care is exercised. The grafting should be 
done as near to the main trunk of the tree 
as possible. This is especially important 
in the young tree. The limbs selected must 
be well spaced around the tree in order 
to furnish a good framework for the new 
top. 

To make a satisfactory growth the 
young grafts must have plenty of light, 
and the portions of the tree not removed 
should be properly pruned in order that 
the grafts will not be shaded. 

The topworking of an older tree is very 
similar to that of a young tree. The re- 
moval of a large portion of the leaf surface 
of the tree, however, is likely to cause sun- 
scald on the larger limbs of the tree which 
has become accustomed to the shade. To 
prevent this certain limbs must be left 
at the time of topworking to provide some 
shade until the grafts attain sufficient size 
to do this. All of the large trees therefore 
\ should not be topworked the same season. 
It is best to distribute the work thru sev- 
eral seasons. 

Sucker or water-sprout growth usually 
is abundant following the removal of large 
limbs in topworking. These growths from 
the original tree should be removed at the 
end of the first growing season in order 
a the grafts need not compete with 
them. 


As SOON as the grafts are well estab- 
lished and are making a good growth, 
they must be pruned in order to secure a 
shapely and well-balanced tree. It is usu- 
ally better to cut off one of the grafts at 
the base in case both grow, but this should 
not be done until the stub is healed over 
or until about the third season. In doing 
this, the weaker-growing cion or the one 
growing in an undesirable direction should 
be the one removed. Subsequent pruning 
Should consist of cutting out water- 
Sprouts as they appear and a light annual 
pruning to shape 1. new tree into a well- 
formed tree. 
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AHI..HERE’S A HOT DRINK THAT 
MAKES CHILDREN LOVE MILK 





Entirely wholesome! ... Made in a moment!... 


Amazingly Economical 


TRY Instant Postum made with milk 
on a child who won’t drink “plain” 
milk. Make it and serve it right in the 
cup, and see how that child welcomes 
this “grown-up” treat! The first thrill 
will be the golden-brown color of the 
drink, then... its wonderful flavor... 
its delicious, cheering warmth! 

Best of all, Instant Postum made with 
milk is not heavy or over-rich, but just 
as safe and wholesome as plain milk. 
This drink combines the health-build- 
ing qualities of milk with the whole- 
someness of whole wheat and bran, 
from which Instant Postum is made. 

Give your children Instant Postum 
made with milk at mealtime and after 
school. And try a cup yourself, some 
night just before retiring. You'll find 
it a wonderful aid to sleep. A safe aid, 
too. Postum contains no drug—nor 
any artificial stimulant. 

Postum costs only one-half cent a 


cup. We will be glad to send you a 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, as a start, without cost or 
obligation, one week's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM..... (0 Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL...... D you 








Name 


week’s supply, free, as a start. When 
you need more, you'll find that your 
grocer sells Postum—in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup by adding hot milk or boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal must be boiled, 
but is also easy to make. 


One —two—three—and it’s ready! 


1 





Puta level teaspoon 
of Instant Postum 
in a cup. 


Fill the cup with 
hot (not boiling) 
milk, 





Stir, and sweeten to 
taste.. and the drink 
is ready! 


POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1931, c. F. CORP. 





Street 





City — 








Fill in completely —print name and address 





(prepared by boiling) 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 


! 
! 
I 
! 
i 
! 
State. | 
! 
i 
I 
' 
t 


Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 





See Advertising Index, page 119 









KNOW 






that the children are 















































WORD of caution isn’t enough. Children 
innocently forget everything in the excite- 
ment of play, and rush thoughtlessly into the 
path of danger. Know they are safe by enclosing 
the yard with fence. Then you can let them 
play to their heart’s content, confident that they 
are safe from harm. 

Fence serves the two-fold purpose of providing 
safety for the children and protection for the 
lawn and garden. Good fence is an attractive 
addition to the home landscape... Pittsburgh 
Fence, because of its high quality and extra- 
strong construction, will last at least 75% longer 
than ordinary lawn fence... Made of copper- 
bearing steel heavily zinc-coated, it will keep its 
neat, attractive appearance for many years. 




















Every home owner should havea copy of 
“Framing the Home Landscape” con- 
taining actual plans for planting the yard 
and garden. It also shows views of the 
same homes before and after planting. A 
copy will be mailed to you on receipt of 
10 cents. Address: 


152 -« (Piiltsburgh Steel Co. 
Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















“a 
FRAMING THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE 


zo 
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The Thought-Out 
Vegetable Garden 


[Continued from page 39 | 


reaches maturity it is gathered and the 
ground immediately prepared for its suc- 
cessor. The successor may be a tender 
crop such as potatoes or sweet corn. When 
a third succession crop is sown or planted 
it is usually a vegetable that can with- 
stand the frosts of autumn; for instance, 
turnips, spinach, or Brussels Sprouts. 


X ParTNER” crops, unlike all the 


others, are sown together in the same row 


| and live together from start to finish of 


the season. The most popular of these are 
the “vine” crops, such as pumpkins, mel- 
ons, and winter squash, which are often 
sown among corn. 


“Full-season” crops are such as require 
the entire season from early spring until 
late fall to reach maturity. Best known 
examples of these are parsnips, artichoke, 
salsify, and Witloof chicory. 

Having completed the sorting of the 
cards into the foregoing groups, I decided 
not to adopt the numerous recommended 
distances between rows and thus have the 
bother of measuring when sowing and of 
adjusting the wheel hoe to fit a lot of dif- 
ferent measurements between rows. In- 
stead I decided on a minimum unit. Tho 
10 or 12 inches may work well in commer- 
cial vegetable growing where perhaps 
hundreds of rows of the same vegetable 
are sown together, these distances seemed 
too close for my home garden, so I chose 
15 inches. In practice, this worked out 
well because each alternate row was a 
short-term crop — that is, it needed only 
a few weeks to reach maturity and be re- 
moved, thus releasing the space it occu- 
pied for the use of its neighboring crops. 


ALL these preliminaries having been 
arranged, I began to deal the cards. Natu- 
rally this is a slower process than dealing 


|.in bridge because one is obliged to think 


before placing each card. Where there are 
so many different groups ingenuity is 
needed to arrange them so as to develop 


| a workable plan. But this is the game, and 


it is always worth while because tho it 
may seem to take considerable time to 
play and plan a satisfactory arrangement 
it saves many times as much during the 
growing season, to say nothing of the 
enormous amount of work, especially dur- 
ing warm weather. The ground is far more 


| effectively utilized than when one prac- 


tices a hit-or-miss arrangement, and the 
resulting bare or weedy areas so common 
in poorly planned gardens are conspicu- 


| ous by their absence. 


But best of all are the quantities of 
vegetables that one can raise in a well- 
planned area. Even gardeners who have 
never made plans but have relied upon 
their “common sense and experience” 
at planting time will be astonished at the 
yields that a given area may be made to 
produce. In this case of mine a family of 
four (part of the time five) was abun- 
dantly supplied from the time when the 
first radishes and young onions were 
gathered in late May, then all thru sum- 
mer, fall, and winter, with still enough in 
the cellar and in cans to keep the table 
well supplied until the 1931 crops came in! 
At times we had also vegetables to give to 
friends — an additional joy of gardening. 
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SAVE A You Get Berries 60 Days After Setting Out 


Wok: KEITH'S “VITALIZED” 
Matedn Strawberry Plants 


They're unbelievably DIFFERENT in size and yield. “Vitalized”—forced full 
of pep and life. Bear early and until severe freezing weather. One 
planting does for three seasons. 

IT’S THE RIGHT START 
THAT COUNTS. 









1Ft.Mulch Paper 
2 Lbs. Fertilizer 



















Special 


This Special Strawberry Fertilizer Straw- 
Read Made =2222=(= 
plants fresh and more productive 2 ilies 


include not only our “Vitalized’? Super-Mastodon Plants and 


Special Strawberry Fertilizer, but also Keith’s Long-Life 
Mulch Paper through which the plants grow. This new Mulch Paper 
kilis weeds, keeps soil moist and warm (bringing earlier produc- 
tion) and prevents hardening or crusting of soil. It lets rain 
through but will not rot in contact with ground entire first 
season. Keeps berries from getting sandy we 
and dirty duringrains. Requiresno care or . 
attention. (See Order Blank for Prices). 


No Watering — No Cultivating WITH EVERY 
| | F REE 's oxver / 
PICKING AFTER SNOWFALL NEW BOOK shows how 
to L ie mans nosey = . f 
8m. pieces of land—$1000 to 
$1500 per acre—with small fruits; Not a Catalog 
how to start small; how boys an a Pay F in 
girls can build bank accounts. Reg- 
ular price, 50c. Sent with $2 orders, ete. How ra 
35¢, with $3 orders for 25c, with $5 Berries Pay For 
Groceries, New Car, 


orders FREE. Use Order Blank 
below. elc. 





























Picking berries from under snow on our 
farms. A —— occurence. Only a 
severe freeze stops them from ing. 


KEITH’S SUPER-MASTODON 


Gentlemen: Herewith find qneloeed $ 
Gardens or Plants checked below 


| ROSTPAID."s Senne 













EERO 






















Twins”® Bert Keith h grocery b tion: (1.) Our rigid Guarantee. (2.) Careful hand selec- Ready-Made Gardens” of various sizes includ’ 
mp os other waritics ies of plants. Also quotes _ on ae 


M ion. 
tion of plants. (3.) Michigan State Plant Inspection fertilizer only and Mulch Paper onl 


4.)Careful king in special moss and wax: aper. 
” Se paper. | PRICES FOR PLANTS ONLY. (Meck with X) 
RED GOLD—New Early-Spring Variety | __For Prices On Larger Quantities See Our Catalog 
has that good old-fashioned wild strawberry flavor. | = 7 ed __Super-I —_— Red Gold | Washington 
Bears extra long for a spring variety. Has very large Grade No.1 New Early | New Late 
berries, lots of them. | Plans Samer a Gale Ne No. 1-A | Spring Var. | Spring Var. 
WASHINGTON—New Late-Spring Variety _- x as. a —% z= a 2. mt me 
bee deep red berries that are “honey-sweet’’—juice joo |S $3.8 a $4.60 | $2.50 ~ 425 25 
creasingly syTup et hep a therefore in- | Post paid as in states 1 above. 


preserving. See price 


BROS. NURSERY amastis not ama ont ll Pe ar cds cents andedit austen 


Small Fru 


A REAL EVERBEARER E; vp 4 by be. t ica dd “18% Ne cost 
The diff verbearer 1 =i zept Cal. in, Wash., Ida ev. 
and other vatietice i that It bears continu instesammer— = irg-—sdd' 20%" pO > ee ee 
Spring, Summer or Fall instead of 8 only. That’s of one, | *% 
t le Why Is It? *PRICES—“‘READY-MADE GARDENS” 
—that Keith’s Vitalized Plants | (Mark with X the Garden Number Wanted) 
yield more berries than do other plants in equal space | Garden No. of |. Feet of | Pounds | Total Cost 
keep it up? The answer lies in the right Number Super-Mastodon | Mulch of Entire 
breed and the right start. Somehens lay more eggs | 2 __ Plants Paper _| Fertilizer Garden 
some cows give more milk for the same reason. No. TT 25 11 Ft. | 2Lbs. ~ $2. 5 
Bud,Keith ~ None Genuine Wee pe Special No.2/| 50 24 Ft. | 3 Lbs. | $3.85_ 
nell aoe you i Packing Labe' j No.3 | 100 145 Fe. | 5 Lbs. | $5.95 — 
Ss trawberry flee. =< - a ne wil Look for it. It is your assurance 7m four-fold protec- | isc New Free Free Cataiog—-Chesk Here if Wanted C] 












‘é ? 
. Strawberry Headquarters’ —strambersen, Raspberice, Blackberries, Dew NIE Oh. <sriccessascs Peuxiccneeaee 
Ox 43 SAWYER, MICH. Mark } ceuper canis o jee Li List at right if waibed. : Penn tawnche sheers séents MS cndsosatens 


See Advertising Index, page 119 














STOP ye wasting 





that third shovelful! 


It isn’t at all difficult to visualize that 
third shovelful when your fuel bill 
comes in. It’s right there on the bill— 
represented by needlessly wasted dollars. 


Air in your heating system is the reason 
for fuel wastes. It chokes your radiators 
—robs steam of its heat and energy— 
causes Many extra trips to the basement 
to brighten up the fire. 


But there is a simple, inexpensive way to 
gain new heating comfort and economy— 
No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves. These valves install- 
ed on every radiator vacuum- 
ize your heating system. 
They let air out when steam 
first rises, then keep it out. 











In a Hoffman-ized Vacuum 
System, water boils at lower 
temperatures—trequiring less 





Note the quicker heating and sustained 
“bot period” after Hoffmanizing 





fuel t> produce steam. Steam —_ 
through air-free pipes—every radiator 
heats up 15 minutes after drafts are 
opened. Hard-to-heat radiators lose 
their stubbornness and heat quickly 
and evenly. 


When steam pressure drops or fires are 
banked, vacuumized i retain 
their heat for three hours or more in- 
stead of 30 minutes. Air has been locked 
out by a patented double air-lock on 
the valve—it cannot rush back to cool 
the radiators. 


And because less frequent firings are re- 
q br 
quired, you save as much as one-third in fuel 
costs. 


Ask your heating contractor to come in 
and estimate the cost of Hoffmanizing 
your present system. You will be pleas- 
antly surprised to learn how little it costs. 
Or, send for our booklet—*‘ How to Lock 
Out Air, the Heat Thief,’’ which tells and 
provesthewholestory. HoffmanSpecialty 
Co., Inc., Dept.BH-10Waterbury, Conan. 


HOFFMAN 


No. 2 Vacuum Valves 


for one pipe steam systems 
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The Thought-Out 
Vegetable Garden 


INoRDER to compel the area to achieve 
so much I found it necessary to make nu- 
merous combinations of the plan mert- 
tioned. Among them the following are 
particularly good: 

1. Early carrots with marker radishes 
followed by quick-maturing sweet corn, 
the seeds of which were poked into the 
ground between plants in the carrot rows 
during late June. 

2. Onion sets succeeded by bush beans 
and these by late turnips. 

3. Early beets with marker radishes fol- 
lowed by tomatoes, the tomato plants 
set 4 feet apart in the beet rows. During 
August radish and lettuce seed was scat- 
tered broadcast among the tomato vines 
to give early yields of these crops during 
the fall. 

4. Early cabbage and lettuce plants al- 
ternating in the same rows followed by 
late-sown bush beans and these followed 
by broadcasted lettuce and radish for the 
late fall. 

5. Early garden peas with sweet corn 
and climbing bean seed poked into the 
ground at 15-inch intervals beside the pea 
rows when the peas were in flower, and cu- 
cumber seeds with the corn at every 
fourth or fifth “hill.” The pea vines were 
removed as soon as the pods were gath- 
ered and the other three vegetables con- 
tinued to grow together amicably until 

ack Frost paid his first autumnal visit. 
he corn did not even resent being used 
by the beans as a trellis! 

6. In a new strawberry bed with plants 
set 2 feet apart I sowed sweet corn and 
climbing beans alternately with the straw- 
berry plants in the rows and bush beans 
between the rows. The bush beans were 
the first to mature and be removed. Then 
came the corn and then the climbing 
beans. When these were done the corn 
stalks and bean vines were removed so 
the strawberries could have the autumn 
in which to develop blossom buds for the 
coming season. If the appearance of the 
plants and previous experience with this 
plan may be relied upon, the strawberry 
crop should be excellent next June. 


Arr ER the workability of the plan had 
been fully tested by studying the arrange- 
ment of the various rows in relation, first, 
to what each contained and, second, to 
the rows on each side of it, a.diagram of 
the garden was drawn showing each row 
and its crop or crops, the number of days 
each crop needs to reach maturity, and 
the approximate date each should be sown 
or planted in my locality. Finally the 
diagram was mounted on a pastry board 
and hung in the garage in a well-lighted 
position close to the tools. Mounting not 
only prevented the plan from tearing, 
met up, or blowing away but made it 
harder to misplace, easier to handle and 
to read. 

One of the great advantages of this 
game of solitaire gardening is that the 

layer may teach himself so much. He will 
ook up each new crop he plans to grow 
before he actually starts to play. He will 
then proceed cautiously before making his 
moves and may be delayed by his fear of 
making mistakes. But what if he does 
make blunders! They are part of the game. 
So let him remember that his chances of 
pain far outnumber those of loss no matter 

ow poorly he may play. 

























HE'S SUCH 
GOOD COMPANY. .« 





fr 
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| REALLY GRATEFUL TO YOU 
FOR TAKING THE TROUBLE 
TO INTRODUCE US” 


For YEARS, you had lived in the same town with Molly Ward — but 
you had never known how charming she was, until one day Helen in- 
vited you both for an informal lunch. 

Now Molly is one of your dearest friends! She likes the same music, 
books, sports that you like... even shares your fondness for gardening 
before breakfast. You're ever so grateful to Helen for bringing you 
two together! 

The world over, people like to have others tell them 


be 


COP ate eee (FO OE er OOS el 


No doubt you got some helpful sug- 


i about someone or something worth knowing. Every mail —_—_ gestions from reading “The Practical 
brings some word from new readers who tell us of their Use hal ee at al 

° . ine in is ve tissue © er 

Ss gratitude to the friend who recommended Better Homes Sibi ports Gundias: Bane eseiesnt 
7 and Gardens to them. “We might have never discovered _you think of four or five friends who 
¥ the magazine ourselves,” they say. would enjoy it too% Be sure to men- 
i] S th | k he tion ‘‘The Practical Use of Modern 
4 ome of the people you know—who belong to your club, Peraliied” nest Vine you oft tham.. Wf 
if who live on your street, who share your interest in making they want to read it immediately, and 
+3 Home as attractive as possible, both inside and out, may od retell mecere a ee ee 
. ank makes i 

? have heard little of Better Homes and Gardens. When adit tai va ated thoi -cubearip- 


you tell them about it, you earn their thanks .. . and ours. tions to Better Homes and Gardens. 






See Advertising Index, page 119 | 





12 Pyrex Utility 


Dish for "pe 
Limited Time Only 



























































HE handiest dish in the 

world! And right now you 
can buy it for only $1.10, instead 
of $1.75, standard price of the 
large Utility Dish, 1254 inches 
long, by 8% inches wide. 

But to get one you must act 
quickly ...for your store has 
only a limited quantity at this 
record low price. And when these 
are gone there are no more to be 
had at $1.10. 

There’s no end to the things 
you'll use it for... hot ginger- 
bread, macaroni, baked apples, 
savory meat loaf all cook to per- 
fection in a Pyrex Utility Dish. 
And ice-box dishes, gelatin des- 
serts, are molded easily and 
quickly in this clear glassware. 


**Pyrex”’ is a trade mark and indicates 
manufacture by Corning Glass Works. 


ne 


OVENWARE 


py est of of all P een dishes. Corning Glass 
orks, . D-81, Corning, New York. 


Name 





(Please print name) 





Address 








Price slightly higher in Canada 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ Readers 


TOMATO-JELLY 
HEARTS 


(Enough for 12 hearts) 


THE alread y-sea- 
soned, canned tomato 
juice, sometimes re- 
ferred to as tomato- 
juice cocktail, may be 
used in making ‘this 
jelly. Canned or 
cooked tomatoes 
sieved may be like- 
wise used. In this case 
the tomato juice is 
seasoned to suit the 
taste. The following proportions are given 
for unseasoned canned juice: 

4 tablespoonfuls, or 2 packages, of gelatine 

1% cupful of cold water 

4 cupfuls of tomato juice (about 

1 cupful of water 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

6 whole cloves 

1 thin slice of onion 

1 bay leaf 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Crabmeat, celery, stuffed olives, and may- 

onnaise 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water. In 
the meantime simmer the tomato juice 
for § minutes with the cupful of water, 
the salt, sugar, cloves, onion slice, and 
bay leaf. Strain into the softened gelatine 
and stir until dissolved. Add the lemon 
juice and pour into shallow pans so that 
the mixture is about 1 inch in depth. Chill 
until firm, then cut with a heart-shape 
cooky cutter, reserving the leftover jelly 
in tiny cubes for a later meal. 

Place a heart of jelly on a bed of water- 


RIPE OLIVES 


2 cans) 


cress or shredded lettuce. In the center of 


the heart place a mixture of about equal 
parts of evades crabmeat and minced 
celery, with a small portion of chopped 
stuffed olives. This mixture is seasoned 
with mayonnaise and a bit of lemon juice 
for additional tartness, if you prefer it. 
The amount used is subject to individual 
taste, but for the 12 hearts approximately 
14 cupfuls of crabmeat, 1 cupful of celery, 
and 4 cupful of finely 
chopped olives are re- 
quired. Serve with hot, 
crisp potato chips or ar- 
rows made from cheese 
pastry.—Mrs. G. W. Y., 
Ohio. 
DUCHESSE HAM 
AND PINEAPPLE 
Toast lightly thin slices 
of bread. Cut into medium- 
size rounds with a cooky 
cutter or they 
Pretty on may be left 
the Plate plain or cut in 
eart shapes. 
Place a slice of baked, 
boiled, or sauted ham on 
the bread cut about the 
same size. On the ham lay 
a thin slice of pineapple, 
smaller in size than the 
toast and which has been 
browned or sautéd in but- 
ter and brown sugar. 
Whipped white potatoes 





ALL RECIPES TESTED 


A VALENTINE LUNCHEON 
MENU 
( Serving 12 Persons) 
HEARTS OF TOMATO JELLY WITH 
POTATO CHIPS 
DUCHESSE HAM AND PINEAPPLE 


BUTTERED BROCCOLI 


WASHINGTON CREAM PIE 
COFFEE 


CHERRY DIVINITY 





IN OUR 


or sweet potatoes may 
be attractively piped 
around the edge of 
the toast, or when the 
serving is placed on 
the plate, rosettes of 
the potatoes may be 
arranged at three 
equal spaces around 
the serving. If re- 
warming is necessary, 
place side by side in 
a pan and heat in a 
moderate oven (375 

jew 


ORANGE ROLLS 


degrees) for a 
minutes. This makes 
an attractive serving. — Miss G. D., 


California. 
BUTTERED BROCCOLI 

Soak 34% pounds of broccoli in water 
for 15 minutes. Cut away any of the 
tougher stems and 
Seasoned With Butter cook tender (about 
and Lemon Juice 10 to 12 minutes), 
uncovered, in a 
small quantity of salted water. Serve at 
once with melted butter. A few drops of 
lemon juice may be squeezed over each 
serving. inoi 





ORANGE ROLLS 
(Makes 2 dozen) 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
16 cupful of lukewarm water 
I ‘cupful of scalding milk 
16 cupful of butter 
16 cupful of sugar 
6 teaspoonful of salt 
About 5 cupfuls of sifted flour 
2 beaten eggs 
Soften the yeast in the lukewarm water. 
To the scalding milk add the butter, sugar, 
and salt. Stir and cool to lukewarm, then 
add the yeast 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen mixture and 
Recommends These enough flour to 
make a rather 
thick batter. Beat until very smooth and 
elastic and let stand in a toasty-warm 
place until light and full of bubbles. Add 
the beaten eggs and enough flour to make 
a tender dough, kneading it until smooth. 
Grease the lump of dough 
and place in a bowl, then 
cover and let rise in a 
warm place until more 
than double. Knead down 
with lightly greased hands 
and let rise again. Place 
the dough on a greased 
surface and roll it until it 
is about % inch thick. 
Brush lightly with the 
orange filling and roll up 
as a jelly roll. Daintier 
rolls are possible if the 
dough is rolled into a long 
narrow strip and the roll- 
ing is done the short way. 
Cut into 34-inch slices and 
place side by side, but not 
touching, in shallow pans 
in which the orange filling 
is spread. Let rise until 
very light and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 to 400 
degrees) for 15 minutes. 
Use { inch of filling in pan. 


TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 
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ORANGE FILLING 
1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of flour 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
¥6 cupful of orange juice 
1 tablespoonful atinnen juice 
1g cupful of melted butter 


Blend together the sugar and flour. 
Add the remaining ingredients and use as 
directed.—Mrs. F. R. N., Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON CREAM PIE 
6 egg yolks 
1 cupful of sugar 
V4 cupful of boiling water 
1% cupfuls of cake flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of flavoring or grated orange rind 
Beat the egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored. Add the sugar gradually 
and continue beating. Add the boiling 
water and mix well, then the flour sifted 
with the baking powder 
Fairly Melts and salt. Beat until 
in Your Mouth smooth, then add the 
flavoring and pour into 
2 greased and floured layer pans. Bake in 
a slow oven (325 degrees) for about 25 
minutes, or until it begins to shrink from 
the pans. Remove and cool on a rack. 
Split each layer into half with a knife and 
spread with the filling, making 2 pie-cakes 
of 2 thin layers each. Top roughly with 
sweetened whipped cream. 
FILLING 
2 cupfuls of milk 
16 cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 whole eggs or 4 egg yolks 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of flavoring (half orange and half 
vanilla) or 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Heat the milk to scalding and add to 
the sugar, mixed with the cornstarch, then 
with the beaten eggs. Cook over hot water 
for 1§ minutes, stirring occasionally. Re- 
move and add the butter, salt, and flavor- 
ing. Cool before spreading.—Miss R. H., 
lowa. 
CHERRY DIVINITY 
4 cupfuls of sugar 
| cupful of boiling water 
1 cupful of white corn sirup 
2 egg whites beaten stiff 
1 cupful of broken nutmeats 
1¢ cupful of chopped and drained maraschino 
cherries 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla or almond flavoring 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
Mix the sugar, water, and sirup to- 
gether and cook until a fine hair is spun 
when tested with a fork. Pour gradually 
over the beaten egg 
Carries Out whites, beating con- 
the Color Scheme stantly. Continue beat- 
. ing until it begins to 
thicken, then add the nutmeats, cherries, 
flavoring, and salt. When sufficiently 
thickened it may be poured into a greased 
pan and cut into squares, or it may be 
dropped from a spoon into patties, using 
a knife toassist.—Mrs. M. M. M., Georgia. 


HAM SANDWICH AU GRATIN 


Spread buttered toast with deviled-ham 
sandwich spread. Make a rich cream sauce, 
adding diced, hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
green peppers, and grated cheese. Pour 
over the toast, and sprinkle with paprika. 

erve atonce. This makes a very delicious 
luncheon dish. Instead of the sandwich 
spread, leftover ham may be ground and 


mixed with mayonnaise dressing.—Mrs, 
P. N., Wyoming. 
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HAT’s Fels-Naptha—a_ bargain 


because it brings extra help to 
every soap-and-water task. Extra help 
that saves you—and that’s the only 
thing that makes any soap a bargain. 

What is this extra help?—it’s the 
perfectly natural result of having two 
busy cleaners combined in one gen- 
erous bar. Not “just soap” alone, 
but good golden soap and plenty of 
naptha. 

Naptha is the dirt-loosener used in 
dry cleaning. And you know how 
dry cleaning cleans. Fels-Naptha is 
rich in naptha. So rich you can smell 
it! It’s blended with the soap by a 
special process that keeps it on the 
job until the bar is down to its last 
thin sliver. 

And that’s why, the very instant 
Fels-Naptha hits water, two eager 
helpers get into action. Together, 
they swish in and out through your 
«clothes — dissolving stubborn dirt 
and washing it away—getting your 
clothes sweetly clean and spotless— 
without your doing hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha’s extra help brings an- 
other welcome saving. It keeps your 
clothes nice-looking longer. It saves 
your hands, too. For Fels-Naptha 
loosens dirt so quickly that your 


BARGAIN 


TODAY OR 
ANY OTHER DAY 


hands are out of water sooner. And 
every golden bar contains bland, 
soothing glycerine! 

Get Fels-Naptha. Put it to work. 
In tub or machine; in hot, lukewarm 
or even cool water; for soaking or 
boiling. And let its extra help tell you 
that here is a bargain for washday 
and every day! 


especial Offer—Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be very glad 
to send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a 
sample bar. Many women who prefer to chip 
Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing ma- 
chines, tubs, or basins find the chipper handier 
than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as 
you need them. Mail coupon, with four cents 
in stamps enclosed to help cover postage, 
and we'll send you the chipper and sample 
bar without further cost. Here’s the coupon, 


mail it now! © 1931, Fas aco. 





8.4. @-at 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
and sample bar offered in this advertisement. I en- 
close four cents in stamps to help cover postage. 


Name 


Street. 





Gity Sinuedeneteselinisonnsemnseetlii 


State ao) Saas ™ 


Fill in completely — print name and address 














See Advertising Index, page 119 




































































cookies . . . the utmost in flavor 


. 


range of choice. And remember, 









NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Just say the words ... UNEEDA BAKERS. 





Uneeda Bakers 





That’s the shortest way to ask for the best of all crackers or 


and freshness, the widest 


cookies and crackers by 









Here are a favorite few— 


Uneeda Graham Crackers 
Lorna Doone Shortbread 
Uneeda Biscuit 

Oreo Sandwich 

Fig Newtons 

Slim Jim Pretzel Sticks 





COMPANY 








UNEEDA BAKERS are found only under the Red Uneeda Seal! | 





The Practical Use of 
Modern Furniture 


| Continued from page 25 | 


To allow for more space yet we build 
along straight lines in Sesame with the 
lines of the room itself, and if we have 
curves they are of the bold, direct type 
which allow no dust to gather in their 
volutes. Such furniture with plain sur- 
faces, simple contours, and strong con- 
struction solves the problem of time in 
housework. There are no ornate carvings to 
catch dust, no slender legs to be scratched 
by the careless use of the vacuum cleaner, 
and no delicate materials to guard. 


Anpb yet, modern decoration is not with- 
out beauty, but it is the beauty of the 
present day, the beauty of form to func- 
tion which is seen in the modern automo- 
bile and which is keyed with industry. 
Today, since the furniture and other prod- 
ucts of decoration are designed so that 
they may be made as well, or better, by 
machine as by hand, it is possible for all of 
us to have well-made furniture. Flat sur- 
faces, strong construction, and little orna- 
ment accommodate themselves to the fa- 
cilities of the factory. Then, too, the ma- 
terials used here in America are those 
which are products of our own industries. 
Metals form the structure of some pieces 
of modern furniture. Metal is used in both 
flat and pipe form. Its chief value lies in 


| its durability and its low cost of produc- 


tion. Of course, this furniture is now high 
priced in many instances, because it is not 
made in quantity, but one can see the 
possibilities of modern decoration for the 
average home of the future when one 
realizes the difference between the simple 
process of preparing metal and the com- 
plicated process of preparing wood. Metal 
will also wear better than wood and will 
stand the frequent moves, the steam heat, 
and the mechanical appliances of twenti- 
eth-century life as well as the careless 
mode of living. Its surface may be made 
stainless and its parts welded together. 
Table tops are also made of practical 
bakelite, formica, sinkstone, and the more 
expensive marble. When wood is used, in- 
stead of the exotic woods used in Europe, 
we find simple walnut and redwood pol- 
ished so that their surface is as beautiful 
in its own way as the patina of old furni- 
ture. 


Or COURSE, to make up for the design 
and carving of other days, we want some 
kind of ornament, and so modern furni- 
ture is decorated with metal. But metal is 
not used for mere gingerbread trimming as 
it was in the days of Louis XV; instead 
it becomes a structural part of the furni- 
ture itself. This practical use of metal for 
legs or for bands to give strength to the 
cabinet or table is truly a twentieth-cen- 
tury characteristic. Nickel, pewter, iron, 
copper, and their alloys are used, and their 
dull or shiny surfaces give notes of accent 
and decoration as well as adding strength 
and practicality to the furniture. For the 
same utilitarian purpose, tables have tops 
of glass, marble, or sinkstone, and often 
we find small tables constructed wholly of 
glass and metal as a physician’s laboratory 
table. Awful! No, beautiful and decora- 
tive, cleanly, and practical. Have you ever 
seen such a table with a bow! of colorful 
flowers or a bit of porcelain statuary that 
may be seen reflected thru its glassy 














shelves? If anything is spilled on such a 
table a wet cloth restores the damage. 

Color is an essential in modern Ameri- 
can decoration. We are too fond of color 
to make the use of “sad” cubistic browns 
and dirty pinks a practical experiment. 
And yet, to a certain extent, the materials 
of modern furniture have brought about a 
change in the colors we use. Metal-pipes, 
wrought iron, sinkstone, and glass, domi- 
nant notes in modern furniture, bring in a 
quantity of neutral tones. Also the use of 
leather and animal skins in their natural 
tans, blacks, and browns introduce other 
neutral tones. Chamois gives soft creams 
and yellow. Straw and parchment are 
other materials, while used in dyed form, 
are favored in the light or dark tans for 
walls and table tops. 

All these neutral tones of metal and 
other natural materials are pleasing and 
furnish excellent backgrounds and foils for 
the use of pure bright color, and the solu- 
tion to our adaptation of modern furni- 
ture is, I believe, thru color. Any house is 
more livable with gay bright color, but I 
believe color is particularly essential in a 
small apartment which does not receive the 
same amount of light as the average cot- 
tage. Indeed, some of our apartments in 
large cities get only reflected sunlight, and 
if such is the case, there should be color 
which apparently will make up for this 
lack of sunshine. Yellow is the best color 
to suggest sunlight, but orange and the 
light tones of all colors will bring light and 
space. 


Ir YOU are going to buy modern furni- 
ture it is most important that you study 
the space of your room and decide which 
pieces of furniture can be placed there. 
An interesting skyscraper desk, if properly 
proportioned, can be made to fit into a 
corner that has some structural beam or 
duct that will interfere with the old-style 
commode’s or desk’s being placed there. 
Or a combination sofa with end tables 
may be placed against the long wall of the 
room, with lamps placed upon the tables 
which by one button will give direct light 
for reading and by another button may be 
used as an indirect light for the room in 
general. A few pieces of bright painted 
furniture may be used in this room or the 
color may be gained by means of a bright 
rug. 

Here we would use one of the new rugs 
of modernistic design or a rug of simple 
Wilton strips or a Scotch wool in plain 
color or a neutral taupe. Modern designs 
of bright draperies which allow the light 
to filter thru may be obtained in madras 
and voile, embroidered, or air-brushed, as 
well as colorful cretonnes. Upholstery ma- 
terials of modern design may be had in in- 
expensive denims, cotton damasks, and 
the heavier damasks of jute, or still heav- 
ler tapestries, or we may use such durable 
materials as patent leather, cowhide, and 
other mien! skins. The colors of these 
materials range from the neutral browns 
of the pothne animal skins to the bright 
red and green obtainable in such materials 
as jute damask. 

Comfort will want to be taken into 
consideration, so if you are one of those 
persons who likes to sit near the floor, 
have low deep chairs or some of those 
modified beach chairs with metal-pipe 
construction and a heavy padded cushion 
which in shape conforms to the lines of 
your back. If you do not like quite so 
much lounging comfort, there are large 
overstuffed chairs which are not nearly so 
modernistic in appearance. 








to make each day produce 
! more play! 


more work 


No wonder Post Toasties gives 
the entire family a quicker, 
brighter start these raw winter 
days. It’s called the wake-up 
food because it is so easy to 
digest—so quick to release its 
stored-up energy to the body! 
Try these toasted flakes of 
corn — delicious in milk or 
cream — mingled with fruits 


The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 







































































energy 


or berries. They’re touched 
with golden sunshine—oven- 
crisp and fragrant! Serve 
Post Toasties for breakfast, 
for lunch, for supper — for 
a wide-awake family all day 
long. And for wide-awake 
shoppers too. Wake up to 
the economy of the wake-up 
food. 
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Movies through microscope 
show why Royal-baked cakes 
keep their flavor longer 


BAke a cake on Monday...and on 
Friday it’s still as delicious and 
full of flavor as the moment you took it 
from the oven. 


You can do this with Royal. But not 
with cheap baking powder. We’ve proved 
it... in scientific tests. It’s entirely a 
matter of texture, as shown by the pho- 
tographs above. 


When you use a cheap, ordinary bak- 
ing powder, great big gas bubbles form 
in your cake batter. And every one of 
those big bubbles in the batter leaves a 
large “air hole” in your finished cake. 


But what a different story 
when you make your cake with 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
baking powder! Then the bub- 
bles are small and all about the 
same size. Gradually they build 
up thousands of tiny cells. 


Your cake comes out of the 
oven fluffy . . . and smooth as 





Sill tresh after ey days 













(Left) Cake batter made with Royal, photographed 
through microscope after 5 minutes in oven. Note 
tiny bubbles. These give you fine-grained cake 
that stays fresh for days. 


(Right) Batter made with cheap, ordinary baking 
powder (through microscope after 5 minutes in 
oven). Note large bubbles which leave ‘‘air holes”’ 
and cause cake to dry out quickly. 


velvet. With a fine, even texture that 
holds in the freshening moisture till the 
last piece disappears. 

Don’t let another day go by without 
Royal in the house. Buy a can from your 
grocer. You'll find Royal eco- 
nomical. Less than 2 cents 
worth is enough for a tempt- 
ing layer cake. A small price 
to pay for the best, isn’t it? 


Free Cook Book—Mail thecou- 
pon today tor your free copy of the 
famous Royal Cook Book. 


Copyright, 1930, by Standard Brands Inc. 
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The Practical Use of 
Modern Furniture 


However, no one need be deterred 
from turnishing a room in the modern man- 
ner by the supposition that al] of the old 
furniture must be displaced with new, for 
one may combine the old and new when the 
old is simple in line and without ornamen- 
tation. Pieces of simple Early American 
and Biedermeier furniture may be used 
successfully with modern chairs, cabinets, 
and incidental tables. The same square 
or circular low modern table which has 
shelves of various heights and is used for 
,various purposes will be welcome in al- 
most any house today. It may be made of 
walnut, beech, or mahogany and serve its 
purpose well as a convenient piece near a 
large chair or sofa, or again, it may be of 
glass and metal and gain popularity as a 
table for smoking accessories. Whatever 
the materials used, whatever the type of 
furniture with which it is combined, the 
manners and customs of the present day 
demand the small convenient table which 
may accompany each chair or sofa. Such 
is the design’ and simple construction of 
these small tables that an amateur crafts- 
man might have considerable pleasure and 
satisfaction with the results of his labor. 

Built-in shelves and wall lighting fix- 
tures, both features of the modern deco- 
ration, may also be combined with the 
setting of almost any period. It does not 
destroy the charm of the Colonial or the 
austere beauty of the Spanish to find 
books in wall niches, near an arm chair, 
or a set of encyclopedias within the ban- 
isters of the stairway. 


Finaty, the important things to re- 
member in combining any furniture of a 
different period are the abstract harmonies 
of line, form, color, scale, and texture. If 
these elements are in harmony and if all 
of the furniture maintains an equal de- 
gree of impressiveness—that is, sim- 
plicity or sumptuousness—then your room 
will be a success whether it is a page from 
“An Architect’s Views of Sulgrave Man- 
or” or your own selection from Loane’s 
Furniture Company. Indeed, in the city 
apartment or suburban home, where space 
is at a premium, there is always substan- 
tial reason for using the new combina- 
tion and built-in type of furniture. 
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Color Charts and 
Color Schemes 


THERE are definite principles for 
harmoniously combining colors in 
your home. Granted! Also, you may do 
the dining-room according to one of 
several schemes, depending on your 
own taste, the room’s location, and 
what your neighbor doesn’t have. 
Agreed! But where, in between numer- 
ous duties, can you lay a finger on the 
definite information, economically fur- 
nished, that you would like to know? 

“Color Charts and Color Schemes” 
is a new Better Homes and Gardens’ 
booklet including principles, color 
charts, room photographs, and four 
suggested color schemes each for the 
various rooms in a home. To secure 
this booklet send 25 cents to Depart- 
ment K, The Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
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etter Homes & Gardens’ 


New COOK BOOK 





Never before has any cook book 


offered alf these advanre 


GOS — » 


HE immediate acceptance and generous 

approval of the new Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book has exceeded by far our 
first expectations. In little more than sixty 
days the entire first edition had been sold to 
our readers thruout the nation. 


My Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
combines all the advantages of the bound 
cook book and the recipe cabinet file—plus 
new advantages never before available. In 
addition to nearly a thousand tested recipes 
and menus, it provides filing space for an- 
other, thousand or more recipes—recipes 


LIKE A CARD FILE 






New Convenience 
You'll find this new Better 
Homes and Gardens Book 
so handy to use. When you 
hold the book with back 
down, the tabbed section di- 
Visions give the full conven- 
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is only ‘Iz 


PLUS MAILING 
AND HANDLING 
CHARGE 
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which every homemaker delights in collect- 
ing from friends, food manufacturers, Better 
Homes and Gardens, and other sources. 


Now, you may list for quick reference every 
recipe you file. At the beginning of each 
chapter is a tabbed index card, listing every 
printed recipe in the chapter. Here, also, is 
space for you to write in the number of the 
page on which new recipes have been pasted 
or copied. 


Better Homes and Gardens offers this Cook 
Book as a further service to the food interests 
of its 1,400,000 families. Thousands upon 
thousands will use this Cook Book for, more 
and more, women look to Better Homes and 


Gardens for their food information. 
Order your copy now so that you may enjoy 
to the greatest extent the carefully planned 


food material which the editors of the magazine will give you during 1931. 


The price is only $1, plus twenty cents for mailing and handling charges. 
Or, you may obtain your copy by sending us two 2-year subscriptions for 
Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$2 in all. One of these subscriptions 
may be your own renewal or both may be subscriptions for friends. 








ience of a cabinet file. Open it 
toany desired section, and you 
find a section index showing 
the exact location of the re- 
eipe you want. Instead of 
wandering through uncharted 
pages, or sorting a pack of 
mixed-up cards, you find each 
recipe alwaye in the right 






location, aye nee i placed 
and properly indexed. 
Unlike the old-fashioned bound 
cook book, the Better Homes and 
Book does not 
need propping against a couple 
of bowls, or weighting down 
with a rolling pin. When 
opened, it stays open. 
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BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
206 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, 
Please send.... .copies of your new Cook Book 
to the address below. (Check offer preferred.) 
CT For each Cook Book I enclose $1, plus 20 

cents for postage and packing. (Cash, 
stamps, money order or personal check.) 


owa. 


For each Cook Book I enclose two 2-year 
subscriptions for Better Homes and Gardens 
at $1 each—$2 in all. 
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FULL DRESS Cmartness 


in everyday shirts! 





* 


Guy Robertson, star of “Nina 

Rosa,” keeps well-groomed 

on and off the stage with the 
aid of the laundry. 


Present-day laundries give them the 


crisp, neat appearance that makes a 


man look well-groomed all day long 


VERY man looks his best in evening 
dress—and a large share of the effect 
is due to the snowy, crisply laundered 
shirt and collar. The laundry way gives 
this same smartness in everyday shirts 
and collars. It’s a worth-while invest- 
ment. For good grooming pays dividends 
in self-confidence, and in the confidence 
of men who count. 
Today’s laundries have made a science 
of shirt laundering. 22 separate oper- 
ations are required to produce a perfectly 


laundered shirt—a shirt that comes back 
spic and span, then stays that way all 
day long! 

Home washday is such a needless 
sacrifice! Particularly in these busy times 
when leisure means so much. Call a 
present-day laundry, and judge results 
for yourself. Then you'll want to join 
the 8 million women who now entrust 
their family washing to present-day laun- 
dries every week in the year! Sponsored by 
the Laundryowners National Association of 
the United States and Canada. 


© 1931, L.N.A. 





Let the LAUNDRY do it / 
DREER 





Long acknowledged the standard 
work on gardening. The 1931 edition 
pictures hundreds of flowers and 
vegetables and tells you how to grow 
them, and the fertilizers and tools 
to use for best results. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. C 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN 
BOOK 
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Among Ourselves 


[ Continued from page 29 | 


transformed an old drop-leaf table into a 
shining breakfast table, and two un- 
painted kitchen chairs, which cost only 
$3, were painted to match. An old spice 
set (white) was given a coat of the same 
lacquer, and my cake chest and cooky box 
also changed colors. The cooky box, by 
the way, is a large, round tin box that 
marshmallows came in. It is just the thing 
for cookies.—Mrs. Grace M. Clark, 3 La 
Have Street, South Portland, Maine. 


South by Furnace 


ALTHO we are in a new home this year 
and have not yet had an opportunity to 
try the same scheme, I thought you would 
like to hear, anyway, about the novel use 
to which I put my basement last year. 

Each fall I had so many flowers and 
vines that it seemed a pity to let them be 
frosted. At fall cleaning time, too, my lily 
pool was always full of fish and I disliked 
to risk them out-of-doors during the win- 
ter, so I inspected the basement to see if 
it couldn’t offer a satisfactory climate. 

I whitewashed the walls and built a 
lattice fence,s feet high, around the fur- 
nace and the hot-water tank. Against this 
screen I set a comfortable garden seat, 
painting both fence and seat a sunny light 
green. 

Next I built an indoor pool. I turned the 
hose on the cement floor of the basement, 
wetting it thoroly, then outlined my pool, 
tracing the pattern with a cement mix- 
ture (3 parts of cement to 1 of water). On 
this foundation I laid the wooden forms 
for the sides of the pool, 3 x 5 feet for the 
outside, 3 inches smaller inside for 3-inch 
walls, arranging for drainage by means of 
a corked pipe at floor level. When I wanted 
to drain the pool, you see, I had only to 
uncork the pipe and it could easily be 
filled with a short hose attachment. 
Around the walls I placed big, flat rocks, 
pouring more cement to hold them in 
place. Three days later, when the forms 
were removed, I made a pure-cement 
paste and painted the inside of the pool. 

Last winter I kept snails and the com- 
mon goldfish — shubunkins, comets, and 
veiltails. The pool was attractive, with its 
umbrella palms, parrot-feather, green 
moss, shellflower, and water-poppies. 

Wandering-jew, set in low vases, wan- 
dered all over my lattice fence and, with 
Maidenhair Fern and iceplant, all thru 
the rocks about the pool. Twenty-five 
varieties of cacti also made themselves at 
home. 

Plenty of sunlight from a south win- 
dow made my indoor basement garden a 
delightful place to be during the coldest 
part of winter.—Mrs. Julia Wright, 946 
Kellam Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


“Let’s Be Cowboys” — 


WERE there ever any children who did 
not like to dress up and “ make believe”? 
Whether they are masquerading as ban- 
dits bold, grown-up ladies, princesses, sol- 
diers, or kings, it matters little; just so 
they can slip out of their own personality 
for the time being is all that matters, and 
the theatrical box is the very thing to 
solve the problem. 

An old shirtwaist box is what I use, and 


















it is inconspicuously out of the way in the 
attic. As I have had it for quite some time, 
it is well filled—a conglomeration of arti- 
cles, but what a treasure chest for the 
children. 

A big-flowered kimono, a gay silk petti- 
coat, plumed hat long discarded, ribbons, 
scarfs, slippers, old party dresses, Father’s 
cast-offs, too — a vest, a pair or two of 
trousers, an old coat, a tie, and an old 
derby or stovepipe hat — all are fine for 
makeup. 

There is hardly anything in wearing 
apparel that cannot find a ready place in 
the theatrical box. The first rainy or cold 
day a happy raid is made upon the box 
and many contented hours for the children 
follow. —Hazel M. Avery, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Winter Friends, Too 


MY WIFE and I have fed birds for three 
or four winters. We buy unroasted pea- 
nuts, shell them, and put them thru a 
food grinder. Then we place them on food 
shelves just outside our windows. We 
also nail large pieces of suet to the shelves 
and squeeze smaller pieces into crevices 
in the rough bark of some Carolina 
Poplars. They are quite certain to be 
eaten before night. Last winter we fed 
about twelve chickadees, four or six 
nuthatches, and several Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers. The chickadees do 
not mind our standing inside the win- 
dows and watching them. They even peck 
on the glass when my wife sits at her sew- 
ing machine. Several years ago, when we 
had such bitter weather, we even fed a 
flock of twenty quail all winter, but since 
we have not seen them neat the house. 
We have about twenty birdhouses, in 
all, around our yard and near the house, 
for robins, wrens, bluebirds, and flickers. 
On posts which I can lower I have three 
martinhouses of ten to twelve rooms each. 
When we see the first martin scouts I 
screw the houses to the poles, and a week 





or ten days later they are usually filled. 

The sparrows are a nuisance; I have 
seen two of them pecking at a bluebird on | 
the nest in a birdhouse until she came out 
furiously and drove them away. While she 
was off the nest another sparrow slipped | 
in, stuck his bill thru the eggs, and hice 
them out on the ground.— Edward I. 
Chase, Fenton, Michigan. 


The Ivy Window 


Ir MAY be interesting to know, in con- 
nection with the photograph of my 
window [see page 29], that the old day- 
bed in front of it was purchased at a sale 
for 50 cents, which price included ropes, 
a husk mattress, and some calico. 

An old lady from Vermont, too old to 
care longer for her precious handiwork, 
contributed the beautiful blue-and-white 
coverlet and the patchwork pillow tops in 
— Star pattern; placing her treas- 
ures where they would still be cherished. 

The oblong pillow is green and tan 
zephyr, worked in cross-stitch years ago. 

This window was an addition—one of 
many improvements—to a remodeled din- 
ing-room, and the broad sill provided a 
place for a few plants. The only objec- 
tion to the ivy’s growing there, so far as 
I know, was voiced by a child who said, 

Yes, Mother, it’s retty, but how does 
she ever wash the windows?” — Miss 





Elizabeth Wayman, Lockport, New York. 


“Even after frying onions, | 
merely strain Mazola— and 
use it again and again.” 






“Yes I know Mazola never 
carries the flavor of one 


food to another.” 


5 is a test which will convince the 
most skeptical woman that Mazola is not 
only perfect for frying but economical 
as well. 

Follow this recipe for French Fried 
Onions. You will notice how quickly and 
pleasantly Mazola fries them 
... appetizingly crisp, deli- 
cious and free from grease. 

Use good - sized onions. 
Peel and cut in crosswise 
slices one-fourth inch thick. 

, Dustwith salt, dip in a slightly 
beaten egg mixed with one- 
half cup cold water, then in 
fine dry crumbs and fry in 
deep Mazola hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread in a 
minute and a half, 325 
degrees F. Drain on paper, 
dust with salt and serve. Then strain the 
Mazola you have used for frying them. 





It takes but 2 minutes to pre- 
pere Mazola French Dressing 


=A 


Use the same Mazola over again for 
frying any other food—croquettes, 
chicken, doughnuts (Mazola plays no 
favorites —it fries ALL foods tenderly). 
There will not be the slightest flavor 
or odor of onions. You can repeat this 
time and again. 

mw 
Delicious Salad Dressings, of 
course, really made Mazola 
famous. Mazola blends so 
readily—is so smooth that 
many people actually prefer 
Mazola to expensive im- 
ported oils. Try this simple 2- 
minute recipe for delicious 
French Dressing. 

Beat together % cup 
Mazola, 3 tablespoons vin- 
egar, % teaspoon salt and 
% teaspoon white pepper. Use with any 
vegetable, meat or fish salad. 
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Direct fromthe 


ALADDIN MILLS at Big Savings 


Price includes all lumber readi-cut, mill-work, windows, doors, 


interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, pain varnish and 
stains. All materials shipped in a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 
freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. All lumber is certified, sound, strong, and of high quality. 


Aladdin's Readi-CutS 


eg gt enna Home Buil 
Methods and Costs—Save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. A 


lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the job where 
labor and lumber waste costs dearly. Complete instructions and drawings enable you 
to build an Aladdin yourself if |you are handy with tools. Aladdin homes are permanent, 
year round homes—warm in winter. Not “portable” or “sectional” in any sense, but 
readi-cut and erected the same as any other well constructed home. 


»>FREE—Beautiful New Catalo 


ij] Send the Coupon today for your free copy of the beautiful, new, 1931 Aladdin 
‘| Catalog of Homes, Summer Cottages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tourist Cottages 
/ and Roadside Stores. Printed in full colors, profusely illustrated, and overflowing 
with interest. A revelation to prospective home owners. Simply clip the coupon 
and mail it NOW. Address nearest office. No obligation. 


The Aladdin Company, Bay City, Michigan 


Originators of the Readi-Cut System of Home Building 
Also Mills and Offices: Portland, Ore. and Toronto, Ont., 







THE ALADDIN CO.—(Address nearest office) 





Bay City, Mich. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont., Can. > 
| Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the beautiful new 1931 Aladdin | 6 Rooms 1020 
Catalog of Readi-cut Homes, Summer Cottages, Garages, etc., No. 122. re - 
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THIS YEAR... 


have that Water Garden 


Be Start SIMPLY, if you MUST— but 
vi enjoy a Water Garden THIS YEAR. 
Besides the novelty, it will be 
the beauty spot of your whole 
garden. An interesting 
Water Garden may be 
simply a wooden tub sunk 
in the ground—in a set- 

ting of irregular rocks and 
’ flowers. Then COLOR 
with gorgeous Water Lil- 
ies blooming all summer 
long. @ Our 1931 catalog—40 pages of water 


















THE MOST 
CONVENIENT 


SEED BOOK 


EVER PRINTED 


Becomes the favorite 






favorite flowers and vegetables 
and host of new wontetionteaben 
lanning easy. Every 
tem tested by group of Amer- 
ica’s foremost seedsmen. 
Mail Today! * Lew prices, special offers 








HART & VICK. SEEDS 


74 STONE ST -+ ROCHESTER.NY 






74Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me your FREE Spring Catalogue. 
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OF EVERGREENS 
8-year-old trees $9.25 
ar 9-year-old trees, $1.50 each Each 
an.) All sheared and bushy. 
LS éqeawan tment for $1.35 


oe CEDRUS DEODORA $6.25 
Catgn God Tree of Himalayas Each 
; <- Two feet high, well-shaped. 


- This offer good only for 

ee Postpaid Early Spring Delivery 
Add 15e for Packing and Insurance 

NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 

NEW MARKET, N. J. DEPT. A 
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lily lore illustrated in colors—presents the fruits 
of over half a century's experience (since 1876) with in- 
structions for building several kinds of Water Gardens. 
Our 15 acres of pools contain by far the most complete 
collection of water lilies in existence. Our lilies will 
thrive anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee 
SAFE delivery. Water Gardens cost as little as $3 post- 
paid to your door. Write for free catalog. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
BH-21 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 








BIG SPECIAL OFFER 


ACEI) 
/\t>sin ROSES 
if LA - OLD 
ti li) //j JE) To make new customers, and have you 
{ our Quality Roses, we wil! mail ‘ 
oa it cater twang 
'¢ gator teaeaese'e 2 for 50c 
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Furniture Petticoats 
for the 1931 Home 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


rooms and homes to put them in. The 
type of room usually suggests the kind of 
furniture; the type of furniture suggests 
the wood; the wood suggests the fabric to 
be used. Oak and chestnut and the heavier 
walnut need the heavier-texture fabrics, 
such as hand-blocked linen, boldly pat- 
terned cretonnes, monk’s cloth, and nov- 
elty weaves. The finer and more gracefully 
designed walnut and mahogany may use 
the finer woven linens, smaller and more 
gracefully patterned cretonnes, semi- 
glazed chintzes and percales in the more 
formal patterns, and taffetas, moirés, silk 
poplins, and corduroys. Our beech, pine, 
and maple take the most informal types, 
such as calicoes, chintzes in small pat- 
terns, informal toile de Jouys, historical 
prints, Basque plaids, checks, and stripes. 
With each of these patterned fabrics there 
is some plain fabric which may be har- 
monious in texture and color and may 
therefore be ‘used in the same room. 


Sup covers vary not only in the type of 
material used but also in the way they 
are made. There are the tight covers that 
fit over chairs and sofas which have no 
loose cushions; or they may merely cover 
the chairs, loose cushions and all. Then 
there is the slip with an extra cover for 
the cushion. These covers either snap 
onto the furniture or have the new me- 
chanical construction ( called the “zip- 
per” finish) to close the opening. Lately 
there is a tendency to upholster the furni- 
ture in the same fabrics used in the slip 
cover and also to use-the flounces, cord- 
ings, and bindings found in the slip cover. 
This is often erroneously spoken of as the 
slip cover because it gives the same deco- 
rative effect and is often somewhat more 
attractive, for the material fits perfectly, 
whereas in the real slip cover it must be 
left rather loose to take care of shrinkage. 

Slip covers may be strictly tailored with 
no flounce or have numerous flounces or 
furbelows, depending on the type of room 
and owner. The flounces may be box 

leated, side pleated, or fulled. There may 
be one or more flounces, and these flounces 
may be trimmed in many, many ways. 
The seams may be flat, bound, or corded. 
They may be trimmed with the self ma- 
terial or with a contrasting material or 
color. The flounce could be trimmed in a 
binding or facing of the same fabric as 
that used at the seam. 


WE know that too much of any one 
color, or any one design, or any one fabric 
gives the room a crowded effect; hence the 
elimination of the three-piece suite. 

You have a new three-piece suite and 
you can’t afford to discard it? Very well. 
Next time you purchase new draperies, 
purchase enough more material to have, 
perhaps, the wing chair covered. Place 
this chair in an interesting grouping, with 
a table and a lamp if the opposite side of 
the room from your windows. Make sev- 
eral pillows of the same material and 
place these at each end of the davenport. 
Isn’t your room more attractive? If all the 
pieces of your suite are becoming shabby 
and you'd like to cover them, choose a pat- 
terned fabric for one or two pieces that 
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in the room and then cover the third piece 
with a plain fabric in one of the predomin- 
ating colors of the first fabric used. 

Someone has asked, “Why do deco- 
rators advocate summer covers and win- 
ter covers?” Because too often your home’s 
appearance becomes to its occupants a 
matter of habit. I am sure that furnishing 
changes would take place if we could see 
our homes as our acquaintances see them 
and not as we and our friends see them. 
It would be a grand parade if our living- 
rooms were transplanted to flat-surface 
cars and driven around town so that all 
could sees Immediately we would have 
new models, as in automobiles. Sad to say, 
we become so accustomed to our homes 
that we forget to look at them. We add 
new things with no thought of discarding 
the old and our rooms become cluttered, 
unrelated, and meaningless. 


Ci \LOR and design, more than the type 
ot material, should influence our difference 
in choice of the summer covers and the 
winter covers. For summer we want cool 
effects and gay colorings. Gay colorings 

ecessarily demand more informal de- 
signs. Here we may let our playful moods 
come to the fore and dare to do the un- 
usual. At the same time it is wise to play 
safe; that is, to be sure that we are merely 
vay and not gaudy. 

In winter the same types of fabrics will 
be used. The colors may be a little more 
subdued, altho with modern heating, 
which keeps our rooms fairly even in 
temperature, it is not as necessary to 
create a feeling of warmth thru the use of 
warm colors as it was a few years ago. 
Designs, however, are slightly more for- 
mal. There is also such a thing as period 
designs and modern designs whith have 
period feeling. Whether your furniture is 
oak or mahogany you may find the design 
which is most suitable as well as the best 
colors and textures. 

As to the other rooms in the house, the 
breakfast-room will always be much more 
attractive if the chairs have pads of fab- 
rics which match or harmonize with the 
curtains and overdraperies. These may be 
simply made or have saucy little ruffles or 
founces. For the filling of these pads we 
suggest quilted table padding. 

Bedrooms offer unusual opportunities: 
boudoir chairs, chaise longues, flounces for 
beds, and tester tops and dressing-table 
skirts, with the accompanying chair or 
bench. It is very necessary to obtain bal- 
ance between the designs used in the same 
room. [t is possible to use more than one 
design in the same room if one is con- 
trasting in scale and has the same or har- 
monizing coloring. 


As FOR durability, no material will last 
forever, but with sturdy backgrounds and 
sunfast colors slip covers should stand 
years of wear and tear. 

Among your rooms you may like to 
think of covers as you do of your ward- 
robe. In many ways they are analogous. 
Your winter living-room resembles very 
closely your most appropriate afternoon 
street-costume — practical, of excellent 
material, beautiful in line, correct in ac- 
cessories — smartly adequate for meet- 
ing with anyone. You know that it has 
atmosphere. Your bedroom might be com- 
pared to either your evening dress or your 
negligee (depending on its decorative 
type), and your breakfast room, your 
most becoming house dress. The resulting 
whole 18 a Smart 1931 selection for practi- 
cability and charm! 
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How wonderful! Clothes soak 


white as snow 
Say goodbye to scrubbing and boiling 


O WONDER millions have changedto need on washday—no bar soaps, chips, 
Rinso! “It soaks out dirt like magic,” powders, softeners. Great for dishes, too. 
says Mrs. W. G. Farrington of Bangor, Me. : 
“I dont, scrub or boil, yet I hang out a Great in washers, too 
snowy wash,” says Mrs. S. D. Stark of The makers of 39 famous washers recom- 
Bellingham, Wash. mend Rinso for whiter, brighter washes. 
If you don’t use Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to Lever 
Brothers Co., Dept. 72, Cambridge, Mass. 
So economical! Pes Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 


s 
Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as puffed-up soaps. Thick, creamy, 
lasting suds, even in hardest water. All you 


Thousands write to tell us how remark- 
able Rinso is. “Saves the clothes!” they 
tell us. “Spares the hands!” 















Qsizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 


Millions use Rinso 
in tub, washer and dishpan 




















See Advertising Index, page 119 
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AN ADORABLE BEDRGDM ? 
FREE 


Have you dreamed of having some day one of 
those delightful bedrooms you see pictured in 
magazines? Dainty hangings... flouncing bed- 
spreads... entrancing colors? 

Now you can have just such a bedroom! The 
well known decorator Rosalie Norton will send 
you a color plan for your room absolutely free. 
Simply fill in the coupon below, and she will 
send you a color scheme with actual clippings 
of the Puritan Fabrics she recommends for your 
draperies, bedspreads and all accessories. 

These charming Puritan Fabrics include every 
type of drapery material you could wish... 
dainty sprigged chintzes...linens with stun- 
ning period designs... cretonnes — gorgeous 
masses of flowers glowing with June sunshine. 


Let our decorator send a 
color plan for your room 


Fully guaranteed sunfast and washable 


Notice... on the selvage of every yard of Puri- 
tan Cretonne the words “Guaranteed Sunfast 
and Washable.” The hottest sun will not fade 
their colors. Repeated washings will not dim 
their beauty. Think of the money saved! 

Puritan Cretonnes are sold in all leading de- 
partment stores. Ask for them by name. Look 
for the name Puritan on the selvage—always. 


Send coupon today for free decorating service. 
These two helpful books Miss Norton has writ- 
ten answer all questions about decorating your 
home and give instructions for making lovely 
things from cretonne. Send 25 cents for “Cre- 
tonne Solves the Problem.” Send 10 cents for 
drapery instruction booklet. 


fan 
(Tetonnes 


FREE DECORATING SERVICE 


F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. Dept. B-12. 

330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

(0 Please send free color ensembles for rooms checked. 
O I enclose 25c for ‘‘Cretonne Solves the Problem.” 
(0 enclose 10c for *‘50 Points on Making Draperies.” 
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inclosure, of fairly wide, 
grooved drop siding, 
was intact, aJtho it had 
not been painted for 
years. The chimneys 
needed only repointing, 
but the walls inside 
were generally poor. 
The old wide-board 
floor had been covered 
by narrow flooring, still 
ood, which had been 
aid 25 years ago when 
the sealed wainscoting 
and large-paned win- 
dows had n put in 
in a mistaken effort to 
disguise the fact that 
the house was really 
old. I should have 
given much to have the 
old floor uppermost. 
My carpenter warned me that moving 
partitions was an expensive matter, so | 
set my wits to work to adapt, so far as 
possible, the original floor plan to my pur- 
poses. A small downstairs bedroom was 
taken for my kitchen because it was near 
the well; an outside door was cut into it 
and a latticed kitchen porch added. 


THE long hall which had separated the 
old house from the torn-down addition I 
made into a cozy first-floor bedroom and 
bathroom, putting an additional window 
in each one. The bedroom is small but no 
smaller than those in some of the expen- 
sive modern apartments. 

The dining-room of the old house, 
which had ao served as a kitchen in 
winter, proved to be a good-size room, 
22 x 15 feet, after a closet and a stairway 
no longer needed had been torn away. I 
chose it for my living-room because it was 
away from the street and also because it 
commands the finest view of the hills of 
any room in the house, altho, since there 
was only one murky window looking in 
that direction, apparently no one had 
ever before been aware of the fact. 

Where the old shed kitchen had been 
I put a triple small-paned window so as to 
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The Little Old House Becomes Itself Again 





A handmade six-panel door with 
original trim found in the old 
house (Photograph by Baldwin) 


gain as wide a 
sweep of the east- 
ern horizon as pos- 
sible. The upper 
part of the Dutch 
door in this room 
is glazed with 
small panes, and it 
frames another 
view of the hills 
toward the north. 
The chimney 
breast opposite the 
triple window was 
built out into the 
room in order to 
provide sufficient 
depth for a fire- 

lace where the 

itchen stove once 
stood, and by 
sheerest good luck 
a fine old hand-carved mantelpiece was 
found in another old house to put against 
the chimney. So now one may sit by the 
open fire and look out on the hills, finding 
at the same time comfort for the body and 
food for the soul. Here, away from the 
street, one can ignore the steady stream 
of traffic which summer brings, for even in 
the village times have indeed changed 
since the days when a passerby was an 
incident to be remarked. 

For the ceiling of the living-room I laid 
wide hemlock boards on new beams to 
simulate floor boards of a room above, 
altho the room is really a lean-to, and 
painted them ivory. In the dining-room 
my mason used only a scratch coat for 
the ceiling, for economy’s sake, and with 
brown beams, yellow walls, and dark floor 
an effect has been achieved which artists 
have pronounced good. 


On THE south side of the house I built 
a porch, and by replacing a window under 
the porch with a door glazed with small 
panes thru which the winter sun streams 
cheerfully, I restored the main entrance 
to its original place. By making the porch 
roof continuous with the short slope of 
the house roof, the general appearance of 
the building was great- 
ly improved. 

The old house called 
for old furnishings. 
How they came, mostly 
in gifts, sometimes 
singly, once almost a 
truck load, is a story in 
itself. And they are still 
coming. The old house 
has proved to be a 
magnet and a reposi- 
tory for things not al- 
ways valuable but 
usually rich in associa- 
tions. 

The cost of restoring 
the house with lumber 
at peak prices, carpen- 
ters at $7 a day, and 
masons at $8 was, not 
including plumbing, 
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a little over $2,000. As the house stands 
today it is probably worth $5,000. Day’s 
work is usually best on an old build. 
ing, for a carpenter, not knowing before- 
hand what conditions he will find, must 
make the estimate high enough to protect 
himself. Paying by the day also had 
the advantage of giving me a chance to 
develop my ideas and to change my mind, 
which I did many times and to great 
advantage as the work progressed. 

Of course, every house should have a 
proper setting. So I began at once to plant 
trees, mostly fruit trees, for none are more 
beautiful, whether blossoming or fruiting. 
I built a grape arbor which was soon well 
covered with vines of choicest varieties; 
vines and roses were planted beside the 

rch and against trellises; a barberry 

edge was set out along the street, and a 
screen of lombardy poplars and rambler 
roses was used to shut out an undesirable 
view. An old-fashioned flower garden and 
a vegetable garden were started. All that 
goes with a country home has been ac- 
quired without too much cost in money or 
effort. 

I try to be modest about my achieve- 
ment in making over the old house be- 
cause it is a modest achievement, but 
when in rose or hollyhock time someone 
stops by to say, “The little house looks 
too sweet,” or when the snow is on the 
ground and a fire on the hearth a visitor 
exclaims, “Isn’t this just the coziest 
place,” I am bound to believe them. Mine 
is an approachable, friendly green and 
white little house, lived in and loved—“a 
good house to grow old in,” to quote the 
opinion of a man of many possessions, and 
I like to think of it that way, for I shall 
probably be old myself some day. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


A LEAD hammer is very useful for driv- 
ing metal parts that must not be marred. 
You can make one for yourself by insert- 
ing a piece of gaspipe, to be used for a 
handle, in the side of a small tin can and 
pouring the can full of hot lead. The tin 
can be removed from the head of the 
hammer after the lead has cooled. 





It is often necessary to plane the sur- 
faces of thin pieces of wood held against 
the metal bench-stop, with great danger of 
dulling the plane blade Gy striking it 
against the metal-stop. Make a bench- 
stop of lead by pouring hot lead in a soil 
or wooden mold. Your plane blade will 
not be dulled by planing into the lead-stop. 


Often a door or gate fastened with a 
screen-door hook and eye locks itself when 
it is slammed. To prevent this, screw a 
screw eye in the door at the proper dis- 
tance so the hook can be hooked in it. 
his prevents the hook from swinging 
when the door is opened and closed. 


You can make your own woodworking 
bench vise by purchasing a vise screw 
vrom your hardware store for 50 or 75 
cents and making your own wooden parts. 
A good bench vise costs from $3 to $12. 


_Use waterproof glue for assembling 
birdhouses and garden furniture. It may 
be obtained in small-size cans and requires 
only mixing with water to make it ready 
for applying. 





Kitchen floor 
all tracked up? 


GOLD DUST, the fast-working 
soap for dirty jobs, will quickly 
make it look like new 


H™ is a plan that has helped thou- 
sands of women to do their work 
quickly and well: Let the work choose 
the soap ! 

Silks and fine things call for flakes and 
chips. For woodwork, floors, porcelain, 
refrigerators, stoves—use Gold Dust. 

Wherever there is real dirt to fight, 
Gold Dust will do a better job—in 4% to 
¥% less time. Made from pure vegetable 
oils, Gold Dust contains no grit to scratch 


or mar. 














And so we say: Use every soap in its 
proper place. Keep Gold Dust always 
handy in bathroom and kitchen. Use a 
mild, medium or strong solution, accord- 
ing to the work. A spoonful of Gold 
Dust will go farther than a whole hand- 
full of less efficient cleaners. A little Gold 
Dust goes a long way. 


The average American family spends about 
$1 a month on household soaps and cleaners. 
You can save part of that dollar by using 
Gold Dust—and get better, quicker results. 


















See Advertising Index, page 119 








egetables 


we baby 


- RHE many mothers who have recognized 
the convenience and economy of the Gerber 
Strained Vegetable Products in meeting the 
daily problem of providing for the vegetable 
supplement to baby’s milk diet must find a deep 
enjoyment in the thought that over 40,000 doc- 
tors have requested samples of the Gerber 
Products for examination. All over the world, 
and through all periods of the year—doctors are 
prescribing the Gerber Prodiicts—not because 
they are convenient for the mother — but only 

because they are better for baby. 


Ask Your Own Doctor 


Baby’s doctor will gladly explain to you the 
important health and growth promoting values 
of the vitamins and mineral salts provided in 
baby’s vegetable feedings. These values—par- 
ticularly the important Vitamin C—are sus- 
ceptible to loss in ordinary open vessel cooking. 


The Gerber Process of preparation under 
steam pressure, with both cooking and straining 
performed with oxygen excluded, conserves 
these factors that mean flesh, and tooth, and 
bone, and health for the baby. Special equip- 
ment is used on which protective patents have 
been applied for. Baby’s own doctor can best prescribe the 
quanticy and variety of the products you should use. Consult him 
tegularly throughout the year on the question of baby’s dict. 


Send for a Gerber Baby 


We would like to send mothers reproductions of the original 
Gerber Baby drawn by Dorothy Hope Smith. Each picture is free 
from obtrusiveadvertising, and suitable for framing. Noannoying 
follow up or selling effort will result - 

from your request. Just fill in the coupon 
below, enclosing 10¢ to cover postage 
and mailing costs. 


Strained Peas « Strained Spin- 
ach « Strained Carrots + Strained 
Tomatoes Strained Vegetable 
Soup « Strained Green Beans 
Strained Prunes 
Sold by Leading Grocers 
and Druggists Everywhere 


Gerber's 


STRAINED VEGETABLES 
















Gerber Products Di- 
vision, Fremont 
Canning Company. 
Dept. BH-1, Fremont, Michigan 
Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
for which you will please mail mea 
black and white reproduction of the 
original Gerber Baby drawing. 
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Don’t Blame the 
Teacher [Continued from page 35 | 


of tune with his fellows, a social outcast. 
Or perhaps he or she“is straining every 
nerve to maintain the high scholastic 
average. 

There are just as good reasons for 
knowing the teacher personally. For one 
thing, | want to have a first-hand idea of 
the woman who controls my child’s desti- 
nies nearly six hours out of every school 
day. There is reason enough right there. 

Next we have to talk with the teacher 
to understand why the schools do things 
as they do. Educational methods have 
changed completely since you and I went 
to school. Yet the new ways are not en- 
tirely beyond our adult comprehension. A 
talk with the teacher will make them 
plain to us. 
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THE third reason is that to know you | 


and to see your home gives the teacher a 
more complete picture of your child, al- 
ways a big step toward fuller comprehen- 
sion and better results. 

But there is a certain technique to be 
observed in these school visitations and 
this cultivating of the teacher. Above all, 
don’t overdo it. It is probably worse for a 
mother to be hanging about school all the 
time than for her never to appear at all. 

We have said one of the benefits of 
school was that it weaned the child from 
the mother. The youngster will lose much 
of this benefit if the mother interferes and 
tries to shield him from character lessons 
every child must learn, or begs special, 
unnecessary indulgences. 

Also, we might consult the convenience 
of the teacher. In one school I know, 
where a large proportion of the mothers 
take seriously these very duties I have 
been discussing, few sessions are free from 
visitors. Now teachers cannot get the 
results they want with company always 
present any more than mothers can. In 
such a case it is surely proper for the prin- 
cipal to ask that visits be scheduled. 


Tuis situation is far from general, of 
course. But in any case, unless there is 
special reason for a surprise visit, it 
would be a courtesy to find out in advance 
whether or not your presence would be 
convenient. And never, never—my friend 
the principal begs me say—never visit on 
Parent-Teacher Association day! This, it 
seems, is the day we all choose, and our 
presence, added to the bustle attendant on 
preparations for the meeting, usually 
completes the demoralization of the room. 

Teachers also request that we do not 
come at the very first of the year, wher 
things are bound to be chaotic, but give 
them a chance to get settled and organ- 
ized. 

Stay for at least one whole lesson 
period, for an entire session if you can. Be 
absolutely unobtrusive while the session 
is going on. Afterwards, mother and 
teacher should be able to talk frankly to 
one another, with the interests of the child 
the only thing in mind. 

Don’t bother the teacher to death. 
Take as little of her time as possible and 
still keep in touch with the needs of your 
child. 

Another little pointer — don’t tell the 
teacher all about your child at the first of 
the year. If he is a good pupil, she’ll find 
it out. If he has presented problems, give 


Next door 
to everything in 
New York 


ONNECTED with Grand 

Central Station and sub- 
way network by underground 
passage...one block from Fifth 
Avenue and galleries and shops 
--.ten minutes from down- 
town... five minutes to the 
theatres—The Roosevelt Hotel 
has an atmosphere you’ll thor- 
oughly enjoy. 
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MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
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Try MAPLEINE 
to Savor Meats and Gravies 


IN EVERY drop of Mapleine there is 
a choice flavoring that blends with 
meat juices and vegetables. New and 
appetizing results appear. A few 
drops in gravy givea delightful tang. 
A little folder with every bottle of 
Mapleine (at your grocer’s) tells you 
how to use Mapleine as a savor as 
well as a flavoring and syrup maker 
(it produces a maple-like flavor only 
when added to sugar or other sweet- 
ness.) You'll be surprised. Crescent 
Mfg. Co., Dept.4i, Seattle, U. S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring - Meat Savor 








Rose Guide Free 


CoMPLET®H book on rose culture, beautifully il- 





lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 80 years. 
Lists over 500 roses and flowers for home 
planting. New low prices. Every rose lov’¢ 
should write for this ‘“‘Guide.’”” It’s FREE. 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 290-A, West Grove, Pa. 


















































































him a chance to start this time without 
the handicap of a damning record. 

I knew two brothers, whom we might 
call Jim and Jack. Jim was a bad actor 
and had made trouble in every grade, 
while Jack was a model in both school- 
work and deportment. Their father, enter- 
ing them in a new school, felt it incumbent 
to tell all this to their teachers. 

“You won’t have any trouble with 
ese, he said fondly, patting the model 

y on the head. “He’s a fine lad, gets 
top grades and always behaves. But you'll 
have to watch that Jim every minute. He 
nearly ran the teacher out last year.” 

The warning worked, for Jim behaved 
perfectly. But Jack’s teacher began send- 
ing home the most distressing reports. 
The hitherto flawless one was a constant 
trouble-maker and was learning nothing 
besides. 

You may have guessed by this time 
that the teachers had mixed the boys. 
Correct. Thinking Jack was the outlaw, 
they had been disciplining him at every 
opportunity and had made him an out- 
aw. 

Jim, on the other hand, treated for the 
first time as a gentleman and a scholar, 
behaved that way. (This is a really true 
story. I’ll vouch for it personally.) 


WHEN we have made the small effort 
needed to acquaint ourselves with the 
situation in the school our children at- 
tend, I think most of us will be struck by 
the real interest the average teacher takes 
in her charges. 

If difficulties arise we shall find her 
ready to meet us more than half way in 
working out a happy solution. 

But this article will not be complete if 
we did not acknowledge that occasionally 
we find teachers who are not like this. I 
have known children to be actually perse- 
cuted by nervous, irritable women who 
had no business anywhere near a small 
child. There is no place in the grade 
schools for a woman, and I don’t care how 
many degrees she may have, who is an- 
noyed by children, who is nervous, sarcas- 
tic, or unsympathetic. You ask, “If my 
child has such a teacher, what am I to do 
about it?” 

First, of course, make very sure that 
the teacher is the one at fault. She should 
have the benefit of every doubt. Always 
remember the difficulties of her position 
and that it is quite possible some of the 
children require firm methods. Having 
done this, and still being sure the teacher 
is unfit, take the matter to the principal 
of the school and, if necessary, on to the 
superintendent. No school system is so 
big that the superintendent cannot inves- 
tigate a charge of abuse of a child. The 
superintendent of our local schools says, 
“That is what I am here for, to act as the 
friend of the children.” I like that. Don’t 


you? 


Bur if a superintendent failed to have 
this attitude, I should rally the other 
perenta concerned and lay the matter 
efore the school board. It is well to be 
slow to interfere in school affairs, but in 
some instances it becomes our parental 
duty to interfere in order to protect help- 
less little children from injurious handling. 

But while I should fight proved mal- 
treatment to the finish, I want us all to 
bear in mind that investigation is much 
more likely to show that the disciplining 
comes justly, from a teacher who has the 
child’s. welfare at heart. And then let’s 
be big enough to back her up! 











Why doctors are recommending KARO for 


Growing 


Leading doctors, interested in the 
welfare of children, recommend 
delicious Karo as the ideal energy 
food for growing children—be- 
cause it is so easily digested, and 
supplies quickly the energy grow- 
ing children need daily. Karo, these 
doctors have found, does not cause 
a child to develop an abnormal 
taste for sweets. 


Children | 


There are 120 calories per ounce 
in Karo—almost twice the energy 
value of eggs and lean beef, weight 
for weight. 

The mother of the large family 
finds Karo very economical, too— 
costing much less than many other 
staple foods. 

Serve plenty of Karo; keep the 
children strong, healthy and happy. 








FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” isa prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s lead- 
ing baby specialists. Mail coupon below for your copy. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Department BH-2 17 Battery Place, New York City 


} 


Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 
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Deep Well- 


Shallow Well 


Any Capacity- 
Any Power 






MYE 


makes the 
Water System to 
fit YOUR needs! 


NE coat cannot fit all men. One 
water system cannot meet all 
conditions. But whatever your 

needs, you may be sure that MYERS 
makes the units which exactly fit them. 
As world’s largest manufacturers in our 
line—Pump Builders Since 1870—we have 
studied the needs of water users for 50 
years. MYERS Water Systems bear the 
one priceless feature of absolute reliability. 


For deep or shallow wells —for opera- 
tion by hand, windmill, pump jack, 
engine or motor— MYERS Water Sys- 
tems give complete satisfaction. They 
are simple, durable and remarkably 
economical in operation. 
The nearest MYERS Dealer will be glad to 
furnish full information. Write today 
for interesting booklet. 

THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
85 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


MYERS 
Water Systems 


Fig. 2510 

An Automatic Electric 
Shallow Well System 
A complete Water Sys- 
tem Unit for wells up 
to 22 feet in depth. 
Powered by electric 
motor and entirely 
automatic in ac- 
tion-——self-starting, 
self-stopping, self- 
oiling. No person- 
al attention nec 
essary. 
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Our Tree Friends 


[| Continued from page 14) 


body erect like an evergreen. But unlike 
the evergreens her tasseled garments are 
always laid aside in autumn, and she goes 
thru the winter in a tight-fitting red- 
brown suit. Tamarack has a habit of 
spreading her twig fingers and extending 
them straight down in a way that is dif- 
ferent from that of any other tree. And it 
is not at all unusual to find a crow’s nest 
in the midst of the hair on the top of her 
head! 

Some trees have a fondness for rich 
material in their winter costumes. Black 
Locust wears a sheathlike gown of what 
looks to be expensive alligator skin. Sas- 
safras adorns herself with touches of 
bright green which gleam on all her twigs. 
Poplars, too, select pleasing creations; 

P pale yellow-gray, 
with overdresses of what appear from a 
distance to be a delicate, misty lace. No 
painter has ever yet been able to put on 


| canvas the wondrous colors of poplars in 


wintertime. 


BrEEcHES in winter are so dainty and 
ladylike that even the elms cannot sur- 
pass their fascinating beauty. A beech’s 
winter gown is of silvery gray satin which 
shimmers in the bright sunlight, a tracery 
of lace crowns her stately head, and the 
dignity of her form and bearing increases 
the elegance of the artistic robe she wears. 

No trees in America are arrayed in 
better taste for their holidays than the 
birches. That slender maiden Canoe Birch, 
in particular, looks her best in winter va- 
cation-time. She chooses to wear white to 
blend with the snow around her; but this 
white material is almost transparent, and 
showing thru in a mysterious way is her 
underslip of orange or yellow, or it may 
be of orange-pink. The white dress is often 
fringed, too, which adds to the pretty 
effect. Quite the opposite in color are the 
garments of Black or Cherry Birch. Her 
dress is of rich red-brown, and the glowing 
tints of the twig trimmings give it a touch 
of gold. Cherry Birch, in her winter adorn- 
ment, is refined looking and appears filled 
with vigorous life. 

Yellow Birch enjoys wearing a gray 
outer coat of somewhat rough material. 
Sometimes this coat is buttoned tightly, 
but if by any chance it flies back a trifle, 
as it is likely to do, the glorious yellow of 
the lining can be seen. Sometimes that 
gray coat is edged with lace—lace even 
finer and more intricate than Canoe 
Birch’s tassels and fringe. 

Blue Beech, often known as hornbeam, 
wears bark garments of dark bluish gray. 
Blue-beech has sinewy muscles of which 
to be proud, and no garments are allowed 
to hide their outlines. 


Truy imposing personages are the 
walnuts and the butternuts in winter. 
Tall, erect, dignified walnut often makes 
her home in town, her broad head looming 
high in air. Butternut, on the other hand, 
not quite so attractive in outline, is espe- 
cially fond of the country and is well 
suited to that life. Butternut wears a 
fringe of woolly down on twig and stem, 
while walnut wears no such soft covering, 
and her coat of bark is dark and rough. 
The deep rich bark garments of iron- 
wood have a picturesqueness all their 
own. Ironwood is neat in appearance 





onveniences 





for tidy clothes closets 


With K-Veniences there is no more rummag- 
ing in dark closets, no more messing, jamming, 
and wrinkling of clothes. K-Veniences protect 
your garments, save space, and make your 
clothes closets orderly and presentable. 





The Clothing Carrier 


eut into the light of 
the room. Made in all 
sizes te fit any closet. 
Easily installed. 







This complete K-Venience line of closet fix- 
tures includes the clothing carrier, shoe rack, 
extension closet rod, hat holder, trousers 
hanger, tie rack, and other special fixtures. 
Write for booklet illustrating the many 
K-Veniences available for your home. It will 


a s be sent with- 


out cost. Or 
see K-Veni- 

The Shoe Rack is easily fastened to 

baseboard, wall, or closet door. Keeps 


ences at your 
nearest hard- 
shoes off the floor, always in pairs. 


ware dealer's. 


Write ¢ See —— 
For free 





K-Veniences 






itMustrated | at your local 
booklet, hardware 
showing dealer, 
all who shows 
K-Veni this display. 
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tor og 
SPARE TIME S 

dy] 


Your spare 
time can easily 
be turned into 
ready cash, 
through the 
Better Homes & 
Gardens repre- 
sentative plan. 
Pleasant work. No previous experi- 
ence required. For complete details, 
just fill out and mail this coupon. 


Better Homes & Gardens, 

1628 Locust Street, 

Des Moinez, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: 

I'd like to know more about the Better Homes & 
Gardens plan for turning spare time into money. 
Please send me the details. 

















































and habits in winter; even the buds are 
put to sleep in regular rows., In this 
particular she is more precise and neat 
than most of her taller tree neighbors. 

For a unique and original style in dress, 
there is sweetgum, whose musical name is 
Liquidamber. The material of which her 
gown is made is distinctly ridged, and the 
unusual features of the outfit are the wing- 
like pleats with which the edges are fin- 
ished. 

Shagbark Hickory wears a coat of flap- 
ping, dangling strips. She would appear 
careless and unkempt, indeed, if it were 
not that the rags and tags are merely a 
covering for the brand-new garment un- 
derneath. 

On the edge of the woods looms the 
dusky form of Wild Goose Plum. Inky 
black are her garments, and the winter 
clothing of al] other trees is pale by com- 
parison. Red Maple, so cheerful and shin- 
ing, is quite the opposite. How her scarlet- 
edged garments gleam and glisten in the 
sunlight! The trimmings of crimson are 
especially pleasing against the light gray 
of her gown. 

And then there are the hawthorns. The 
entire costume of the haws is that of a 
mantle of closely woven lace arranged 
horizontally; and the spiny trimmi 
altho dangerous in appearance, are 
an ornamental fancy. Mountain-ash is 
another tree with ideas of her own about 
winter apparel. She wears brilliant color, 
and those touches of orange-red have 
quite a striking effect. 


Wuen you notice trees where they are 
growing wild, you will find that certain 
ones are especially friendly with each 
other. The oaks and the maples, either 
Hard or Silver, are often found in each 
other’s society; the spruces and the birches 
and the Red Maples, too, are fond of one 
another’s company. Some trees, on the 
other hand, like to be apart from those of 
other kinds and do not care to hobnob with 
their neighbors. Kentucky Coffeetree is 
exclusive, and so are horsechestnuts and 
buckeye and hophornbeam. 

It is not easy to become acquainted 
with trees anywhere they are crowded to- 
gether. Even along streets sometimes they 
are so close to each other or their branches 
have been trimmed away so much that 
they do not look like themselves. On the 
other hand, in the country, or in a park, 
or a well-kept home grounds, they are 
more likely to look natural. And so these 
are the best places of all in which to meet 
and know these friendly tree-persons in 
their holiday attire. 


I Am Recommending 
It to Others 


THISs is what many Better Homes and 
Gardens readers, users of the maga- 
zine’s Simplified Family Budget Book, 
told us last year after they had fol- 
lowed the plan a few months. 

Now the 1931 edition of the book is 
ready. It has been revised to incor- 
porate many suggestions which users 
of the first edition say would make the 
vt et ah eva more helpful. 

es ad to send you a 
of the budget Sock if you will send 28 
cents to Department B-2, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and ask for 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Simplified 
Family Budget Book. 
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... Corbin locks | 


never make friends © 
with your enemies 


GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


* The Corbin Cylinder Lock — thieves hate the very sight of it + 


P. & F. CORBIN 38" NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 





See Advertising Index, page 119 











You, too, can 
cut your kitch- 
en hours with 
these very same 
pieces 


As all, it’s really just a matter of common 
sense, this business of cutting down your hours 
in the kitchen. And it’s proven such a revela- 
tion to me, that I just can’t keep the good news 
from you. I first discovered how to do it right 
after a hard morning in my own rather too old- 
fashioned kitchen. It was while I was down- 
town, window shopping. 

“Passing by one of the leading stores, I glanced 
in, and behold! saw the cheeriest, most colorful 
grouping of kitchen furniture I have ever seen. 
Right there before me were just the kitchen 
pieces that I knew I needed most. A beautiful 
white, compact kitchen cabinet; a Porce-Namel 
base table, trimmed in attractive colors, and arranged 
conveniently near, the most appealing of all, a color- 
ful, sturdily built kitchen table, with concealed leaves, 
which are brought into use automatically by merely 
raising the edges of the top. Believe me, it was too much 
of a temptation to keep from going right inside. I went 
in. I saw. And I learned. I learned what a time-saving 
and labor-saving kitchen really was like. I was shown 
the various pieces of MUTSCHLER Porce-Namel Kitchen 
Furniture (lor that was the name of the pieces that first 
caught my eye). I discovered, for the first time, how 

ood looking and practical kitchen furniture can really 
fe. And you may be sure that I didn’t lose any time plac- 
ing some of these pieces in my own kitchen. 

“The illustration at the top shows the three Porce-Namel 

ieces that I bought. You can see for yourself how per- 

ectly ereperiense and daintily designed they are. Porce- 
Namel kitchen furniture is STAINLESS. It is well-built. 
Each piece is easy to clean, and easy to keep clean. All 
of the hardware is rust-proof; the drawers dust-proof. 
And such a delightful number of smart color combina- 
tions to choose from! In fact, it seems as though there 
is no end to the number of color schemes that may be 
worked out. I’m sure that you, too, will be interested in 
these New MUTSCHLER Porce-Namel kitchen pieces. 


Write for this booklet 


“Fill out the coupon shown below. Mail it Topay! It 
will bring you an unusually interesting booklet on 
‘First Aids to First Class ing’ .’’ Address: 


MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY 
Dept. C-62,, Nappanee, Ind. 


UTSCHLER 
lorce Jamel 


FURNITURE 





KITCHEN 






FREE 
Mail This Coupon 


ee, Ind. 
me your free booklet on 
rst Class Cooking,”’ 

me where to see Porce-Namel styles. 
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From Grieg to Garden 


| Continued from page 28 | 


and placed in one-inch pots filled with 
prepared and sifted soil, and the process 
of growth was continued under shade. In 
the work of transferring the little plants 
the operation was made with toothpicks. 

Not long ago I visited the garden close 
to the Tamiami Trail. In one of the lath- 
houses a vine bearing a wonderful purple 
blossom caught my eye. It was a true 
purple Allamanda, one of the few in all 
Florida. “That alone is more than worth 
coming miles to see,” I exclaimed. On the 
front veranda of the cottage a trumpet- 
shaped blossom of clear orchid shading 
into rosy pink hung in gorgeous clusters 
from a vine whose foliage was small, deli- 
cately cut, and veined as the new leaves of 
hops. It was a Pandorea, a close relative 
of the trumpetcreeper. And another climb- 
er on the veranda, with the almost un- 
pronounceable name of Arctobotrys odora- 
tissimus—it seems to have no common or 
garden name, poor thing—sagged with 
clusters of blossoms that were fragrance’s 
own self, a mingling of the aroma of ripe 
pineapples, bananas, and jasmine. These 
three things I never had seen in any gar- 
den, public or private, nor in any conser- 
vatory, until I visited Buckley’s garden. 


I FOUND there, too, a rangooncreeper, a 





weird growth that for the first three years | 


of its life is a shrub, then becoming a vine; 
it further distinguishes itself by bearing 
blossoms that are rosy pink in the morn- 
ing and white in the afternoon. [The 
botanical name is Quisqualis, which means 
“What is it?”—Editor.] Tucked away 
where it need not obtrude itself upon the 
uninitiated was another shrub bearing the 
misleading name of Eugenia edulis—a mis- 
nomer, as the ripe fruit, said to be deli- 
cious to taste, has an effuvium truly hor- 
rible. ““Get it past your nose and it is 
fine,” said Buckley. But it would be a 
callous nose that could consider palatable 
a fruit of such evil odor. 

From time to time the Agricultural 
Department sends Buckley new and rare 
plants, cuttings, and seeds. One of such 
was an apple, propagated from the seed 
of a tree found growing wild in the Isle of 
Pines. It is a real apple in growth, bloom, 
and fruit, too. How it carne to be growing 
on that island south of Cuba is a mystery. 
But it grows for Buckley in the garden at 
Ruskin and bears juicy, red-skinned ap- 
ples, real ones, its neighbor next at hand 
being a well-grown specimen of Cocos 
plumosa, or Plume Coconut. 


ANOTHER government-sent specimen 
is a cutting of the Meyer Lemon. This was 
discovered in one of the almost unex- 
plored back regions of China some years 
ago by the late Frank Meyer, plant ex- 
plorer for the Department of Agriculture. 
It is extremely hardy and will fruit in a 
small flower pot indoors, resisting cold 
several degrees below freezing, its native 
habitat being subject to very low temper- 
atures. The fruit of this tree is very thi - 
skinned, its color being that of a tangerine, 
and the pulp is almost all juice, with the 
true lemon acidity and a wonderful aroma. 
It can be successfully grown in the South- 
ern states, Buckley says, and properly 
handled, it will make the American mar- 
ket independent of the lemons from Sicily. 

These things that have been mentioned 
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¢“OXHEART 


The big tomato everybody is talking about. 
Giant of them all, yet perfect in form and 
quality. Hundreds of home gardeners who 
have grown Oxheart Tomatoes report: “The 
heaviest fruited of them all’ - *‘ Numbers weigh from 20 234 
lbs.”” - “ Almost no core”’ « “Smooth as an apple’”’ - ““Most 
wonderful flavor.” + ‘The biggest money- know of.” 
A single fruit of Livingston’s Giant Oxheart 
makes a platterful of enormous slices—thick, 
firm, tender and almost seedless. Truly deli- 
cious in its refreshing mild flavor. Order now 
from the original introducers. Packet 20c. 
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New Complete Garden Catalog for 1931 
—shows all worth while sorts of vege- 
tables and flowers. Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO, 
23 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


Beat Your Neighbor with 
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midifier, with its moisture-soaking 
wick, gives the air the much needed 
} AS moisture that makes heated rooms 










) far more comfortable in winter. 
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ELECTRIC RANGE 


GLADIOLUS %LARGE $1.00 


100 MEDIUM $1.00 
200 Baby bulbs $1.00. Many of the newer ones. 250 Bub- 
lets, 25c, 1200 $1.00, 200 Baby bulbs all Ruffled $1.50. 
Special mix 140 varieties, about 4% in. $1.50. Send for 
re list named varieties and . 

-H.PALMITER & SON, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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are only a few, a very few, of the “high 
spots,” botanically speaking, of Hubert 
Buckley’s garden. There are hundreds 
more—the Buckley Guava, hybrid of 
the Cattley and a hardy Chinese variety; 
hedges of Surinam-cherries (Eugenia 
uniflora), from South America, hand- 
some plants with laurel-like foliage and 
bearing a profusion of scarlet fruits 
about the size of sour cherries and of a 
subacid taste tinctured with green pep- 
pers; Spireas from far-off Manchuria; a 
Bird - of - paradise-flower ( Sérelitzia); a 
specimen of the Oncoba Tree from Arabia, 
that bears nuts that are a source of 
chaulmoogra oil, the cure for leprosy; a 
Royal Poinciana (Caesalpinia) that grew 
to a height of 10 feet in one year at 
seed; bushes of the so-called Pineapple 
Feijoa, freeze-resistant and with foliage 
almost exactly like that of an olive tree; 
a Chile-jasmine (Mandevilla suaveolens), 
from Argentina,in full bloom, a rare plant. 
And on and on; even a partial list would 
read like an encyclopedia of botany. 

The Amati is not often touched nowa- 
days. Buckley is too busy with the things 
in his garden. A radio-receiving set in the 
cottage is tuned in only for such things as 
concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and the like. Digging and delv- 
ing in the dirt roughens and stiffens the 
fingers in a way that unfits them for the 
fragile nuances of the violin. But after 
years of wandering hither and thither over 
the world, Buckley is anchored. After all, 
the growing of things must always have 
been closest to his heart; it called him 
back across the ocean after his first visit 
to Florida twenty years ago. 


BUCKLEY has a son, Rolf, who in- 
herits in large degree from his sire, in his 
love of plants and his, ability to make 
them grow. Rolf is a young man, only a 
few. years out of the state university of 
Gainesville, and now he is in charge of a 
plantation of between 4,000 and 5,000 
acres of Tung-oil Trees near the univer- 
sity city. People who ought to know 
declare that Rolf Buckley has a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the habits, 
growth, and development of the Tung-oil 
Tyee than any other man in this country. 
The Tung-oil Tree, it may be said, is the 
Chinese tree whose dried. ripe nuts gives 
us an oil that is vitally necessary in the 
manufacture of fine varnishes and paints. 

With Hubert Buckley in his garden at 
Ruskin, planting, growing, hybridizing, 
experimenting, and developing strange 
and beautiful plants and trees and trie 
and flowers and fruits, and son Rolf the 
presiding genius directing the destinies of 
thousands of acres of Tung-oil Trees, the 
name of Buckley seems certain to be 

rominent in the list of Florida plant- 
(Selies who have made notable contri- 
butions to the horticultural development 
and progress, of the country. 
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HERES a marvelous new discovery 

—utterly unlike anything you've 
ever used—that easily and permanently 
mends the countless things around the 
house always in need of repair. 


What It Does 


With magical expertness it seals cracks, 
hides nicks and repairs damaged furni- 
ture as skilfully as a high-priced cabi- 
net-maker. It becomes a part of any- 
thing it touches. 

Unlike glue it never dries out. Unlike 
wood it never warps, splinters, rots or 
shrinks when it hardens. You can plane 
it, carve it or turn it in a lathe. And it 
takes and holds nails, screws or tacks. 

You'll discover that its weather- 
proof, waterproof surface takes paint, lac- 
quer or varnish like the finest of woods. 


What It Is 


Though it handles as easily as soft putty, 
it quickly hardens into wood and looks 
like wood. It is actually wood—Plastic 
Wood you can mould with your hands. 


PLASTIC 
WOOD 


Handles like Putty... Hatdens into Wood 





with this new 
you mould with your hands 
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kind of wood 


Plastic Wood that has a longer life and 
greater strength than natural wood. 
Fix it in a Jiffy 

Now—whenever anything around the 
house shows sigms of wear and tear and 
needs repair... loose chair rung or weak 
chair back—a loose caster or a drawer pull 
that comes out—cracks in the floor or be- 
tween bathroom tiles—holes in the floor—a 
broken toy. ..save a lot of money and fix 
it yourself in a jiffy with this new kind 
of wood that comes in cans and tubes: 
Plastic Wood is sold by all hardware, 
paint and department stores. 


Big Book of Uses— 
FREE just fil in and mail this 


coupon and we'll send you a great big, 
profusely illustrated book of 48 pages 
crammed full of interesting uses for 
this remarkable new 
kind of wood that 
handles like putty, 
hardens into wood 
and comes in 9 dif- 
ferent colors. Send 
for your copy today 





The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 2-BHG-5 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me—free—big, illustrated book of uses | 
for PLASTIC WooD. 


eo 
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-> Templin-Bradley’s 
Garden Beauties 


Thousands of con- 
tented customers 
from coast to coast, 
prove we have 
stocks to fit your 
needs. 

How To Order 
Order your — 
now and be 
when the aes dare 
come. All prices 
include delivery 
to your mail box. 
Use this adv. - 
poder oink. S 

y Money Order, 
Check or Send 
a or Stamps by 

egistered Letter. 


SPECIAL for FEBRUARY 


> Silver King, Hardy, 


foliage Se plants Oe fine ie 
ee 8 egg Rooted. 
Tender, large- 


Gorg 

colors. ‘Special s Set Of 4 Pbulbs 
onlv 50c. 
CANNAS, Crimson Bedder 15c, 
Golden Gate '15¢, Gare Helen 20c, 
Venus 15c. Set of 4 only 50c. 
CHSTSART MEMUMS, Hardy 
geen ers, no = alike. 

plan value 
90c for 6 


DELPHINIUMS, Hardy Bella- 
donna. Tall spikes gry-blue flowers 
see photo above. Blooming size 
roots 3-50c. 


FERNS, Hardy for pot places. 
Set of 4 kinds, Ostrich P ~ Ever- 
een, Hayscented Se 


GLADIOLUS. We grow our own, 
Glory Mixture all beautiful named 
sorts. Doz. 50c; 50-$1.75; 
| 100-$3.25. 


GRAPES. Agawam 20c; Concord 


15¢c; Ni 20c; Worden 20c; 
HomeCollection 4 vines onlyS0c | 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. Will 
bloom in 3 weeks indoors. Imported 
pips from Europe. 5-25c; 12-50c; 
25-$1.00. 


CHINESE REGAL LILY. 12 
Sowers on one stem second year from 
a satine. pains size 
5c; 5 tor $1.00. 
BARGAIN OFFER 
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4 Begonias, 4 Cannas, 6 Mums, 3 
Delp saint. 2 Valleys, 1 1 Regal 
Lily. Total V: + Of -60 ‘or $2 
Free with chis Stee, One 25c 
Chinese 
TOTALA 

“1931 Com ete Seed and NurseryCatalog 
| offers pick me world’s production of seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs. 156 pages, many illust. in colors. 
Mailed Free 





Name 
Street or R. F. D. 








State 
THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY Co. 


Nation Wide Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
15701 I Detroit Avenue - Cleveland, Ohio 














GORGEOUS FLOWERS 





The most magnificent, 
‘ graceful flower ever introduced 
The beautiful flowers are 2% inches across and are produced 
=> immense golden-y yellow, with = fomens 
the Gearing poses os 


trusses. Rich 
pistils of bright crimson. As lit 
ale, the flowers resemble e ee cenleal 
for The foliage isaisohighly tive. Agran 
an ornament either the 


the house or 
ao pto yy cd ear it will bioom fn 

i ae, penta Catalog Fra Co ; 
221 B. R., Galesburg, Michigan 
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garden in summer. If seed 
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New Tools for Old 
Uses 


as soon as the ground is workable, I can 

et over the whole garden in about one- 
ourth the time it would take with an 
ordinary hoe and give everything a good 
cultivation. Another advantage is that it 
is narrow, only 5% inches wide, so that 
you can get in among closely planted 
perennials or under shrubbery. An even 
narrower model with three prongs has 
recently been put on the market. 


[ Continued from page 33] 


A FOURTH hoe of a new type that I’d 
say is worth its weight in gold if it weren’t 
so heavy is the light mattock hoe. This is 
the home gardener’s version of the good 
old mattock with which we used to grub 
out fence rows on the farm. It’s a little 
lighter, with a long, stout handle and as 
pesmi balanced as a good golf club. It 

as two blades, one 3 inches wide and the 
opposite one 13 inches, each tapering 
from a heavier center, where the shank 
has been hot riveted on, to the cutting 
edge. 

This is the tool supreme for the home 
gardener when it comes to digging around 
the shrubbery in early spring—or any- 
time. It will grub out brush and briars, lift 
out a lone sour dock by the roots, skin off 
sod. You can break up the hardest ground 
you ever saw with it and even prepare 
ag for planting. It will make you 

eel like a peasant, and you'll be looking 
up to see if some modern Millet isn’t hard 
by, painting a new Angelus, with you the 
victim. 

Still another tool I should not want to 
be without is a heart-shaped hoe. This is a 
single-point blade, with sharp point and 
sharp curved sides and two ears on top. 
It is the ideal handle tool for seed sowing. 
With it you can make trenches, then turn 
it over and cover the seeds with the ears. 

Another new tool of an unusual kind 
is the speedy weed cutter in the form of a 
heavy steel blade about a foot long, with 
a curved shank and a 30-inch handle. You 
grasp it in both hands and swing it back 
and forth in front of you, cutting a swath 
in each direction. It is much easier to use 
than an old-fashioned scythe, it cuts with- 
in an inch of the ground, and it will cut 
under a fence. By reaching weeds on the 
other side of a fence or clearing up vacant 
lots one can make a neater frame for the 
garden picture within one’s own boundary 
lines. 

For keeping the edges of paths and 
other turf lines straight, there are at least 
three different tools on the market. One 
is a round disc cutter that turns as it is 
pushed, another a sort of steel hand or 
scoop which is pushed along, and a third 
is a rounded blade with a foot step. 


OnE feature of this new tool age is the 
placing on the market of lighter weight 
tools of first quality, for use of women or 
in small gardens. You can get combina- 
tions of such tools in one size a little 
smaller than standard, called women’s 
sizes, a still smaller known as floral tools, 
and a third line, smaller yet, for children. 

Take trowels for instance. It surely is a 
blessing to be able to obtain trowels of 
forged steel, of right design, with properly 
made handles and in different styles and 
sizes. The gardener needs at least three 
different ones. 

First, there should be a large trowel for 








Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 


STAR ROSE 


novelties and 
old favorites! 


See them now—many in full color—in the 
1931 “Star Guide to Good Roses”. You'll 
want to read about these fascinati 

field-tested . . . distinctive novelties, 
of them admirably fitted for your garden. 
Avoid vea in 
oan 31 by Planting only , pn Mel nape meee mS 


ictured and described in the 1931 “Star Guide 
men oses”. You have a wide selection to choose 
from—200 "Star” favorites and 10 **: 


” novelties — 
the best roses for America. 


The new “Star Guide” is more attractive and more helpful 
thanever before. It makes rose selection easy. The “Guide” 
is FREE—get a copy and keep it handy. Write today ! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
) A Rose specialists for 34 years 
West Grove 261, Pa. 


“STAR ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


eee 







nod Seeds 


produce Vegetables and 

Flowers of Superior Quality 
New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results. 

Extra packages sent free for trial with ° 
each seed order. 

FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 4 
)\, 122 &. First 8t., Rockford, lil. Sipe 
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for limited time at 50 
back, these were no 
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A giant white - - 3.00 


Orange - - £0 
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FISHER . MAGSON 
The growers of America 


most successful D 
Gardens (Box B) Trenton, N. J. 


Gladiolus)": § 

Write for ms fe nip. 

ing ine of nated | for me (00 past 

R. L. HUTTO, SHARPSVILLE. 1 INDIANA 
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moving large cineage of perennials. One 
ro 


can make selection from a 5-, 6-, or 7-inch 
blade. They sell for 50 cents to 90 cents 
each, depending on the type. The second 
trowel should be of intermediate size, for 
handling between-size plants. The third 
should be a transplanting trowel for 
handling small seedlings. The best one I 
have found is of forged steel, with a 644- 
inch long narrow blade, sharpened clear 
to the top, with an offset shank and a 6- 
inch handle. 

Some of the other small hand tools that 
ought to be in the work basket are a 
speedy hand weeder, a hand garden spade, 
and a triangular hoe. Ask to see these at 
your dealer's. 


Ir YOU grow any amount at all of vege- 
tables in rows, then you want a wheel hoe. 
You can buy this with either one or two 
wheels and with such an amazing assort- 
ment of attachments that you can do 
almost everything except pick beans and 
spank the baby. You can get a combina- 
tion that will include a drill seeder, small 
plow share, hoe blades, rakes, various 
sizes of cultivator teeth, and with slender 
bars in front that lift leaves out of the 
way. One of the handiest is the drill 
seeder for planting your vegetable seeds. 
It is a bit difficult to describe all of these 
attachments here, but I want to urge 
anyone who grows vegetables to send for 
catalogs or see these tools at a dealer’s. 

I have said nothing about the more 
standard tools. One can take it for granted 
that the average gardener should be pro- 
vided with a standard garden hoe, a dig- 
ging fork of either flat tines or the square- 
tined English type, a steel rake, a spade 
or shovel, a lawn mower, a small hand 
duster, and a small spray gun. 

The rake is more important than one 
usually thinks. It should be of forged 
steel, stout enough to stand hard use. 
There are various types available. Don’t 
forget that ground should be raked just 
as soon as it is spaded. A new type of rake 
is the flat steel-finger broom rake for 
brushing the lawn. By going over the lawn 
and brushing it with this rake, using it as 
a broom, the grass clippings are sifted 
down between the grass plants to supply 
mulch and rot down to humus. If you 
brush the lawn, grass clippings need never 
be removed, unless you are fastidious. 

You can’t expect to be a good gardener 
with a cast-iron rake, a rusty hoe, and a 
1 a trowel any more than a man can 
play golf with one club, nor can a home- 
maker get along with just a case knife for 
all kitchen and dining-room needs, a 
garage man tighten the bearings in your 
car engine with a monkey wrench and 
screwdriver, or a carpenter build your 
house with a hatchet and saw. 

No one gardener needs all the tools 
mentioned here or that can be found in 
the stores, nor will he need to buy all he 
does need at one time. He or she can begin 
with a digging fork, a trowel, a steel rake, 
and a two-prong forged weeding hoe. 
Then as Pie needs develop, additional 
tools can be added. With a wheel hoe, he 
can buy just one or two attachments with 
it and keep on adding others later. 


Tue good gardener, however, will in 
time provide enough tools to suit all mem- 
bers of the family and the various needs. 
These tools are well made, so one should 
give them good care and take pride in 
them. Their use will turn drudgery into 
recreation, take the backache out of gar- 
dening, and make efforts a success. 

















SCREENS, too, have gone modern 


Nor FREAKISHLY MODERN, but modern 
in utility, convenience and home beau- 
tifying effects you never dreamt were 
possible. Think of a screen that: 


Rolls up automatically, at the touch 
of the thumb, as easily as a window 
shade. 


Is lovely in appearance . . . obviates 
the unsightliness and light obstruc- 
tion inevitable with wide-framed flat- 
type screens. 

Need not be taken out for access to 
flower boxes or for window washing. 


Requires no storing; no troublesome 
matching and putting up in spring; 
no irksome taking down in fall; no 
annual messy dusting, painting and 
repairing. 

Does not collect dirt — to be beaten 
against panes by rain or to soil 
delicate breeze-blown drapes—but 
cleans itself each time it is rolled. 


Does not rust or break into holes; 
does not sag or bag, even from acci- 
dental blows. 


Is thoroughly insect-tight — with its 
mesh fastened in securely at top and 








bottom, and snugly locked into close- 
fitting guides at the sides. 


Is made of special electro-plated 
“AluminA” wire-cloth, with reinforced 
selvedge, that will far outlive its 
Ten-year Guarantee and make it 
the most economical and permanent 
screen you can buy. 
° . s 

Rolscreens give you all these amazing 
advantages—with any size or type of 
window — in new home or old. But 
be sure they’re Pella-made. Only in 
these genuine trade-marked “Rol- 
screens” can you benefit from the 
fifteen patented features which make 
them far superior to all other rolling 
screens. Use the coupon below. It 
will bring you complete information 
— and show how easy it is for you to 
have Rolscreens installed quickly, 
without inconvenience and without 
the slightest jeopardy to your win- 
dow construction. 

Special information, specifications 
and services to architects and build- 
ers on installations in new dwellings, 
hospitals, hotels, office and apartment 
buildings. 





(EMEA T. RADE MARK 


OF PELLA, IOWA 


Rouscreen Company, 521 Main St., Pella, Iowa 
Please send illustrated booklet showing how Rolscreens can add beauty, 


convenience and utility to my home. 


Name 





Street 





City and State dont 








See Advertising Index, page 119 
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BEFORE you build 


Consider screens while planning the new 
home. Screening is a most important detail— 
worthy of thought and care in advance. Per- 
manently good looking, smooth working and 
enduring screens do not come through after- 
thought. Write today for the Higgin Screen 
Booklet—a liberal education on this subject, 
the essence of 37 years’ experience in national 
screening service. No obligation involved. 


ENDURATED—The exclusive Higgin 
design and construction which insures 


utmost quality and enduring service 


a 
ENDUAATED 
wW, 


The Higgin Manufacturing Company, 
Newport, Kentucky 
Please send me the Higgin Screen Book. 
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Wholesale Prices 





6 Spnuce! 12 Grape. {29 bertand 
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The Whitten-Ackerman Manag tts 


Box &}? Bridgman, Michigan 








Building Ouiet 
Into Your House 


{ Continued from page 43 | 


conversation cannot reach it. The jar 
caused by passing vehicles can be lessened 
somewhat, however, if sleepers and floors 
are rested on some such absorber. Except 
for protection against transmitted noises 
which are carried thru foundations and 
partitions, the first secret of noise control 
and reduction is to have the side walls 
and ceilings highly noise absorbent. Much 
absorbing material can be hidden if it con- 
flicts with the decorative scheme, altho 
absorbers decorate perfectly with no ap- 
preciable effect on their acoustical effec- 
tiveness. In the conference room in the 
laboratory here at Colgate,. for instance, 
we have lined the open bookshelves along 
two sides of the room with absorbing ma- 
terial. Since acoustical conditions origi- 
nally were very bad in this room, due to 
its old construction and 20-foot ceilings, 
we have introduced furs and rugs, 


Mosr houses heated with a warm-air 
plant have in the air ducts an effective 
dictaphone system. In a house in which 
we lived recently it was possible to sit in 
the kitchen and hear the conversation in 
the front living-room at the other end of 
the house, three rooms away. This ex- 
plains why some of my friends think I can 
read their thoughts. 

Steam or hot-water pipes can also be 
good conveyors of noise, but there are‘on 
the market joints which prevent much of 
the transmission of noise thru these media. 
The annoying thumping of water-logged 
heat pipes is a sign of poor plumbing. 

The most prolific source of noise em- 
barrassment is from the bathroom. Often 
this is due to ill-wisdom in the location of 
the room, for when it is placed in a jog of 
the downstairs hall, the entire hallway 
serves as a noise amplifier, distributing 
noise to all parts of the house. Great care 
should be exercised in placing the down- 
stairs bath tosee that its sounds will not 
be broadcast. 


Special wall construction should be . 


used around the bedroom to prevent the 
transmission of noise thru the partitions. 
A double partition is to be recommended 
and should be thoroly sound-insulated at 
all points of contact. 


THe bathroom door should be fitted 
tightly to jambs which are lined with felt 
weather-stripping to prevent leakage of 
noise. A keyhole, ridiculous as it may seem, 
should also be avoided, for enough noise 
can easily filter thru such a small opening 
as to offset expensive engineering precau- 
tions, altho it should not be implied that 
noise insulation of the bathroom is ex- 
pensive. There are on the market doors 
which have absorbing material between 
their panels and which lock around the 
rim after the fashion of a safe-door when 
the knob is closed. These are highly effec- 
tive, and if they can be afforded, they 
should be installed on all sleeping-rooms 
and bathrooms. Otherwise, felt stripping 
of the jambs of these rooms should be 
closely adhered to. 

Only a few years ago noise control was 
attempted on the basis of keeping noise 
out. How difficult this is to accomplish 
was reflected by the importance of felt- 
stripping of doors and avoiding keyholes. 
About twenty-five years ago a famous 
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| bag MAY be scale or aphis or red mite 

or bud moth or pear psylla or pear 
thrips—or any one of the other pests 
that lives, or leaves its eggs, over winter 


on your trees. But why worry! If it 
can be controlled by any dormant spray, 
or combination of dormant sprays, 
Scalecide—alone—will do it! The other 
insects are controlled by later spraying. 
If your dealer can’t supply you with 
Scalecide, order direct. And, in any 
event, write for new lower prices, and 
tell us what you want tospray—orchard, 
garden or citrus grove. Special booklet 
on each, giving the simple, easy, 


pleasant way, is free. Address Dept. 45, 
B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., New York. 




























EY 
-~THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY--~ 
. . a of 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
_ FOR 10c Nera acne one 


h 
head Cabbage, 60 Day T. to, Self- 
= wing my » Pulasens Radish F t 
A fs mee Es uce, and 12 Varieties 


















Great Northern Seed Co, 


= Landscaping and 
Garden Tractor 


The handiest, most efficient of all landscaping and 
gardening tools. A thoroughly dependable mechanical 
“handy man” equal to 4 men. up unwanted 
shrubbery, rolls or mows lawns, hauls dirt or other 
materials; plows, cultivates, seeds, harrows. Belt pul- 
ley for power work. 4 H.P. air-cooled engine. Operat- 
ing mechanism fully enclosed. ——. easy operation. 

; juires very _ 
storage space. Ma 
be equip; with 








Sey PIONEER MFG. Co. 
West Allis, Wis. 








Jo inteesace to yon eng Northern “Sure- 
Crop” and Plants we will you 125 
of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
Tomato and OUR BIG 





CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Rock River saree Seed Farm 














publisher, for instance, desired absolutely 
quiet sleeping-rooms. Architects arranged 
a room in both his New York house and 
his summer place. His son recently wrote 
me that the New York room was highly 
satisfactory, but that the Maine room 
“rather proved to be a noise amplifier.” 

With the discovery by the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace C. Sabine that reverbera- 
tion reduction was the most effective ave- 
nue for controlling noise, the task of mak- 
ing a house quiet at once became simpler 
and less expensive. The formula for the 
house builder to follow is to pick a loca- 
tion which is quiet now and will always 
remain so; to guard against the entry of 
all possible outside noises; to check trans- 
mission thru pipes and partitions; and to 
be lavish in the use of sound-absorbing 
materials. 

Using an open window to represent 1.0 
unit of noise absorption, Professor Sabine 
determined the relative values of various 
building and furnishing materials in the 
absorption of noise per square foot. He 
found that insulation materials ran from 
0.3, or approximately that, to about .7. 
For other materials the range was more or 
less as follows: 


TN ORE Sree 015 
GENE". , Puriw cee ec aas .019 
ENE F's 6 falas bate Sache .03 
Wood, varnished. ............. 03 
ES oe eee .032 
SRI DRH ReRS, -17° 15 
CANE, DORUY . o 50s ccccciats 25 
Curtains, velour in heavy folds 

ump deine. bos en eee .5 to 1.0 


One person provides a noise-absorption 
or of 4.7; house plants, per cubic foot, 
. 1. 


New Foods Leaflets 


PRACTICALITY and economy mark 
many recipes in these new foods 
leaflets which we are offering: 
Noodles, a Favorite Dish, Leaflet 
No. B-F-24, by Ruth Jacobs, director 
of Better Homes and Gardens’ Tasting- 
Test Kitchen. This leaflet contains 
10 recipes for delicious noodle dishes. 
Hamburg in 14 Roles, No. B-F-25, 





by Harriet Schleiter Hibbs. These 
recipes fit into the food budget with 
attractive modesty. 

Ways of Using the Flavor Vege- 
tables—Chives, ks, Garlic, Shal- 
lots, No. B-F-26, by Alice M. Child. 
Fs eoggae are made for prepari 
dishes with the delicious flavor 
French cuisine. 

Appetizing Pork Leftovers, No. 
B-F-29, by Inez Searles Willson. This 
includes 13 unusual recipes for using 
leftover pork. 

Meringues—Hard and Soft, No. 
B-F-27, by Alice M. Child. Besides 
delicious recipes, there are directions 
for a pie-topping of perfect texture. 

Fifteen Casserole Dinners, No. 
B-F-23, by Ruth Jacobs, contains 
fish, vegetable, meat, and combina- 
tion dishes, using macaroni, spaghetti, 
or noodles. Practical menus are in- 
cluded, featuring these delicious dollar 
stretchers. 

Seventeen Ways of Preparing Liver, 
No. B-F-28, by Inez Searles Willson. 
These liver recipes are different. 

To secure any of these, address 
Department L, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and 5 
Des Moines, specifying the names and 
poe of the a and inglosing 
a mt stamp for postage on 
leaflet desired. pe 2 
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boiling water fails 
to kill them! 


A handkerchief used 
during colds is unfit 
to be used again. 















Avoid Reinfection 


Use Kleenex disposable 
handkerchiefs 


NS comes dramatic proof of the 
importance of Kleenex during 
colds. Scientific tests show that these 
delicate tissue handkerchiefs may mate- 
rially check the number of colds, and 
their duration. 

For these authoritative tests prove 
conclusively that washing fails to kill 
the organisms associated with colds. 
This means your handkerchief may be 
a source of danger. Even after washing, 
it may hold the organisms Streptococcus, 
Staphylococcus, the deadly Pneumococ- 
cus and Micrococcus Catarrhalis. 


Use Kleenex—then discard 


When you use Kleenex, there’s no 

sible danger of reinfection from 
Pandkerchiefs, You use Kleenex just 
once. Then you discard it forever. 
Germs are discarded, too. 

You'll value the greater comfort of 
Kleenex. The tissues are exquisitely 
fine and soft. They are marvelously ab- 
sorbent—seeming actually to soothe the 
tender, inflamed skin. There’s no chance 





of irritation, as from the damp, soiled 
handkerchief. Kleenex is an economy, 


too—the cost is less than that of 
laundering. 
The beauty use for Kleenex 


These absorbent tissues are said by beauty 
experts to be the only safe and sanitary 
way to remove creams and cosmetics, 
They lift every trace of dirt along with 
cleansing cream and save your towels 
from cosmetic stains and grease. 

Ask for Kleenex at any drug, dry 
goods or department store . . . or send 
the coupon for a generous sample free. 





FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Kleenex Company, BH-2 
Lake Michigan 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a 
trial supply of 
Kleenex. 





Name 
Street. 4 
City State. 

In Canada, address: 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont, 




















See Advertising Index, page 119 












DON'T 


LAME THE SOAP! 


Soap has to take the blame for a 
lot of washing troubles that are 
not its fault at all. White clothes 
that dry gray, difficult rinsing, 
a dirty ring around the tub or 
dishpan, excessive amounts of 
soap used — these are signs of 
hard water. 

A little Mel’o (one tablespoon- 
ful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) instantly softens the 
hardest water. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
and thorough. White clothes dry 
snow-white, less scrubbing is re- 
quired, hands are spared irrita- 
tion, and far less soap is needed. 

Mel’o speeds up all washing 
and cleaning, and adds comfort 
to the bath. Try it. Sold by your 
grocer — 10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 






































HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


ET CELLARS MADE DRY 
from the Inside / 


Smooth-On No. 7 seals the. cracks and porous 

spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 

Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 

dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 

cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 

About 25 Ibs. required per 100 sq. ft. of. surface. 
Instructions on package. 

———_ Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-Ib. can or 25 

or 100-Ib. keg from 

your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw pig 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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SMOOTH: ON NO.7 


Quick Relief! 
For rashes and all —— of itching, burn- 


ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Caticura Ointment 


Price 2c. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 
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Irish Food?— 
Then Step This Way 


[ Continued from page 44) 


melts into the potato. A tomato-juice 
cocktail is a recent but prime favor- 
ite for an appetizer. 

A larger variety of vegetables than is 
usual at a chophouse is served. Almost 
every vegetable in season is to be found 
on the menu. Desserts are not as popular 
as main dishes — you can easily guess the 
reason — but Rice Pudding, Baked 
Apples, Caramel Custard, and pie are 
more in demand than other sweets. 

There are specialties which belong to 
certain days of the week. Some of the 
faithful will come down Thursday after 
Thursday for Aristocrat Irish Stew, Mon- 
day after Monday for Beef a la Mode. 
From week to week and year to year the 
dishes must be consistent in flavor, who- 
ever is the reigning chef. 

As they demand these favorite dishes, 
so do the old-timers demand their favorite 
waiter, some of whom have grown old in 
the service. Certain waiters have been 
there for 30 years. Mike, Harry, Barney 
and Jim, Paddy and John, are stand-bys. 
From them you may expect a friendly 
greeting. 

Here are the recipes for some of the 
favorite dishes at Cavanagh’s: 

POT ROAST 
\4 tablespoonful of mixed spices 
1 stalk of celery, diced 
2 onions, sliced 
1 teaspoonful of pepper 
1 tablespoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1% teaspoonful of curry powder 
4% teaspoonful of Kemmel seed 
2 quarts of water 
5 pounds of beef 
¥g cupful of flour 
\{ cupful of butter 

Add the spices and seasonings to the 
water. Then add the meat and allow it to 
stand for 24 hours. Remove the meat and 
sear in a hot oven (500 degrees) for 20 
minutes. Remove from the oven, cover 
with the spiced liquid, and simmer gently 
on top of the range for 2 to 3 hours, or 
until the meat is tender. Remove to a hot 
platter, mix flour with melted butter and 
stir into the stock, which has been 
strained. Cook until thick and smooth 
and pour over the meat. 

ARISTOCRAT IRISH STEW 
2 pounds of lamb shoulder 
1 pound rack “ lamb 
Salt and pep 
1% quarts o lamb stock 
¥% teaspoonful of mixed spices 
1 stalk of celery 
1 cupful of carrots, diced 
34 cupful of small white onions 
4 cupful of butter 
¥ cupful of flour 
Mashed potatoes 
1 cupful of cooked peas 

Season the lamb, then stew until ten- 
der. Remove from the stock and cut in 
pieces for serving. To the stock add the 
spices, diced celery, diced carrots, small 
white onions, and cook about 30 minutes, 
or until the vegetables are tender. Then 
strain thru cheesecloth. Melt the butter, 
stir in the flour, and when well blended 
add the stock and stir until thick and 
smooth. Cover a platter with mashed 
potatoes, arrange the lamb on this, and 
garnish with the carrots and onions. Pour 
the sauce over this and sprinkle with peas. 
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DEVILED CRABS 
2 cupfuls of crab meat 


\{ cupful of sherry flavori 
1 teaspoonful of Worcest 


3 yolks 

3 i iieoconfide of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 

White pepper 

2 cupfuls of milk 

V6 cupful of buttered crumbs 

Pick over crab meat and mix with it the 
sherry flavoring, Worcesterhire sauce, and 
egg yolks. Melt the butter and stir in the 
flour mixed with the seasonings. Add the 
milk and stir it over the fire until thick 
and smooth. Add the crab meat and stir 
it gently with a fork until well blended. 
Fill crab shells with the mixture, sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) for 10 min- 
utes until brown. 
(For preparing this at home canned 

crab meat may be used and the mixture 
baked in ramekins instead of shells.) 


OYSTERS CASINO 


3 dozen oysters in the shell 
Lemon juice 
\% cupful of minced green pepper 
16 cupful of minced pimiento 
Bacon 
Pepper and salt 
Y{ cupful of fine bread crumbs 


Wash and open the oysters. Over the 
oysters put a few drops of lemon juice, a 
poonful of finely minced pepper and 


ire sauce 


teas 
pimiento mixed, and a square of bacon 
sprinkled with seasonings and lightly cov- 
ered with buttered crumbs. Set in a hot 
oven (450 degrees) for 10 or 12 minutes. 
Shallow fireproof earthenware dishes, 
with the half shells embedded in coarse 
salt, are excellent for baking the oysters. 
TOMATO-J UICE COCKTAIL 
2 cupfuls of tomato juice 
¥% to 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
4 drops of tabasco sauce 
Mix all the ingredients and strain. 
Shake with cracked ice and serve in cock- 
tail glasses. 
LOBSTER NEWBURG 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of lobster meat, diced 
Salt, paprika, nutmeg 
\{ cupful of salted sherry flavoring 
3 egg yolks, beaten 
1 cupful of cream 
Melt the butter in a double boiler, add 
the lobster, and cook 3 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add the seasonings and sherry 
flavoring and cook 1 minute. Mix the 
beaten egg yolks and cream. Remove the 
first mixture from the fire, add the cream 
and egg-yolk mixture, and beat until 
smooth. Return to the fire and cook until 
it just begins to thicken (about 1 minute). 
Remove from the heat at once and serve 
with toast. 
CHICKEN A LA KING 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4, —- ‘or rater 
4 cu of minc reen pepper 
3 cu fuls of cubed wt ie chicken 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of milk 
¥% cupful of cream 
\%4 cupful of salted sherry flavoring 


2 yolks 
2 ch enocafids of pimiento 
Melt the butter in a heavy fryi n. 
Add the sliced saniibeatieale Fh 
pepper and cook over a low heat for about 
5 minutes. Add the cooked chicken and 
sprinkle with the flour, blending this well 
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=F rich-textured, New-Type 
be cre = OLSON RUGS—so luxuriously 


soft underfoot—so expertly woven 
—so low in price—that you will 
say, as countless thousands have, 
“The finest rug value I have ever seen’’. 
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Lowest Rug Prices in Years 


WE don’t care how faded or worn your materials 
are—we don’t care what color—just 


Ship To Us At Our Expense 


We will scientifically separate the valuable materials 
in your old carpets, rugs, clothing, blankets, draperies, 
etc.—then steam, sterilize and treat your material to 
give it fresh, new luster and resiliency. The old colors 
will be bleached out, the wool respun, dyed with fast 
dyes and woven into new rugs in any of the 52 fashion- 
able new two-tone colors or Oriental patterns you 
select. Any Size in a Week. 


Use Both Sides—Double Wear 


—not ordinary one-sided rugs, but modern, seamless, 
reversible rugs that wear twice as long—are easy to 
clean—and lay smooth. We invite you to compare with 
Wiltons or Axminsters that cost 2 or 3 times as much, 

If, after a trial in your home, 


2 . 
A Week $ Trial you are not delighted with 


their deep, rich texture and velvet-like softness 
underfoot, return them at our expense and We 
Will Pay You for Your Materials.“Our 57th Year.” 
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and 
designs, regardless of the 
colors in your old materials. 
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winter 
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BREAKFAST after breakfast 
with the usual winter cereals 
becomes quite monotonous after | 
a while. But you can put a new 
interest and a new taste-appeal 
in winter breakfasts by serving 
Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals. 
Every one enjoys the touch of 
crispness they bring. 


Surprise the family at break- 
fast with a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes served with pre- 
served fruits or honey. 


Great for school breakfasts. 
Wonderful way to get the chil- 
dren to drink plenty of milk. 
In fact, every one will delight 
in that Kellogg “wonder” fla- | 
vor. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


9 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, Kellogg's 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, Wheat 
Krumbles, Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Each piece illustrated at left. 


























To keep PORCELAIN 

ie and FINE FIXTURES 

like new, clean them with 
WRIGHT'S 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free sample jar 
















J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
20 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. 
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Irish Food ?,— 
Then Step This Way 


with the butter mixture. Add the milk 
and cream and stir over the fire until 
smooth and thick. Add the sherry flavor- 
ing and egg yolks and stir well. Add the 
pimiento and more salt if necessary and 
serve at once. Pass a plate of melba toast 
with this. 
ONION SOUP 
114 pounds of onions 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1% quarts of meat stock 
French bread 
\{ pound of grated cheese 
Salt and pepper 

Cut the onions in thin slices and brown 
them in half the butter. Add the stock and 
simmer, covered, until the onions are very 
soft (about 30 minutes). In the bottom 
of an earthenware baking dish place 4 
slices of French bread. Pour over it half 
of the soup and sprinkle generously with 
cheese. Add 4 more slices of French bread, 
a thin layer of cheese, and the rest of the 
soup; sprinkle with what is left of the 
cheese. Dot with butter and add salt and 
pepper to taste. Put into a hot oven (450 
degrees) until the top is brown and crusty. 
Serve from the dish in which it was baked. 


RICE PUDDING 

\% cupful of uncooked rice 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

3 cupfuls of milk 

1% cupful of cream 

\ of a whole nutmeg 

2 s 

¥ cupful of sugar 

\4 teaspoonful of salt 

3 drops of vanilla 

Cook the rice in the water until tender, 

add the milk, cream, and nutmeg, and 
cook in a double boiler for 10 minutes. 
Mix the eggs, sugar, and salt, and stir into 
this a little of the hot mixture. Stir this 
into the rest of the rice mixture and cook 
5 minutes, stirring lightly with a fork. 
Remove from the fire, take out the nut- 
meg, and add vanilla. Pour intoa serving 


dish to chill. 


How We Use Plant 
Foods 


crops. These figures in the northern tier of 
states indicate 4 percent nitrogen, 12 per- 
cent phosphorus, and 4 percent potash. 
In the South the first two numbers are 
reversed. These percentages indicate 
available amounts of the elements in 
question but do not take into considera- 
tion the carriers which may have been 
used to supply these elements. There are 
slight variations in the formulae used 
by different manufacturers, but most of 
them are convinced of the desirability of 
the foregoing balanced ration. On the 
basis of these explanations it might be 
well, when purchasing the plant food sug- 
gested by a dealer, to inquire into its 
composition and perhaps even to goa step 
farther and apply for information to those 
who have made a study of the subject. 
Occasionally a product is placed on the 
market which complies with the law and 
yet may be of questionable value. 





[ Continued from page 27 | 


[Editor’s Note: The third and conclud- 
ing article of this series will appear in the 
March issue.]} 
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EASY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 226, Liacola, Nebr. 
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You Can 
LANDSCAPE 
your home ' 
grounds 





7 
“‘How To Landscape The Home Grounds” was 
compiled by a prominent Landscape Architect 
for those who wish to landscape their own 
grounds. Each step is illustrated by simple 
charts. Plans and cost estimates © every 
type home; tells how to arrange trees, 

shrubs, etc., how to make an door 10c 
Living m or Rock Garden. Send 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 218, Painesville, Ohio 














| Your Biggest Dollar’s Worth 
from Salbach 


DAHLIAS & GLADIOLUS 


Fully ripened in California sunshine, 
Salbach bulbs are the finest that can 
be grown. If you want the best bulbs, 
write immediately for free catalog. 
It lists the best dahlias and gladiolus 
at nominal prices. 


Carl Salbach 


Originator and Grower of 
Outstanding Varieties 
Berkeley, Calif. 


659 Weedment Ave. 
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Robin, the Chic 
Housekeeper 


[ Continued from page 20] 


presence as a challenge. He will win her | 


or die in his attempts to do so. 

His heart beats madly, he carols his 
sweetest, he meets his rivals and drives 
them from his territory. His battles over, 
he returns to his lady with open bill and 
widespread wings. Making little sidewise 
runs, he edges nearer and nearer, bowing 
as he advances. Song is not the highest 
expression of art in the robin kingdom, it 
is the grace of the dance that touches the 
feminine heart. It moves her to give signs 
that she has acquiesced to her suitor’s 
pleadings. 

This is the sort of courtship that I wit- 
ness over and over in my garden each 
spring. I find it interesting to speculate 
on the depth of the affection that mated 
pairs hold for each other. 


SEVERAL seasons ago a pair of robins de- 


cided to have a nest in one of our maples; 


but before the female had finished her | 


task of plastering, she met with an acci- 
dent and was found dead in the garden. 
When the male bird realized his loss he 
perched on the branch that supported the 
nest and remained there for the entire 
day. Several times he sang a low song that 
was wholly lacking in the brisk staccato 
which characterizes robin music. The next 
day he took his position on the same 
branch and sang his low carols; but on 
the second day following the accident he 
disappeared. 

When death deprives a bird of its 
mate, where does it find a new one? That 
there are many bachelor and spinster 
robins as well as widows and widowers, I 
have no doubt, for bereaved birds rarely 
experience any difficulty in gaining new 
partners. 

I have heard bird-lovers assert that 
both robins take part in ‘the work of 
building the nest. My observations have 
led me to form a contrary opinion, for I 
have never seen a male robin assist in any 
way with the construction of the nest. 
That he voices his preferences as to where 
the nest should be built, I do not ques- 
tion; for I have witnessed many quarrels 
between pairs in an attempt to settle this 
important point. Once the site has been 
agreed upon, however, the female builds 
the nest without permitting any interfer- 
ence; and the male employs his time in 
fighting and guarding his territory. 


We ARE singularly fortunate in having 
a maple tree that is not only regarded by 
robins as ideal for supporting and con- 
cealing nests but is so located on the 
lawn that we can look down on it from a 
window and behold the domestic activi- 
ties of the feathered tenants. Robins have 
built their nests in this maple season after 
season. In several instances, when the ma- 
terial of nests constructed during a previ- 
ous year was not destroyed, they used it: 
as platforms for their new cradles. 

It is fascinating to watch a robin build 
her nest. She collects small twigs, grasses, 
weed stems, and, very often, bits of paper 
and rags, and makes of them a platform 
which she fixes firmly in the crotch of a 
strong branch or close to the trunk of the 
tree. When she has the grasses and weed 
stems securely placed, she carries in mud 
and more grasses, molds the material into 




























































ELEPHANTS 


tramping across my rugs? 


) 


GENUINE Ozite 
Rug Cushion now 
bears the name im- 
pressedon the face 
of the fabric! For 
your own protec- 
tion, be sure you 
look for the name. 


NO, not actual elephants—but if they did tramp 
through your house, you could see how their crushing —_ 
would destroy your rugs. Yet you and your family pound— 

und—pound across your floor coverings, each footstep a 
ammer blow with the weight of the body behind it—grinding 
the fabric against the floor! 


Science has perfected Ozite Rug Cushion —a shock ab- 
sorber for rugs that defies even the tramp of elephants. Ozite 
cushions the fabric... eliminates wear... doubles the life of 
your rugs. At the same time, Ozite gives any rug the rich soft- 
ness of an “‘oriental.’’ Lay your present rugs over Ozite. Enjoy 
today the luxury and economy that Ozite 
brings to your home. 














GUARANTEE 


Ozite is sold under an iron- 

clad guarantee. It will give 

you a lifetime of satisfac 
tory service. 





Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a thin 
hair mattress. Never wears out... always stays 


soft. Mothproof. OZONIZED. Made in all 
sizes. Requires no fastening. Buy it wherever 
rugs are sold. 


Ozite 


RUG CUSHION 


Pat. Sept. 9, 1924 
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CLINTON CARPET CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Hl. American Hair & Felt Co., Mfrs. Sm231 ; 
Please send me your free booklet, **Facts You Should Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets,” including 
information on stain removal. Also, small sample of Ozite. 
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‘Most Interesting 
Southern City’ 


San Antonio—there’s romance 
in the very name! Tall palms sigh 
in the soft breeze...venerable missions 
sit dreaming of past glories....every- 
where you see the imprints left by 
two centuries of colorful history. 


No wonder they call it the “most 
interesting Southern city—this cos- 
mopolitan capital of the empire of 
South and West Texas and gateway 
to Mexico. For, against San Anto- 
nio’s historic background, the golfer’s 
shout of “fore” from velvet-smooth 
fairways, the crack of mallets on balls 
in exciting polo matches, the shouts 
of children at play—all reveal a 
modern community, where each day 
is a joyous adventure in living. 

Forget dull care in San Antonio 
this winter. 





San 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 42 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Artec Building San Antonio, Texas 
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This Information 
Will Save You Money ! 
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fref 


danger of failure if you install 
t sewage disposal system—and 
the added cost of dig- 


up both the septic tank and WO 3 
ee oe 







system. It means the loss 


plumb conveniences while re 
are being made and the likely —— 
te your home and furnishings due 


stoppage of pipes and fixtures. 
Be safe! Insist on San- nip. The 
complete San-Equip Certifie w 
Disposal System is spareneety depe: 
able. Yet it costs no more n you 
may pay for an inferior system. 
Write your name and address 
on the and send for 
complete information. 


are Equip 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 
722 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, New York 






























No Hammer Needed 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 sizes 


all 
10c pn de aayediowen 








MOORE PUSH-PIN CO, PHILADELPHIA 
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Robin, the Chic 
Housekeeper 


a cup, and then starts to plaster. As she 
adds the mud, she turns round and round, 
pressing the mass with her breast in order 
to obtain perfect symmetry. When the 
plastering job is finished and the cup is 
as hard and smooth as a plaster cast, she 
lines it with soft grasses. 

The carrying of material for the nest 
involves hundreds of trips. Considering 
the weight of the bird, the twigs, weed 
stems, and even grass blades are exceed- 
ingly heavy by comparison. 


I TRIED an experiment once with a 
robin that had been procuring her mud 
from a depression in the pavement, twen- 
ty-five feet away. With the garden hose, 
I poured a great stream of water on the 
pulverized ground of a flower bed only 
five or six feet from the bird’s chosen tree. 

The sharp-eyed little creature saw the 
wet ground immediately and flew down 
to inspect it, but she did not find it to her 
liking. She at once returned to the depres- 
sion in the pavement, and I followed her. 
Here the mud was formed of accumulated 
dust and standing rain water. The sub- 
stance was gummy and contained more 
clay than the rich loam of my flower bed. 
The robin scooped it up greedily, for she 
found it entirely suitable for her needs. 

After this same robin had finished plas- 
tering her nest and had it lined, I watched 
her closely to see if she would hop in the 
bird basin that stood on a conspicuous 
spot of the lawn and indulge in a bath. 
Evidently, she gave no thought to her 
appearance. Her face, bill, breast, and 
feet were covered with mud, and traces of 
it remained even after she had deposited 
four lovely blue eggs — one each day — in 
the newly made cradle. 

The thirteen days of incubation are 
extremely trying for the mother bird, for 
during this period she is greatly at the 
mercy of the elements. No storm is vio- 
lent enough to force her to abandon her 
nest when her eggs are under her or when 
her fledglings are dependent on her for 
protection. I recall many instances, from 
my observations, where female robins 
have been tried by freezing winds that 
came from the north out of season, driv- 
ing rains, and even hail storms; yet they 
remained faithful to their offspring, altho, 
in several cases,they did so at the sacrifice 
of their lives. 


ALTHO ihe father icditn pivs noes. 
ance in the building of the nest, his 
solicitude for the well-being of his fledg- 
lings cannot be questioned. Looking down 
into the maple tree from my window, I am 
always able to ascertain when the birds 
will emerge from their shells, for, as the 
time draws near, the father guards the nest 
more closely than in the past and carries 
food to their mother. 

When the infants do finally appear — 
poor little naked things with only a sug- 
gestion of down on their heads and backs 
and two dark bumps on the sides of their 
heads for eyes — both parents join in 
the intense labor of keeping the ever- 
gaping mouths stuffed with worms, in- 
sects, and fruit. Fortunately, their growth 
is rapid. At five days, they are able to 
hold up their heads and their eyes begin 
to open; at seven days they show signs of 
having feathers, and at fifteen days they 
are ready to leave the nest. 
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My best opportunity to study the lan- 
guage of robins came about thru an acci- 
dent. During a storm a robin nest con- 
taining two fledglings was blown to the 
ground. The little birds seemed. none the 
worse for their rough experience, but the 
nest was so badly broken that I deemed it 
unwise to restore it to the tree. Instead, I 
put the fledglings in a basket which I first 
covered mn 4 narrow strips of cloth and 
suspended it from a second-story window. 

At the time that I was engaged in per- 
forming this act of kindness ‘an parents 
screamed at each other and gave alarm 
cries to the bird population of the neigh- 
borhood, until other robins, jays, king- 
birds, thrashers, catbirds, sparrows, car- 
dinals, orioles, and wrens added their 
voices to the general pandemonium and 
assembled in my garden. 

The parent birds, finding their fledg- 
lings safe, set about caring for them in 
their own way. Concealed behind cur- 
tains, I watched their coming and going 
and heard their soft, caressing voices as 
they thrust food down the little birds’ 
yellow-satin throats. I listened to the sig- 
nals of the parents to each other as one 
was busy at the nest and the other search- 
ing for worms, and I became convinced 
that their utterances were so unmistak- 
ably different and were repeated in such 
definite and precise circumstances that 
they were words of a language. I was 
sorry that I was unable to invent sym- 
bols to represent these words and to com- 
pile a dictionary of them for people inter- 
ested in ornithology. Some day such a dic- 
tionary may be written. When this happy 
time comes, surely there will be more o: 
us who will be eager to listen to the charm- 
ing conversations among the spring and 
summer tenants in our maples. 


Garden Leaflets 


A SPLENDID leaflet dealing with 
the care, planting, pruning, watering, 
winter protection, and pests in con- 
nection with evergreens is “Success 
With Evergreens,” Leaflet No. B-G- 
81, by Thomas H. Everett. 

If you have not already obtained 
— of the following leaflets, they 
will be of unusual interest and 
valuable in planning your garden: 

B-G-1—How to Prune Ornamental 

Shrubs, Trees, and Vines 

B-G-9—The Gardener’s Bookshelf 

(bibliography of garden 
books 


B-G-14—Floricultural Bulletins (a 
list of those especially 
valuable to the gardener) 

B-G-21—Plans for Flower Borders 

B-G-26—Bulbs for Winter Forcing 

B-G-50—How to Identify Ever- 
greens 

B-G-51—Garden Party Games 

B-G-52—The Modern Home Aqua- 
rium (proper care, kind and 
size of, amount and tem- 
perature of water, plants 
and fish for) 

oe aoe for a Vegetable Gar- 

en 

B-A-15—Terrariums, Glass Boxes 
for Growing Flowers (how 
to make them, what to put 
into them) 

All of these leaflets may be obtained 
by sending a 2-cent stamp for each 
one ordered. Address Department L, 
The Home Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, giving numbers 
and names of the leaflets desired. 
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40) Miltion of Them 
All Varieties-All Sizes from Ziv tt 


ice from $2.50 per hundred up to $500 each. Grown in 

600 Acre Nursery, according to the 60-year-old Ferris 

of Root-pruning and Transplanting which means stronger roots, 

: tops, greater vitality—sure to grow under conditions where 
ordinary evergreens often fail. 

Every home should have evergreen plantings, their stately beauty, 

their wonderful coloring are not only pleasing to the eye but increase 

values tenfold in proportion to their cost and when quality 

eve ns are planted to start with success is assured with least 

possible care and attention. 


BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER AT BIG SAVING 























We are as the World's Largest Grower of Evergreens selling Direct- 
from-N' -to-User, which means lowest selling cost and lowest prices. 
60 has ena us to reduce gr costs to Bed 
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EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
735 Bridge Street 
HAMPTON, IOWA 












See Advertising Index, page 179 
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EVERGREENS for $110 10 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 
3 Norway Spruce, 

4 American Spruce, 
2 Chinese Arborvitae. 




























































Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 
These Prices Good for February Only 


l EVERGREENS i 


4a Rowse Cprvee, 3 2 Ameren. 

2 + Juniperus 
Communis. Trees are & 6 years old. 15 to 
20 inches high. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Any $1.10 selection from this ad. free with each 
order of $5.50 or over. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVT. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


5 year old trees; two trees.......................000-. 


RHODODENDRONS 


(Maximum Rosebay) , pinkish white flowers. (Cataw- 























bianse) flower is reddish purple. (Gereimasum F 
dark pink. Three plants, et YS ft. no eine $1 ’ 
Magnolia Trees. itt Trees P he 

HARDY AZALEA (Nudifiora) —- A handsome, 


early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 
fuse, and showy. A beautiful variety. $1 1 
Very hardy. Blooming age. E. 
Lilacs, White and Pink, 2 shrubs................ 
Teens (rrgsoes Charen). Pink, Red, 2 shrubs.. 
Hardy "zvengess, Blue, Pink, 2 shrubs...... 
= ell, Yellow flowers in early Spring, 
MS ia is aieatcnbithinatiacensascasbabiibnteled 
Butterfly Bushes, 2 shrubs RD UM FT $ 
Cornus (Dogwood), 2 shrubs...................... 
Weigela Rosea, 2 a hdnaeapnlitnedustieitienih aia 
me oo A, —1% ft. high, bushy, 


eo PAG 
> abababah ababad 
2 aan Sau 


arberry, 


© ecco coo OF! 


Hardy "Soescantbanwarne, assorted, 6 plants, 
ver, 
Van 


large flowering 
outtel (Bridal Wreath), 


50 PANSI 


2 shrubs...... H 43 
ES, giant-flowering 


mixture, beautiful _ $1. 10 
ings (in bud) 
. 
) BRATS. Rome. $10 





Order Now for moog Delivery 


F IELD GROWN STOCK 10¢ 
250 ACRES, BLOOMING AGE Each 


Delphiniums, Dark Blue and Light Blue; bv gencameng 
all colors; Oriental Poppies, flowers 8 inches acros 
different colors; Double Hollyhocks, beautiful yo ee 
Shasta Daisies, Yellow Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 
colors; Painted Daisies, Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; 
Foxgloves, different colors. 


ORDER MUST AMOUNT TO $1.10 OR MORE 














Rock Garden Plants, 25 Varieties............ 10c each 
Rock Garden Evergreens, 10 Varieties......10c each 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


prerpees Dot, 29 EASTON, PA. 
id 25c for Packing and Postage 

















BOLENS.. 


alt -purpose = 
GARDEN TRACTOR ¢:> 


Ideal for suburban farms, 
truck gardens, etc. — saves 
time and labor —does your 


plowing, harrowing, seedin 
and cultivating—sprays or- 
chards or field crops — mows YE 
your lawn or field— pulley _ 
for belt work. 
Eight powerful models to meet & 
‘our needs. 4 
wenty-two attachments instantly in- }, - 
terchangeable. Seeds or cultivates ws: 
from one to five rows at a time. 
Patented arched axle gives high plant clearance — offset handles 
~ and simple, natural tool control enables you to do close, thorough 
cultivating — turns under own power — boy or girl can handle. 
FULL GUARANTEE. Known everywhere — thousands in 
use. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. (9 


GILSON BOLENS MFG.CO. 
902 Park St.Port WASHINGTON, Wis. 









NEW ROSES, GRAPES, 


SHRUBS Beautify your yard fee 

* make oe garden profit- 

@ble. Plant Hubbard's vigorous rooted 

stock and save money. Write today for 
catalogue. 











T.S. HUBBARD CO., Box 18, Fredonia, N.Y. 
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As Winter Goes We 
Plan . 


[ Continued from page 42] 


ANNUALS are plants that bloom all 
season the same year that the seeds are 
sown but do not live over winter.” 

“T think we shall select the annuals 
this time, for we want our gardens dressed 
in gay colors all summer long,” we tell 
him. 

“Very well, here is Page Mr. Fifty- 
four, who will take you to the annual de- 
partment,” answers the Mr. Index Page. 

“In which colors do you want to dress 
your gardens?” Fifty-four asks us. 

“Pink, blue, and yellow,” quickly 
answers Aunt Rosemary’s Climbers. 

“T think that I have just what you 
want,” he says, as he leads us to the 
beautiful model (picture) of a zinnia (zin’- 
ni-a) that is called ‘Shrimp Pink.’ Next 
to it is a bright, creamy yellow one called 
‘Canary Bird.’”’ 

“These two garden beauties would 
grow happily together in our garden bor- 
ders,” comments Cousin Marion. “They 
blend so nicely, instead of fighting.” 

“Fight!” exclaims a Master Gar- 
dener. “ Do flowers fight?” 

“Why yes, I call it fight,” laughs 
Cousin Marion. “Put this purple-red 
petunia next to a yellow-pink zinnia, and 
their colors surely do fight. Why, the 
purple-red petuni a overcomes the yellow- 
pink zinnia.” 

“They look to me as tho they were 
screaming at each other,” laughs Aunt 
Larkspur. 

“We shall take one package each of 
Shrimp Pink Zinnia seed and one of the 
Canary Bird Zinnia,” enthusiastically 
exclaim the Climbers. “But we want 
something else besides zinnias!” 

“How about some sky-blue annual 
larkspurs to plant in front of the zinnias?” 
Page Forty-one asks us. 


“ 

Ou, YES,” exclaims a Climber, “my 
grandmother says there is a perfect little 
rabbit hidden in every larkspur flower, 
and I would like to grow some to find 
out for myself.” 

“We'll take one packet of blue larkspur 
seed for each of us,” says Aunt Rose- 
mary. “ And now we need some low border 
flowers to plant along the edge of our gar- 
dens, just in front of the larkspurs.” 

“Here are some gay little Drummond 

Phlox that grow happily together. One 
has blossoms of a soft creamy yellow. The 
other is Chamois’Rose, a bright salmon- 
pink, almost the color of the Shrimp Pink 
zinnias that you have chosen,” points out 
Page Forty-nine. 

“How about our gardens, Cousin 
Marion?” asks Aunt Larkspur’s Sprout- 
ers. “We want some zinnias, too. But we 
want something different from the 
Climbers. ” 

“T see just the thing for you, Sprout- 
ers!” exclaims Cousin Marion. “See, here 
is a lovely family of Pumila (pronounced 
peu-mil'-a) Zinnias (meaning dwarf zin- 
nias). They look for all the world like small 
rosettes of velvet. How do you like this 
one called Watermelon Pink?” 

“It’s a little beauty!” exclaims Aunt 
Larkspur and her Sprouters. “ We'll take 
a packet for each of a6. Now what would 
look lovely in front of it, in the garden?” 











A Single Fruit Tree 
Shrub or Plant 
Until You Get 
Our VaalePa tale 

1931 Offer 


Cant Be Wrong” 


0.A.D. BALDWIN NURSERY CO. 





Box 201 Bridgman, Michigan 





ARE ROCK PLANTS 


New beauty is found each day in 
a rock-garden. A little flower, ora bit 
of color, peeping out among the stones 
gives new zest to the garden. Our 
catalogue of 


Alpine Plants 


tells you what to plant, how to plant, 
and how to build a rock-garden. A copy 
will be mailed on request. 


BUSKIRK’S 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
Box 30, Independence, Ohio 

















\. Send for The Book of 


ANY a ESE 343 Sa 


oer ‘most complete catalog. Shows 
% various artistic planting plans for 
your home. ice of everv variety. 
Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
Enclose Be for book — refunded on 
“> first order. 
mG, D. HILL NURSERY CO. Eversreen, 
7 Growers 











in America 
284 Dundee. Ill. 
pecial 
10 Spe bulbs for 250 
and names of 5 Glad fans. 


Iris and Gladiolus a free. 
45 large or 111 small mixed bulbs, for only $1.00 post 
BATAVIA GLAD-IRIS GARDENS, 148 E. Elizabeth St, Batavia, mi. 








“I like this flower called Calendula 
[ Pronounced kal-end'-u-la }, the one 
named Apricot,” timidly suggests one 
of the Sprouters. “It would look nice 
with the Watermelon Pink Pumila Zin- 
nia. 

“How. about some blue cornflowers 
(often called batchelors-buttons) to plant 
with the Apricot Calendulas?” asks Page 
Thirty-two. 

“And for your border planting, nothing 
could be lovelier than the Rose of Heaven 
Petunias and Royal Purple Petunias 
tumbling over the edge of the garden 
path,” suggests another page. 

“Yes, yes, we shall take one packet of 
each,” exclaim the Sprouters in unison. 

“Don’t forget us, Cousin Marion,” the 
Kindergardeners anxiously exclaim. 

“Indeed, you shall have gay flowers for 
your gardens too,” replies Cousin Marion. 
“I am sure that my Kindergardeners 
would like some tall African Marigolds 
called Orange King for the background ot 
their gardens. In feat of these we might 
place some double bronze-red French 
Marigolds and call them King Marigold’s 
courtiers. Next to the French marigolds 
we might plant some amusing yellow tas- 
selflowers [ called Cacalia, (ka-kay’-/i-a,) 
in the catalogs |. And as a border at the 
edge of the garden, how would you like 
to plant some jolly fat nasturtium seeds 
called Empress of India and The Pearl?” 


“ 

Our gardens will need some summer 
clothes, too,”” Uncle Sage’s Master Gar- 
deners remind Cousin Marion. 

“To be sure,” laughs Cousin Marion. 
“Of course, my Master Gardeners can 
grow all of the flowers that the Kinders, 
Sprouters, and Climbers grow, and be- 
sides, I would like for you to try some 
Early Pink Crested Cosmios that stand so 
tall and graceful in the background. In 
front of the cosmos it would be fun to 
plant both the blue and pink Sunshine 
China-asters. As a border planting, blue 
Browallia (4roh-wahl’-i-a) and lacy Sweet 
Alyssum would surely add a finishing 
touch to this gay group of flowers.” 

“Sounds great to us!” the Master Gar- 
deners all exclaim, “but we would like to 
have some gourds, too.” 

“Of course, we shall all want a package 
of mixed gourds for our garden fences,” 
laughs Cousin Marion. “And we must not 
forget to purchase some perfume for our 
gardens. Our petunias and Sweet Alyssum 
will have some fragrance, but the Flower- 
ing Tobacco [ called Nocotiana, ni-koh- 
shi-ay'-na, in the catalogs] will fill our 
whole gardens with its sweet scent.” 

“Don’t forget the vegetables, Cousin 
Marion,” pipes up a Master Gardener. 
“Look at this jolly little radish—its name 
is Scarlet Button—and here is another 
called Crimson Giant,” he points out. 


AND here is some lettuce called 
Mignonette, Cousin Marion. Doesn’t it 
look something like the flower mignon- 
ette? And oh, look, here are some pump- 
kins just made for jack-o-lanterns! They 
are called Mammoth Pumpkins. Here is a 
pumpkin called Sweet Sugar. Doesn’t that 
sound good? I’ll bet it’s good for pies.” 

And so, the seed catalog pages lure the 
Junior Gardeners on and on thru their 
wonderful garden store, until- Cousin 
Marion finally remarks: “I am sure that 
by this time most of us have selected a 
wonderful summer wardrobe for our gar- 
dens. I know that every Junior Gardener 
will send in his order promptly in order 
that he may receive the first and choicest 

























‘This FREE ™ 


Roving Gardener” of Better 
Homes & Gardens) is the 


author. 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN (“The 















Book’'ll Tell You What 
When ‘n’ How to Plant 





Note These 
Typical Chapters 
Secrets of Better 
Gardening 
eos Seeds and 
lants 
Perennial Borders 
Rock Gardens 
Lily Pools 
Propagation Methods 
Twenty other useful 
chapters 





«+«e++e-DAD ATTERBURY 


“(MHERE isn’t a bookstore or library ‘round town that 

has a book like this one of Harry O’Brien’s. It’s way 
ahead of anything I’ve ever seen—crammed full of the 
information everybody’s wantin’ about gardening and 
written down so’s it’s plain as daylight what to do and the 


way you're to do it for best results. 


“Sitting up a few nights with this book, before winter breaks, 
is going to give you a lot of new ideas for fixing up the 
is year; but when you really come to doing it, this 


place t 
Pook’ be worth its weight in gold. 


“It'd take me a month of Sundays to tell you all Harry 
O’Brien says about ‘How’ to plant. I’ve heard a lot about 
soil preparation and fertilizers and cultivatin’ but, far’s [ 
know, nobody else ever boiled it down for a book. And I 
can tell you that those chapters on peonies, glads, roses and 
every other kind of plant make real readin’. Get yourself 
a copy and I'll bet your best friend couldn’t pry it loose 
after you see what all is inside.” . . . Dad Atterbury 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Copies of “Better Gardening,” by 
Harry R. O’Brien (the Roving Gardener), may be had, 
FREE, at UNION dealers. If your dealer does not have 
it, mail this coupon for your copy. The Union Fork & Hoe 


Company., Columbus, Ohio. 


pe 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., 490 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio | 
—What, When and 


Kindly mail me a free copy of “Better Gardening- 
l How to Plant,” by Harry R. O’Brien. 











































in Maloney’s 1931 catalog: 
6 ROSES $3.00 
Hol- 


(y 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet ver 
low), Fr: arl Druschki 
(white). All 2-year stock, will 
bi jummer. 


color, ete. Write for free copy today. 


151 Main Street, (since 1884) 





Growers for 47 Yrs. 


Biggest Bargains in Years 


Here are 2 examples of the superior values that you'll find 


8 SHRUBS $2.50 


Listed separately last year at Listed separately last year at 
$4.50. h E 4.00. Two each H 


mond (pink), Bar 
bergi. All Sturd 
already 24% to 
ready to bloom this summer in 
a riot of color. 


Order these now. Catalog lists 1,000 other bargaine—Ornamentals, 
Vines, Flowers, P erennialse—everything for yard and garden at amazing 
ly low prices that may never be duplicated. 
TEED healthy and true-to-name. All sturdy upland stock, well- 
Catalog also contains 


year stock, 


I stock GUARAN- 


rooted, of finest possible vigor and strength. 
helpful planting and growing information, many pictures in natural 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Interior Decoration 
Peri Mod Styles, . Draperies, Co! 


Study Harmony. All fundame 
N.Y. 


Al 
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“Mqidiiderte 





Tells how to grow famous “‘Roses of New Castle’* 

. Gold mine of garden news. 
and other flowers. Gol age Be 
flowering plant. Write for your Free today. 


New low prices for every 
HELLER BROS., Box 264, , New 


See Advertising Index, page 119 
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ever keep house i-—™ 
without it...” 


“I’ve just had my DoRMEYER ELEctrRIc Foop MIxerR 
a month, but #/%s already my most treasured househoid 
appliance.’’ Thousands of women tell us that! 


Makes good cooks better cooks. Its tireless electric 
fingers mix magicintofoods. No failures now. Finer- 
grained cakes; smoother mayonnaise; makes potatoes 
so white and fluffy they looklike a confection. 


And what a lark it makes of cooking! Gone is the 
arm-aching work; banished is the drudgery! 





































With the Dormeyer you don’t have to change your 
cooking routine . . . nothing new tolearn. Not limited 
to one or two special size mixing bowls. Use the handy 
mixing containers you now have. 


It is not shackled to a stand . . . Really portable. 


The new, sturdy Juice Extractor attachment uses the 
power unit of the food mixer. Now orange juice for 
the family in a minute. 


See the new lifetime Dormeyer 1931 models at your 
dealer’s. If he cannot supply, write us. 


The Néw 1931 Life-time 


Dormeéeyer 


ELECTRIC FOOD MIXER 
with JUICE EXTRACTOR Attachment. 





A. F. Dormeyver Mrc. Co., Dept. BH-12 

2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
Send folder and prices of new lifetime Dormeyer Electric 
Food Mixer and Electric Juice Extractor Attachment. 
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-» Here's your Dahlia 
Insurance Policy— 
our new catalog. 
Write now for your 
copy. Read how we 
replace the roots or 
refund the money. 
Read how you will 
get splendid blooms 
when you follow our 
simple directions. 
q@ Order these three roots today. Plant and 
grow at our risk. 
Three $ } .00 One Jersey's Beacon, Scarlet 
for One Jersey’s Beauty, Pink 
Postpaid One Mrs.I.de Ver Warner, 
They grow easily, bloom all Summer: their 
colors are exquisite. These Dahlias are the 
standards by which new varieties are measured, 
Bought separately cost more. Roots ship) 
middle of Siew. Send postal now for catalog. 
WILLOW DAHLIA GARDENS 
701 Pompton Avenue Cedar Grove, N. J. 
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1931 BEEMA! 
IMPROVED MODELS fosis..c' Word's 


Pioneer Garden Tractor. Plows, mows, cultivates; /¥ 
also belt work. Pays a 
for itself in one 

season. Catalog Free. 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO, 
3811 5th St. N. E. 

Minneapolis 
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As Winter Goes We 
Plan... 


of fresh seeds. And, too, we shall then be 
ready to put them into the soil as soon as 
spring arrives.” 

As we close the seedstore door, a Mas- 
ter Gardener shouts excitedly and points 
across the street: “Look, Cousin Marion. 
There is a flower contest going on at the 
florist’s shop. Let’s go over to see if we 
can enter it.” 

As we go into the flower shop, the florist 
hands us a contest booklet and tells us 
that we are to cut out the flower parts and 
fit them together correctly and then color 
them. 

“Can we enter the contest, Cousin 
Marion?” the Junior Gardeners all ask. 

“Yes, if you wish. I think it will be a 
lot of fun,” answers Cousin Marion. 

As the Junior Gardeners walk excitedly 
out of the flower shop with their contest 
booklets, Cousin Marion reminds them 
not to forget to write to tell her just what 
kinds of flowers and vegetables they have 
ordered for their garden’s summer ward- 
robe, in order that she may give them a 
gold star for the February Hollyhock 
Lane adventure. We know how much 
you have enjoyed the Hollyhock Lane 
series, but spring is coming and we must 
now start gardening in soil rather than 


from books. 


Peruaps some juniors have not joined 
with us. Wouldn’t your schoolroom like to 
be with us in our adventures thru the 
world of flowers, gardens, and Nature? 
Just write to Cousin Marion, inclosing 2 
cents postage, and she will send you the 
activity plans. 





Hardanger, Hooking, 
and Crochet 


{ Continued from page 41 | 


pull it thru all 5 loops; hook yarn thru 
loop on hook, forming a little hole called 
“eye.” Second star: take a loop thru eye 
of first star, another loop thru the lowest 
back twist of last stitch made of first star, 
and then hook a loop thru each of the 
next 2 stitches on chain; then yarn over 
hook and pull thru all 5 loops just as the 
first star was made. (In order to keep work 
uniform, when hooking thru loops on 
chain, or row below, only hook thru 1 
loop and that always the back loop.) 
Continue each star the same except at the 
ends, where it is necessary to add from 1 
to 3 increases to keep work from cupping; 
and then pull a loop thru each of the 2 
back twists of the last stitch made, thus 
making only 1 loop to pull thru on row 
below. Increase only at curved ends. 

Finish each row with a slip stitch and 
start next row with a chain of 3. When 
changing colors fasten off and bury ends 
in its same color. The finished rug meas- 
ures 23 x 39 inches. 

Wools are soft, beautiful materials 
with which to work, because they are 
crocheted in an incredibly short time so 
that even a large project like the afghan 
pictured on page +1 is a pleasure. This 
one, designed by Laura Holmes, is done 
in small squares, ideal for pick-up work. 
Tan, brown, and cream shades, with here 
and there a square of scarlet or navy, 








How Dry 


is Your Home? 


Do you cough your way 
through winter? Do rs 
suffer innumerable 
colds? Do youshiver in 
tomhpereter es that 
should be comfortable? 
If you do, it’s a sure sign 
that theairin yourhome 
is too dry. Health 
authorities agree that 
moisture should be in 
the air in sufffcient 
quantities. The way to 
tell the actual condi- 
tions is with a 


Zycos HUMIDIGUIDE 


is a scientifically constructed hygro- 
meter, with a quick reference table that will 
give you the percentage of moisture ro 4 
— in the air. You can regulate 
y. 





Tycos Humidiguide has a handsome bake- 
lite case, in either mahogany or ebony finish. 


It has accurately manaeed be or ther- 
graduations. Th ft 
gree pestons. The quick 
umidity scale is easily used. Tycos Price 
Humidiguide will save iliness, coal, $ 
money. You owe it to your family to 6 
get one immediately. West of 
Mississippi 
Your dealer should have them. If he dightly 
will not order, send us his name and _‘iaher. 


$6, and we will ship direct, safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


99 Ames Street, Rochester, New York 
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ust ior 15 packete— ne— 

VN, 3. ta Attach money to this ad and 
write your name and address in margin. 

Catalog free! Lists all Will's northern-crown varieties. 

It pays to ‘~*~ the pioneer seed 

2 Northwest. any money-saving 

. discount on all seeds, corn and nursery stock 

ee today! 
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Save Your Copies of 


Better Homes and Gardens 


MANY times you'll have occasion to refer 
to material in previous issues. Save 
copies of the magazine each month by placing 
them in one of our binders prepared especial- 
ly for Better Homes and Gardens readers. 
Binder durably made of good material, beau- 
tiful design on front cover, lettering in gilt 
panel—a really artistic piece of work. 


Binder for one full volume, twelve issues, 
will be sent to you, postpaid, for two 2-year 
subscriptions at $1 each—$2 in all. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 














Gorgeous Gladiolus Phipps 


Tall graceful spikes with 14 to 20 immense salmon 
pink flowers open at one time. 12 large bulbs, post- 
paid, $1.00. Send for list of quantity prices and 
special collections acquainting you with Gladmoor, 
80 acres specializing in gladiolus and delphinium. 


P. J. PENTECOST, Box 470, Tipton, Indiana 





Bio Protits in Candy Making 
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CESSFUL PUPILS. 
American School of Home Economies, 871 E. 58th St., Chieage 

































make a lovely combination, especially 
when bordered with a strong outer band 
of the blue. Thirty-two blocks of each of 
the 5 colors, 160in all, make a large cover- 
let which will add a glow of color and 
comfort to sunroom, library, living-room, 
or bedroom. An instruction chart for mak- 
ing the afghan is No. 716, and yarns in 
the above triad color scheme of red, dark 
blue, and yellow-browns, or in any special 
hues may be ordered. 

Instructions for crochting the lovely 
Rainbow Pillow are also included in Order 
No. 716. Starting with a circle and made 
with the simplest single stitch, it works 
round, then into a fan shape, finishing 
about 23 inches long by 14 inches high. 
Midnight blue, to match the afghan bor- 
der, might be used for the body of the 
pillow — or black is handsome, and a 
dozen hues are blended in the rainbow. 
These shade from orchid thru violet, blue, 
turquoise, greens, yellow, and orange, to 
red. If you would like to have a lovely 
complete yarn assortment with instruc- 
tions for making the Rainbow Pillow, this 
is No. 715. Or the instruction sheet alone 
for both pillow and afghan is No. 716. 

One ball of angora-like wool makes the 
Kitty Hood, and this yarn; together with 
stitch instructions, is available as No. 
714. Crocheted in a straight strip starting 
at the back of the neck, the strip is elon- 
gated over the ears to make the sides of 
the hood, which are then sewed down to 
the back. The hood fits well and is so soft 
and dainty and warm—just the thing for 
baby when she goes out for her daily ride. 


Prices for Artcraft Articles 


No. 711, hardanger scarf material, 16 x 
42 inches, and chart, 60 cents. 

No. 712, hardanger design and instruc- 
tion book, 40 cents. 

No. 712C, cloth for hardanger work, 36 
inches wide, price each yard, 80 cents. 

No. 713, zodiac rug stamped on bur- 
lap, $1.50. 

No. 713P, pattern for zodiac hooked 
rug, 40 cents. 

No. 514, hooking needle for rugs, $1.5o. 

No. 714, angora-like yarn for hood, with 
instructions, $1. 


No. 715, yarn assortment for Rainbow | 


Pillow, with chart, $2.50. 


No. 716, instructions for pillow and | 


afghan, 25 cents. 
Knitting wool, an ounce, 40 cents. 


Address orders for patterns and art- | 


craft materials to Ruby Short McKim, the 
Artcraft Department, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Goods should 
reach you in 10 days or 2 weeks. Cash or 
its equivalent should accompany orders. 





3 Sizes 


Model 25 — Heavy Duty 
Type for large lawns. 
25 inc cut. 

Model 21—Cemetery 


and steep cutting. 21 
inch cut. 

Model 20 — For the aver- 
age large lawn. Easy to 
operate — 20 inch cut. 


Eclipse self-s - 
ing hand lever ad- 
justment mowers 
are noted for fine 
performance and 
years of service. 
Like Eclipse Power 
Mowers, they are 
sold thru responsible 


lawn mower dealers. 

















































POWER MOWERS 


“Way back when” power mowing was for the few, mowers were 
crude and expensive—and usually a hanic was ded to keep 
one running. Today with Eclipse—any home owner can have the 
many advantages of a power mower. So simple and easy to run 
that a boy can operate it. Inexpensive. All models equip with 
famous Briggs and Stratton Automobile-Type 4-Cycle gines. 
Mower construction backed by Eclipse Thirty year experience in 
making fine lawn mowers. Decide now to have a better 
kept—more beautiful lawn this year with an Eclipse 
Power Mower. Write or mail the coupon. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
PROPHETSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ECM2 
Prophetstown, Illinois. 


Send details on Eclipse Power Mowers and name of 
nearest dealer. 





(GENUINE NORTH CHINA STRAIN) 
Although other strains may be cheaper, we do not regard them as 
worth planting. 

“Greased Lightning” would be a better name for this remarkable 
tree. It has the “Speed” of the Carolina Poplar and the durability 
of the good old Elm family. 

Mr. John Bashford planted a 5 ft. tree at Sodus Point, N. Y., 3 

ears ago. It now measures 17 feet in height with 10 ft. spread. 
{See accompanying Illustration.) 
For quick frowns shade nt the 
new North China Strain of Chinese Elm 
This Rapid-Growing, Large, Graceful, Hardy tree is ideal for city 
streets, highways, lawns, windbreaks, etc. Resists drought and 
alkali and thrives in al] sections of the country from coast to coast. 
If You Want Shade Quickly, Get This Tree 
Write for illustrated catalogue with prices 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
1768 Main St. “We furnish the home—outdoors” Rochester, M. Y. 
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Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


x HEN the Snowman in Mother 


| Nature’s garden (back of Neighborly 

House) said the buntings were hun- 
igry, he was putting it mildly. They 
were ravenous. For days they had 
been drifting down with the storm 
from the far Northland, and a garden 
filled with seed pods was a comfort- 
ing sight. For it was not the cold, but 
lack of food, that had urged them 
southward. 

These home-loving birds do not 
mind zero weather. But when the 
fields and gardens of northern regions 
become buried in snow, buntings seek 
new country where the snowfall is 
lighter and mullein stalks and Queen 
Anne’s lace push their heads up thru 
white drifts. Sometimes, even in these 
warmer places, the tallest spikes are 
buried from sight. And then children 
enjoy the privilege of making feeding 
trays in which to place crumbs and 
suet for their bird friends. 

Jerry and Babette could hardly 
wait to hang outside the window the 

| feeding tray which Father had helped 
them build. “Look, Father,” Jerry 


had cried one morning. “There are 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


What Ho! The Buntings 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


only a few seed cups left above the 
snow. If it should storm again tonight 
the buntings would not be able to find 
even those. Let’s make a feeding tray 
and fasten it just outside our dining- 
room window. We could call the bunt- 
ings our party guests and watch them 
as we sit at breakfast!” 


FaTHER had agreed that it was a 
good plan. And this is why a useless 
old wooden box came to be changed 
into an attractive feeding table for 
winter visitors. 

Late that evening the sky was again 
overcast. ““You seem to be a good 
weather prophet, Jerry,” laughed 
Father. “Those big cloud banks are 
packed full of more snow quilts to 
cover the sleeping earth plants.” 

And Father was not mistaken. Long 
after the world was a-nod Mother 
Nature tiptoed about, spreading snow 
coverlets over the garden beds and 
crooning a soft little wind lullaby as 
she worked. 

The next morning Babette and 
Jerry opened their eyes to behold a 
beautiful white out-of-doors. 
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“The buntings will be hungry to- 
day,” declared the little girl. “Shall 
we fill the tray, with bread crumbs and 
seeds and see what happens?” Mother 
spared a few scraps of suet to add 
flavor to the meal. 

Then the children sat quietly at 
breakfast by the window and waited 
for the birds to come. After what 
seemed endless time to the watchers, 
a little flock flew over the garden. 
Babette counted forty in all. When, 
because of snow, they could find no 
seed pods, the birds flew away, only 
to fly back again. Circling about over 
snow-covered shrubs, a few of them 
spied the tray. At first they appeared 
timid and suspicious. They Raeered 
near, eyeing the morsels and growing 
hungrier all the while. 


Ar LAST one fluffy-feathered little 
fellow, a trifle bolder than the rest, de- 
cided to risk a closer view. Darting 
down in the direction of the feeding 
tray he teetered bravely on the edge 
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of it for a moment, then off he flew to join 
the others, watching him from a safe dis- 
tance. 

Nothing happened. He tried it again. 
This time he stopped long eno to 
sample a brown crumb. It was delicious 
and he was a very, very hungry little 
bird. He began to eat. He was happy. His 
little brothers saw that all was well and 
they came by twos and threes to partake. 
Soon the flock was there. Brown heads 
bobbed merrily up and down; busy little 
mouths chirped gayly as they ate. Occa- 
sionally two disagreed over the ownership 
of a suet delicacy, but they were courte- 
ous and happy most of the time. 

“See,” exclaimed Babette. “They are 
like snowflakes — no two are alike. 
Some have more brown feathers on their 
backs; some have more black. But they 
are entirely white on the under side of 
their wings and bodies.” 

“Perhaps that is why they are called 
snowflakes,” mused Mother, “altho they 
are more commonly known as Snow Bunt- 
ings. They are usually seen hopping thru 
fields and meadows, but they also enjoy 
perching on the high branches of trees. 
Only yesterday some were frightened from 





Our Home Museum 
My BROTHER Albert and I have a 


museum in our room. All the boys like 
it, and science teachers and other grown- 
ups come to see it, too. In the picture at 
the top of the page Albert (right) holds 
some petrified moss. I am examining a 
petrified jaw bone. 

It started with a collection of rocks I 
gathered. There were different colored 
granites and limestones and sandstones, 
jasper, quartz, and some smooth round 
stones that were left here by the last big 


glacier. Then we made 
8 ES 





noise of a big truck 
bringing us coal. In a 
flash every little bird 
was swinging high in 
the top of the hard 
maple. You see, they 
belong to the same 
family of birds as do 
the sparrows and 
finches, and they en- 
joy their flights into 
higher quarters. 
Sometimes they take 
a roller-coaster dive 
from the topmost 
bough to the ground, 
but more often they come down stair-step 
fashion from one branch to another.” 

Babette and Jerry spent many Febru- 
ary hours watching them. 


the garden by the 
I Wonder! 


each night, 


spoon? 





Patriotic Salad 


Wir stars and stripes used for deco- 
rations on the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington, Mary Elizabeth thinks a 
fruit salad sha like a star and top 

with a maraschino cherry is seasonable. 
Citrus fruits (oranges and grapefruit) 
used in this salad are effective in prevent- 
ing spring fever and help wonderfully to 
keep the teeth in excellent condition. 

You will need 2 grapefruit and 4 large 
oranges to make salad for 5 persons. If 
you go to the store to buy the fruit, take 
it in your hands. Weight indicates the 
amount of juice in grapefruit and oranges, 
and it is wise to select heavy ones. Peel 
the fruit with a paring knife; also remove 
the white lining of the rind. Lay the peeled 
fruit on a platter and hold it with the left 
hand while you cut out the 
sections. Discard all seeds 
and li* sections away from 
their membrane. Line 
salad plates with crisp let- 
tuce. On each plate arrange 
a star made with § sec- 
tions of grapefruit, with 
sections of orange between. 
Pile salad dressing lightly 
in the center and top 
with a mardschino cher- 
ry.— Mary Elizabeth’s 
Mother. 


Nobody knows, 

But don’t you suppose 

The wise old man in the moon 
Uses the dipper, big and bright, 
To drink from the Milky Way 


Since the dish ran off with the 


—Ann Penway 
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a trip to the rock 
quarry and found 
some limestones with 
fossils in them—shell- 
fish that lived in lowa 
when all this part of 
the country was under 
the sea. Grandpas and 
uncles and cousins be- 
gan sending things for 
the collection. There 
was lava from a 
= volcano, an 
ndian axe head, ar- 
rowheads, iron, lead 
and copper ores, crys- 
tals of quartz and calcite, coral, marble, 
and many kinds of minerals. We made 
field trips in our car to gather speci- 
mens, and a merchant gave us a cabinet. 

Our collection has nearly doubled and 
we need more cabinet space. We have 
321 specimens. 

We are learning lots about natural 
science since we started our museum. We 
have books on rocks and minerals and fish. 
(Albert has an aquarium of fish and snails, 
and pollywogs, and plants.) Now we are 
saving money for a microscope. Albert is 
7 years old.—Raymond Seeburger (10 
years old), Iowa. 





Alphabet Game 
To MAKE a good game, get an old inner 


tube from a car and cut several alphabets 
from it. Each player selects letters to 
make a word of a certain length—7 letters 
for example—and mixes them in his hand. 
Then he passes them to the neighbor at 
his left, who must guess the word. The 
first person each time to 
guess a word correctly 
wins, and you can keep 
track of who is the grand 
winner of the game. 

If you would like to 
make a game that is much 
harder to play, compose 
short sentences instead of 
angie words. 

an you guess what 
word is pictured at the 


years old), Texas. 





left?—Emma Cossman (12 - 
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drink water and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


| prmeromrry mothers know 
that drinking lots of water 
will flush out body poisons. 
Those same mothers know that 
nothing equals Mentholatum as 
a chest-rub and throat-rub for 
quick, direct action on the cold 
centers. After rubbing thoroughly 
with lots of Mentholatum, the 
chest is covered with warm flan- 
nel. Clean Mentholatum will not 
stain clothing or bed linen. 
Also apply Mentholatum in- 
side the nose, where it soothes 
irritation and clears up stuffiness. 







Your druggist has 
jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. $22, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name prewe 





Address 5 cane 





City. State. 
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Only in the MOTO- MOWER 
can you en joy the “twist of the 
wrist” guiding that makes Moto- 
Mowing so pleasant and easy. 





Grass Cutting is Play 
with the Moto-Mower 


Moto-Mower’s exclusive “twist of the 
wrist” guiding allows you to improve 
your lawn by regular mowing with a 
minimum of effort. By merely turn- 
ing the handle grips you can guide 
the MOTO-MOWER in any direc- 
tion, around flower beds, up terraces, 
under its own power. Much easier 
and more efficient than hand mowing. 
Sturdy, high quality construction 
insures long-wearing, trouble-free 
service. There’s a MOTO-MOWER 
built for every size of lawn. Send for 
FREE descriptive catalog. 


mMNoto-Mowedo. 


3250 | E.  E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
THE MOTO-MOWER CO., 

3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me FREE your 24-page illus- 
trated catalog of Moto-Mower models. 
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famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow! 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until rost. 
20 gorgeous 





ve on includes 20 colors, as follows: 
Bright Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
Buff ae Violet 
Orange Deep Rose And Others 
These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 a gueteh., 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.60. 


Ca‘ 233 varieties in natural way 
pales | v and. Perens 


of 
mailed order or free gn reques 








th every 
F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 77, Rose coe Mil, N.Y. 








A Quaint House of 
Stone 


[ Continued from page 22} 


to their full measure. The exterior walls 
should be laid up with local field stone, 
with unusually widé mortar joints — the 
stones of random sizes and shapes. When 
completed the exterior stonework should 
be given a thin coat of whitewash, the 
texture and irregularities giving the nec- 
essary Old World flavor to the appear- 
ance of the house. All the exterior wood- 
work, including door and window frames, 
sash, porch posts and brackets, and the 
wide clapboards in the gables should be 
oak or cypress, fumed with ammonia. 
This method of finishing brings a feeling 
of age that staining fails to produce. It 
blends the wood into the stonework in- 
stead of making it stand out. At a slight 
additional cost the casements may be 
glazed with leaded glass. 


PLANTING around the house and land- 
scaping the grounds is of great importance 
in creating the desired effect, and this part 
of the work should be put in the hands of 


| a competent nurseryman or landiagape 


gardener. The approach path may 
formed of flat flagstones, with wide joints 
allowing the grass to grow up between 
them. 

The interior of the house was planned 
with an eye to convenience and compact- 
ness and should be entirely adequate for 
the average family. The entrance door, 


| with its small leaded glass window, leads 
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into the stair tower, which is two steps 
up from the entrance level. This stair 
tower is roomy, and the winding stairway 
with a wrought-iron railing is well lighted 
by the windows at the intermediate land- 
ings. A coat closet of ample size is located 
off the stair tower and two steps down 
under the main stairs is the lavatory. It 
is easily reached and yet is not too near 
to be an annoyance. The stairs to the 
basement continue on down under the 
main stairway and are in close proximity 
to the door opening into the kitchen. The 
basement contains the heater room and 
may also be made into an attractive rec- 
reation room. Note that the kitchen is in 
direct communication with the front door 
thru the stair hall. 

An arched doorway leads from the 
tower into the living-room, which is two 
steps down. This living-room is a large 
rectangular room well lighted by three 
banks of casement windows. At one end 
is a large fireplace, with bookshelves along- 
side, which permits a cozy grouping of 
furniture around it. At the other end a 
wide opening gives into the dining-room, 
well lighted and ventilated and large 
enough to contain the usual dining-room 
furniture. 


A PANTRY which contains a sink and 
cupboards connects the dining-room with 
the kitchen. It is designed for conven- 
ience, and the cupboards afford the maxi- 
mum amount of shelf space. The pair of 


casement windows over the sink makes- 


this a bright, airy room. 

The kitchen is small but planned to 
eliminate unnecessary steps. The sink 
is in a position under the windows, afford- 
ing a light, cool place to work, and with 
the range placed on the opposite wall, 
only a turn and a step are necessary from 
one to the other. The cupboards on either 
side of the sink, with doors and shelves 
above, and drawers and shelves below, 















SPI CIAL ECONOMY OFFERS 


‘ GREEN’S 


. Opt wroved 


FRUITS andFLOWERS 


We have arranged many special collections of 
roses, peren fruits, evergreens and 
ornamental trees at amazingly low prices. Un- 





questionably the greatest values ever offered 


on Green’s high quality stock of 
Varieties. 


LIMITED TIME—ACT QUICKLY 


Here’s a real opportunity to procure such out- 
standing new varieties as Beauty Bush, Korean 
Spiraea, Hybrid Delphiniums, President Hoover 
and Talisman roses, Cortland apple, Bosc pear, 
Latham raspberries, etc., at tremendous sav- 
ings. These special offers are for a limited time 
only. Orders will have to be placed at once. 


PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


Green’s new catalog is distinctly different. It's 
illustrated in Nature’s colors, contains helpful 
planting information, explains our landscape 
service. It’s the best and most complete catalog 

we've ever issued. Write for your 
"| free copy today. 


“approved” 





| CASH DISCOUNT FOR EARLY ORDERS 
Buy Direct—Save Half 
GREEN’S 

NURSER Y COMPANY 


‘| 62 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 














NURSERYMEN FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


Isbell’s Seeds 
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spring GLADIOLI 
Large for $ meme) foe's bulbs. 
36 for 100 for $2 
20 Ses St 40 varieties 
— A beauty from France Fre 


S6,m PEONIES 
mae 7 Varieties for $2 


for iy | planting. Reds— 
tes—pinks; wi ee rr 


Catalog of 1000 Peonies 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Box B, BALDWINSVILLE, N. ¥. 








FREE. For example 
(Bridal Wreath) 18 to 24 in. for $1.00. 
1000 strawberry plants for $3.25. Yellow raspberries 
MASTODON, the worlds nee 
RED GOLD, the sweetest. SHRUBS, T 
VINES, ASFARAGUS. Hardy Northern Grown 


strawberry. 
. GRAPE 
stock. 





us solve your planting problems. 
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Florists, Nurserymen, Sebi teen 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
Cows Machine Co. 


American 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. SE. Minneapolis, Minn 


Free 
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make the kitchen a workmanlike place. 
There is space for an electric refrigerator 
in the room or an ice refrigerator may be 
put in the service entry off the kitchen. 

The finish of the first-floor rooms is 
carried out in the spirit of the entire 
house. The walls and ceilings of the stair 
tower, living-room, and dining-room are 
to be finished with a rough-texture plaster 
of a grayish cast. The floors should be of 
wide oak boards with wooden pegs fin- 
ished with a dark stain and shellacked. 
The trim in these rooms should be of 
cypress, oiled and waxed. This last item 
is of great importance, otherwise the effect 
of the whole is lost. 

The pantry and kitchen walls and ceil- 
ings should be finished with a sand-finish 
plaster tinted to suit the owner’s fancy. 
The woodwork may be white pine, enam- 





eled in a color corresponding to the walls, 
and the floors should be linoleum. 


The second floor of the house is planned | 
for comfort and convenience and the 
rooms have plenty of light and air. The 
sloping ceilings give a cozy effect and yet 
allow space for the bedroom furniture. 
The rooms are grouped around:a central 
hall, well lighted and large enough to pre- 
vent any cramped feeling and yet not too 
large for the size of the Renee. There is a 
linen closet leading from this hall. The 
east bedroom is large and boasts light on 
three sides, the windows facing the north | 
being small, however. There is ample | 
closet space in the room with an addition- | 
al closet between it and the bathroom, | 
useful for towels or linen. The bathroom | 
is conveniently located and is small but 
compact, and there is plenty of room in 
which to move around. The tub has a 
shower over it. 


Tue second and third bedrooms, while 
not large, are designed with a proper 
amount of furniture space and each has 
cross-ventilation and plenty of light. 
Good-size closets open from each of these 
rooms. The bathroom opening onto the 
hall is near these two bedrooms and is 
well equipped. Its position with relation 
to the bedrooms necessitates but few steps 
in the hall, affording a great deal of 
privacy. 

These second-floor rooms should have 
oak floors, with the exception of the bath- 
rooms, which may be floored with ceramic 
tile, rubber tile, or cork. Any of these will 
make an excellent floor, the two latter 
materials being a little warmer. The walls 
and ceilings, except for these of the hall, 
which will be the same finish as down- 
stairs, should be finished with a hard, 
white plaster and papered. The bathrooms 
may have the side walls tiled to a height 
of 4 feet and the remainder painted or 
papered, or the tiling may be eliminated 
and the entire surface papered. There are 
also severali- imitation-tile wallboards 
manufactured which are satisfactory in 
every way and are much cheaper than 
tile. The fixtures in the bathrooms may 
be colored, at an additional cost, or they 
may be white. There are innumerable de- 
signs from which to choose. 


Tue woodwork in the hall should be 
the same as the stair tower, but the bed- 
rooms and bathrooms should be enameled 
in colors selected by the owners. It is 
Suggested that eight-panel doors be used. 

“A Quaint House of Stone” contains 
approximately 32,500 cubic feet, and the 
cost will vary with the locality, ranging 
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Nour Home 


Bee Beautiful 


Modern Things 
easily Yours 


the LARKIN WAY 


Weer you like to make 
home lovely . . . and without extra 


cost yee your daily living expense? 
Just think! occasional chile smart 
and comfortable . . . modish tables. . . 
artistic scatter rugs . . . colorful lamps, 
and ever so many Premiums, are 
awaiting you to make your home 
more adorable. 
In the new Larkin Catal 

Premiums and acquaint pL ert x Frappr: 
Larkin Products... Products you buy daily... 
but when purchased the Larkin way bring you 
lovely things as your factory-to-family saving. 







brings information on how to start a Club. 






vii 


tt CO Dept. 

kts NY Peoria, Il. Phila, Pa. 
Please send me the new Larkin Catalog showi 

over 1600 Larkin Premiums and the Larkin Club 


Magazine telling how to start a Larkin Club, 


Put your spare time to work! Start a Larkin Club of 
your own among friends and relatives. As a Larkin Club 
Secretary, you will be richly rewarded. The coupon below 
















‘ Pompon Zinnias 











rom §0 cents to 65 cents a cubic foot. 





\ 


Something new for your garden 


These remarkable little Zinnias have round, double flowers 
like Button Chrysanthemums. While the slender stems make 
them especially attractive for bouquets, the low-growing, com- 
pact plants produce a gorgeous display of brilliant unusual 
colors along the edge of the garden. The are sure to bloom 
profusely from early summer until frost cen seed sown out 
doors in spring. 

Special Offer. For 20c in stamps we — a large packet of Harris’ New 


Pompon Zinnias, all colors mixed, and also 


The Interesting Text Book_ 


‘SECRETS GOOD GARDENING” 





In this Book, which we send Free, even advanced 
amateurs will find valuable hints on Garden plan- 
ning and the control of garden pests. 


Try Harris’ northern grown seeds direct from our own seed farm. We 

have many new and improved varieties of both annuals and hardy peren- 

nials you can grow from seed, such as Harris Monarch Delphinium, Hardy 
tions, Pink Larkspur, etc. 


We are also large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, Hardy Perennials 

and many other plants and bulbs. Our 108 page catalog in color, gives 

just the information you want about each variety ani offers you the 

oO nity of buying seeds of a very superior quality direct from our 
arms at Growers’ prices. 


Ask for Catalog today. It is free. 


. JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, R.F.D.1, COLDWATER, N. Y. y, 





See Advertising Index, page 119 











No Other Catalogue 
Like This 


Available in America 


[is outstanding, in that it fore- 

stalls all possible failures by telling 
you exactly how to make sure of 
successes. Tell it to you about each 
kind of hardy plant or rock plant. 

‘ It tells exactly what you want to 
know about the how, the when, and 
the where of plantingeach. Further- 
more, the whole catalogue was written 
by real garden loving humans who 
although they know the Latin names, 
have the good sense to also use the 
everyday ones. 

Being a forehanded person, you will 
send at once for this success insuring 
Rock and Hardy Plant Catalogue. 
Send for it now, so you can order 
early, plant early, and get best results 
with Wayside Gardens Hardy Plants 
of known high quality. 


Reg U.S.Pat.08. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 








Exquisite Colors 
Delightful Fragrance 
Easily Grown in Tub or Pool 


A tub or pool of Waterlilies will be the 
center of interestim your garden. No flowers 
exceed them in beauty or fragrance; they 
are so easy grown that you may have them 
on porch or roof-garden. With a few Gold- 
fish y= veh in and out among the flowers 
arie fol inge you have summer-long source 
° 


mse Illustrated Catalog 

4 of Waterlilies and Goldfish ine F REE 
Shows many lilies and fish in color; tells 

the best lilies and how to grow them in tubs 

or pool. Send today for the catalog and 

begin your water-garden this year. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
62 N. Court St., Frederick, Md. 
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The Appeal of 


Cactus [ Continued from page 13] 


the desert and jungle and are therefore not 
hardy in cold sections of the country, many 
of them may be used as house plants. 

The annual rainfall in many regions of 
the desert is very slight and continues for 
only a brief period. It is difficult to repro- 
duce such conditions in our northern 
climate, and it is found that cacti can be 
best grown in northern climates by mini- 
mizing the action of the abundant rains by 
having the plants placed in thoroly well- 
drained soils. It is not necessary for the 
soil to be rich for cactus, but it is essential 
that it be very open and well drained. For 
most varieties mixturesof loam, sand, and 
an abundance of thoroly decomposed leaf- 
mold makes an excellent soil. 


In REPOTTING old plants it is best to 
disturb the roots as little as possible. En- 
large the drain opening in the bottom of 
the pot and place over it a bit of broken 
pottery and other coarse material to a 
depth of not less than 1 inch. Over the 
coarse material put a layer of soil. Remove 
the plant to be potted and take off any 
soil which is not actually clinging to the 
roots. Place the ball of soil and roots in 
the slightly larger pot and pack fresh soil 
around it. It is wise to cover the surface 
of the soil with fine gravel to a depth of 
at least 4% inch. 

The soil about the plant should never be 
allowed to become absolutely dry for any 
length of time or the roots will be seriously 
injured; on the other hand, it must not be 
kept saturated but slightly moist at all 
times. Cactus plants contain so much 
liquid that decay works very rapidly thru 
them. Failures in growing cacti are un- 
doubtedly due to the neglect in drainage 
than to all other causes combined. 

Almost without exception native to the 
Americas, cacti are yet widely distrib- 
uted, so that in almost any locality there 
is to be found a “native son” which may 
well serve as a nucleus about which may 
be gathered some of their relatives from 
other places, the selection depending upon 
where and how they are to be grown. The 
Atlantic Coast has the pricklypear (Opun- 
tia oulgaris), a low-growing plant whose 
beautiful clear yellow blossoms are very 
like a single rose, with long, beautiful 
buds. 


Ir IS true that there are at the present 
time some notable collections of cacti, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and years of painstaking collection and 
care; for instance, the Huntington Gar- 
dens, at Pasadena, California. This was 
agg for the e njoy ment of the public 

y the late Henry E. Huntington. This is 
ours in the sense that we can have a last- 
ing memory of a beautiful and wonderful 
place which at this time ranks with a very 
few and is unique in the combined com- 
pleteness of its collection and its har- 
mony of surroundings. 

The writer, who lives in an apartment 
which opens to a flat roof, has been the 
ag possessor of a dozen plants which 

ave been the source of happiness and 
interest during the past spring. And the 
wonderful experience did not cost more 
than $10. These plants range in size from 
the little Mammillaria lasicantha — \ess 
than an inch in height and diameter, 
nevertheless the proud possessor of a 









OREGON 


J NAHLIAS 


SEND for THESE 


vencens Osaee anes 
Dahlia tubers. Make 


your garden a glorious 
spot of color this year. 
AN IDEAL GIFT 
PACIFIC COLLECTION $2.75 

“7 


worth $5.60. sent postpaid 
an qn mong cut fewer varietios. Ree Pree 
toned gold 
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Crown Point, C.. Giant lavender __ mam 800 
D., Giant y - oe S00 

Elizabeth White, H.C., Coral and salmen a 
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__ CERO 


Getty Austin, C., Yellow and carmine as 
Total value 











We are the largest growers of Dahlias 
west of the Mississippi. Send for catalog 
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TALISMAN 





REYNOLDS’ FARMS, B.F.D. Ne. 53, South Norwalk, Conn. 















9 
—o\ FREE Maule’s 
A Gurpp to successful gardening. Maule’s 
vegetable and flower seeds are full of 
your free copy of Maule’s Seed Book. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 204Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa 
FREE ares eaves.ee 
Pansy Sent FREE. Best New 
Seeds one to ‘to grow, -low prices. 


eA SEED BOOK 
vigorous life. Guaranteed. Write for 
& 4 fy fy fy he fy fy fo hr ln, hn, tn, ha 
and Plants and Pkt. so 
orwholesalelist 





ALNEER BROS. 
No. ss  8ik., Rockford, tl 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices -Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
$035, 330d Ave., 5. £., Minneapolis, Minn. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Box 6, Fredonia 
and Ornamental recs, 8 hrubs, 4 “Soon tate epee 
and qualit; 


Guaranteed true to name, size i. — 
REE 
































sented. Our 55th year. Two 
beautiful flowers mailed for 15e. CATA F 
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blossom nearly half as ieee as itself — to 
a specimen in a bowl, the whole plant 
(Echinocereus caespitosus) not over 6 
inches high and with eight blossoms and 
buds, each blossom 2% inches in diam- 
eter. 

A warning may not be out of place. 
Once the virus of the collector enters your 
system, you are a victim. Beginning with 
a dozen, my collection has increased to 
over 75 and is still growing; I have almost 
come to the decision that I must have a 
garden, so that I may add to my treasures! 

Cereus. Of the more widely known cacti 
which have magnificent blooms, varieties 
of the Nightblooming Cereus (Cereus mac- 
donaldiae, C. triangularis, C. nycticallus) 
are easily grown. In this locality (south- 
ern California) they grow over a porch or 
up the corner of a house and reward one 
with the abundance of their creamy white 
blossoms and their perfume. In New 
England we used to have them as cher- 
ished house plants. Another of the easily 
cultivated is the Rattail Cactus (Cereus 
flagelliformis). 

Opuntia. The Opuntias are most widely 
distributed and it is probable that some 
varieties might be hardy in any locality. 
Some of the larger-growing varieties are 
most Prob when used in large col- 
lections or in a mass along a wall or at the 
top of a hillside planting. A small cutting 
of the same thing seems out of place in a 
small space. Instances of these are the 
Indian-fig (Opuntia ficus-indica) and the 
Cane Cactus (Opuntia arbuscala) of the 
Southwest. 


In ONE conjunction with the treelike 
growth of some of these Opuntias some of 
the larger-growing Echinocactus and 
Ferocactus are most effective. The Barrel 
Cactus of the Southwest (this common 
name may mean any one of a number of 
the larger Ferocactus, according to the 
habitation of the speaker or the locality 
whence his specimen comes) or the beauti- 
ful Goldenball Cactus (Echinocactus gru- 
soni) may be the choice of the grower. 
Echinocereus. The members of the 
Echinocereus group are eminently fitted 
for the small or window garden, being 
mostly small of stature and large of 
flower. The colors of the flowers range 
mostly thru the pinks and purples but 
are sometimes red or scarlet. 
Mammillaria. The Mammillarias with 
some exceptions have only one mission in 
life, apparently — to look pretty; and 
well do they fulfill their appointed task. 
Their infinite variety of spine and blossom 
is an unending source of pleasure. The 
Button Cactus (Mammillaria micromeris) 
has soft, lacy spines. The blossom is very 
small and inconspicuous, but the little 
fruits, like tiny scarlet jewels, are very 
persistent and make up for the lack of 
beauty in the blossom. One group is dis- 
tinguished by these little scarlet fruits 
and from this fact is known to the Span- 
ish-speaking people as chi/itos. 


To SUM up, in almost every locality, ’ 


some cactus is hardy. In every place it is 
possible to have a garden, large or small, 
or a collection for house culture, or a 
single specimen. Altho I believe the best 
background for cacti is the Southwest — 
possibly in connection with the modified, 
simpler types of Spanish architecture — 
nevertheless, they find themselves at 
home in rock gardens, in the patio of a 
small house, in a window garden; but 
they are best where they may be watched 
and studied. 
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li’s easy to 
garden with 


Planet Jr. 


You can do an hour’s 
hand-hoeing in 15 
minutes with Planet 
Jr. Garden Outfit No. 
17. Better, neater than je 
ever before, too. This 7 ae 
Planet Jr. No. 17 Garden Outfit is a complete tool for 
all your garden work. Hoes or knives for shallow culti- 
vating and tee three teeth for deeper and general 
cultivating and aplow forloosening the soil, opening and 
closing furrows, hilling up, ete. i, the Planet Jr. do 
_— work all the season through. “Gardening Made 

asy by Planet Jr.” is a handy, easily-read manual 
for the home gardener. Use the coupon for your copy. 
Planet Jr. Garden Outfit No. 17 $775 

(slightly more west of the Mississippi) 

If your dealer cannot supply, write to us 


EET mE BLEED OEE LEE 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me your manual for home gardeners—''GARDENING MADE EASY 
by Planet Jr.” 


RR EA eee © | ; 
A ff eS ele nal paid oditie Sidihiabatiialianiiliy 


GE SOO dndinccccndsntedsbtetnotebecsccoant PE Spi dndescctnacnianeny 4 
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Send the 
Coupon 
NOW 












Dept. 102-B 
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GROW The WORLD'S LARGEST TOMATO 4, we 


Bucrstts ABRAHAM LINCOLN ff 


Right In Your Own Garden / 


Think of finding in your garden single clusters 
of 8 or 9 tomatoes each weighing about a pound 
a piece, or of frequently finding single toma- 
toes weighing 2 to3 seach. That’s what 
you can get by growing Buckbee’s Abraham 
Lincoln — the soe of them all. They're 
smooth -skinned, too, and dark red, firm, 
meaty and sweet. Bear immediately after the 
very early varieties and continuously until 
frost. Equally good for delicious salads or for 
canning.Why grow ordinary varieties when you 
can grow tomatoes like these? 


eo re 3 ry 
oz. 3) 2.00 
Postpaid f oz. $3.50 secteaid : 
NO TRANSPLANTING 

“j > by 



































Garden 
this Year 
You'll find some real 
. treats for your family and 
surprises for your friends— 
in Buckbee’s New 1930Seed 
Catalog. Delightfully dif- 
ferent varieties of 
tables and _ flowers. 


you — no tedious 
planting. At slight extra cost 






a SPECIAL OFFER 
a Seer in oe Et whee 
grown four inc igh pull 

smalles 


out the two seed 277; 18C 














f this interest- 
= De box NOW — belore 
t are ing Pots. POSTPAID you forget. FREE. 








H. W. BUCKBEE, Dept. 204, Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, tl. 




















12 150*sorte*? 4 Sil Bovey 
Gadilas| 4 apie |maciede 


Strong. well | LargeSowering | 5 to 6 ft. trees, TB4, 
y edy Baye bay bag 
fine of Nursery Stock at Wholesale Prices Direct $s Plantes Werte, 
The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


Box EL, Bridgman, Michigan 











See Advertising Index, page 119 






Home in Portland, Oregon, Kirtland Cutter, Architect. 
Cabot’s Blended Roof Shakes; Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
on brickwork. Cabot’s Quilt for insulation. 


Money For You 


Comfort and health are the two finest things 
to sell, and we have been selling them for 38 
— A house without insulation will soon 

as rare in America as an Indian tepee! 


But here is something more. When you 
choose an insulator, chose Cabot’s Quilt. It 
will cut down heating plant and radiators 
com to save you % of the annual coal bills. 
In a home like the one above, this saving 
may be from $30 to $40 a year. You will be 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and pro- 
tected against noise all the time. Mail the 
coupon below today! 


Cabot’s Quilt 





141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Please send me complete informationonCabot's 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening Quilt. 


PR PARARARARARARARARARARA, 











15 GARDEN PLANS 


and Color schemes FREE, 






Special Offer! 


DAHLIAS from SE 


Pebites. enoct the meet glestousty flowers, 
from 8 Seed — and will blossom 


fraf yeart You do not —) for a package ——- 
Sie ieee eet [6c 
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H. W. BUCKBEE fostrore 
Farm No. G-4 ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 





Learnto hea- 


LANDSCAP 
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Above All a Good 
Roof 


strive so in a roof texture. But, it is genu- 
inely good-looking. If tin, it must be kept 
painted either with the so-called red lead 
or with an asphalt product which comes 
in a number of colors. 

A metal roof is equally applicable to 
either a frame or masonry house, and the 
color of the roof can be made to play a 
part with that of the wall to make a 
charming picture of the whole. There is 
no limit to the lowness of the pitch, and 
so sheet metal may be used where it 
would be impossible to employ another 
material. 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


THe most typical American roof is the 
wood shingle, and today the sawed wood 
shingle. It has proved itself by years of 
satisfactory service to be well worth its 
cost. These shingles are for the most part 
manufactured of redcedar, which comes 
trom the Northwest. There is a toughness 
to this wood that is weather resistant. A 
peculiar virtue of the sawed wood shingle 
is that the cheaper underroofing is the 
best. That is, they should be laid not on 
tight-fitting sheathing but on open space 
sheathing without any building paper; 
this is done to avoid dry rot from lack of 
ventilation. To be worth laying at all such 
a shingle must be edge grained; in other 


-words, the surface must not be as it is in 


flat sawed but like it is in good pine floor- 
ing, showing the thickness of the fiber. If 
the shingle 1s “flat sawed” it will shortly 
curl and open up. There is a limit to the 
pitch of a wood roof, and if it is too flat the 
moisture is slow in leaving so that the life 
of the shingle is shortened by many years. 

Many good stains provide a wide choice 
of colors for shingles. Only the natural 
earthy colors should be used, and the 
shingles should always be “dipped” or 
stained before laying, after which a “brush 
coat” is advisable. Shingles stained by 
the manufacturer are superior because he 
is equipped with special processes and 
machinery which make the staining fluids 
and oils penetrate far deeper. This makes 
the shingle resistant to the weather. 


THERE are few types of architecture to 
which the shingle is not adaptable. The 
Spanish and Italian are to be excluded 
where the pitch of the roof is too low but 
for no other reason. With the Colonial or 
with importations from the English coun- 
tryside or the French provinces, this 
roofing is equally at home. It may be laid 
above walls of either masonry or frame. 
The sawed shingle is the successor of 
the hand-split shingle, redcedar has taken 
the place of cypress. Hand-split wood 
shingles laid centuries ago remain today 
to testify to their toughness and lasting 
quality; as a roofing they arewithout doubt 
equal to any. Shingles “rived” or hand 
split exactly as they were in Colonial days 
are still available, and there is but one 
drawback to them — their cost. 
Fortunately, however, we may now 
have hand-split shingles on our moderate- 
priced homes, for recently they have been 
manufactured from the plentiful red- 
cedar. They have all the picturesque and 
craftsmanlike appearance of the oldtime 
cypress, a weather-resisting surface, me- 
chanical improvements in finishing, and 
decorative value because of the colored 
stain used on them. With these shingles 








Jrom FRASE 
California Sun-Ripened Seeds 
FREE These are the very flowers for your gar- 
den if you are looking for something 
Send for cither of thes | unusual and extra brightly colored. 
offers and we will also Colifectin wildiine They d} 
uhbpin vette ilen ifornia wildflowers. They are rapidly 
new beautifully illustrar- | 8fOWing in popularity because of their 
ed catalog of Californa- | PtOfusion of bloom over many months, 
grown specialties, as | and the fact chat they will grow any- 
well as a coupon good | Where in the U.S. or Canada, with very 
for 25¢ credit on any | little care..As an introductory offer only, 
$2.00 purchase from we will mail you our well-known 50c 
the catalog collection of 12 choice varieties of wild- 
flower seed for 25c. 
IDECIAL OFFER — On orders received until March 1, we will mail 
you, for $1, our popular collection of seven 25¢ packets of. new im 


Galiforma poppies, in a full. range of colors, ($1.75 value) together with the 
above mentioned wildflower collecnon. Total value $2.25 


FRASER & SON, Liv 


° 
FRASER BUILDING, Dept. A PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 











Gently turns in the breese 
—drying entire wash ev 


enly 
BEAUTIFY (20 Sice io tne co 
in one place to hang up 
YOUR YARD Siin.iets Son "SS 
umbrella to store away. 

folder B-130 FREE 


BEAUTIFY YOUR YARD 
Clay Equipment Corporation, Cedar Falls, lowa 











LETHERMAN’S 





are GOOD SEEDS 

— Tested — Dependable. 1931 Catal 
tells all about them, also contains a VAL 
ABLE COUPON. A postal with your name 
and address will bring it. 


Lethermar Seed & Supply Com 
Dept. B on Canton, Ohio 








1 40 STARTLING NEW HOUSE PLANS 
Don’t Build Until You See This Book! 

1930 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS. A most 

of original and artistic house designs ever published. The 








q from $5,000 to 
occupies an entire os 
"» God tomer 08 ition ie 
Hnined y on de 
$1.00 postage. 
715 Street 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
A Practical, BBC Peed, Calan tor, 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 

New pe ow oo 


American Farm M: ine Co. 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn 
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we may now have all the craftsmanlike 
texture that is available in other roofs. 
The rippling grain on the surface sparkles 
in the light and is contrasted with the 
long wavy shadow line at the butts, 
which may be in variable thicknesses up 
to an inch and a quarter. The effect is one 
of solid, substantial beauty. The shingles 
are desirable for all variations of the Co- 
lonial and are particularly appropriate to 
our own interpretation of the French 
farmhouses and the intensely domestic 
English cottage. They are a splendid con- 
tribution to domestic architecture. 

Unlike the sawed shingle, the hand- 
split should be laid over honthien and a 
layer of felt. The necessary ventilation is 
supplied by the uneven surfaces of the 
shingles. ! 

There are many new and interesting 
ways of laying any kind of wood shingle, 
and extra-heavy ones may be obtained at 
only a slight additional cost. It is well, 
therefore, to consider the kind of wood- 
shingle roof to have. 

This new development in shingles was 
preceded by a similar one in slate a num- 
ber of years ago. Before that time only 
such slate of even texture, color, and 
thickness was considered proper to lay 
on a roof. Now this is exactly what we 
try to avoid, and what was once discarded 
is considered the very choicest and much 
more expensive than the standard, uni- 
form variety. 


A SLATE roof, where advantage has 
been taken of the possibilities in color and 
texture, has all the qualities of a richly 
woven rug or tapestry. While mistakes 
can be made in the selection of colors, the 
general harmonious relation of one to 
another in the wide range available makes 
it easy and pleasant to weave a beautiful 
roof. There are warm purples, deep reds, 
and rich buffs which blend with lively 
variation. 

With these colors there is an accom- 
panying rich texture. There is no limit, 
within reason, to the thickness, altho it is 
seldom in domestic work that one will 
want to go much above an inch. The 
thickness of the slate should not be lost 
in an even sharp butt but left fairly rough 
and informal. With the uneven texture of 
the slate surface, the colors, and the heavy 
line at the butt, such a roof is a beautiful 
pattern indeed. 

The extent of this craftsmanlike ap- 
pearance is limited somewhat by the de- 
sign of the house. If the design be re- 
strained and delicate there cannot be too 
much emphasis on the roof, but with the 
more picturesque forms we can accord- 
ingly add more interest and variation. The 
effect of a heavy slate roof is hardly ap- 
propriate to a frame house, while a rugged 
stone dwelling with such a roof presents 
a picture of substance and solidity. 


Heavy slate in itself is expensive and 
requires a much stronger supporting struc- 
ture, which again increases its cost. There 
are limits, also, to the pitch of the roof, 
and while there is no danger of rotting, 
there is a possibility of seepage. 

Between the uninteresting commercial 
slate and the heavy multicolored, there is 
a very desirable compromise. It runs 
much less in thickness, and the color, 
while almost uniform when exposed, 
weathers to deep shades of purple, blue, 
and buff. It is a grade of slate well worth 
Investigating when you wish an artistic 
roof but the pocketbook is not so willing. 
If you are to be so fortunate as to have 
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wow: 





extra rooms for income. 


Here are finest modern fea- 
tures, including beautiful oak 
floors throughout, linen closets, 
medicine cases, phone nooks, 
clothes chutes, built-in kitchen 
cases. More comfort—less house- 
work, Thermo-Sealed insulation 


saves % fuel cost. 
Extraor savings: No 


— charges or extras. 
lesale, mills-to-you prices. 
Material comes machine-sawed, 
—y notched and ready for 
exact re on the job. Cuts 
labor and lumber waste 18% 
Actually eliminates 2940 hand- 
saw cuts. Meets building codes. 


Get priceless facts about the lovel 
build. Profit by our 66 years of specialized experience. 
Choose from 100 modern standard designs or let our 
home planners design a home to suit you in wood, brick or 
stucco. Bungalows, two-story homes and designs with 





allt} 


y home you plan to 


Plan-Cut gives you a superior 
house, a permanent investment 
and a profitable resale value. 

Own a home of highest qual- 
ity material, furnished you ac- 
cording to our own exacting archi- 
tectural specifications, including 
easy-to-follow plans and instruc- 
tions. Plan-Cut simplifies build- 
~ You know cost in advance. 

uild your own home and 
save $2000 up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. You benefit by our unriv- 
aled experience with over 225,000 
building jobs; and by proven 
economies of owning 5 great mills. 

Before you buy or build, write 


Gordon-VantTine 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 










INFORMATION 

and BOOK 
of 

100 | 

HOME 

PLANS, 






Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

1521 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 

] Please send me Free Plan Book. | 
I am interested in: [{}) Homes 


1 [)Garages {] Poultry Houses 1 
] {) Remodeling [ | Summer Cottages | 
] NS Badenoch ohendedehantrn " 
FD ERP On oe Fee PP 1 





Ger (This Real 


Labor Saver~ 


Reverse Gear, an 
exclusive 8 HAW 
feature. Two or 


For Homes, Estates, Parks, Golf| « 
Links, Farms, Truck Gardens, etc)” 


The SHAW DU-ALL is the “Tractor of a Hundred 
Y eeds, rakes and hauls 
hay, runs belt machinery. Costs but 3 cents an hour 
- run. Fine for —y fruit oe ~— ag 
ose to rows without damage to ts. Pays for 
iteelf in time and labor saved in a season. Can be used 
every day in the year. Made in walking or riding : 
types. Equipped with dependable Briggs and Stratton A 
Motor. Patented tool control. Gauge wheel regu- 
lates depth of cultivation. Satisfied owners in every 
stete. Ironclad guarantee. A boy 










po 8-8 © © 


Uses” . . . mows lawns, cuts w 


10-Day Trial 


the SHAW at our risk. 
Get our liberal Trial Offer and low Direct-from-Fac- 
tory Price before you_buy any tractor. 








Truck Growers’ Manual—Valuable new 36 
page book. Filled with planting information 
and interesting pictures. Sent FREE on request. per: 8 | MFG. Co. 


A postcard 
and full OW. 








FEA WAJ CARDEN 


TRACTOR 










can operate it. 


Offer! 

















try business. Tells everything 


revised 
paid to your address, a short 


from life that show each step in the operation. 
how to prevent “Slips,” where to 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. 

edition. Regular 50c copy, 


wars CAPON: wit, 


CAPON GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poul- 


you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures 


only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells 
get the best and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are 
This k tells how. Copyrighted new and 


time George Beuoy, No...24, Cedar Vale, Kansas 








about this offer. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 


Your Club Would Enjoy An Illustrated Lecture 


Illustrated lectures would provide very interesti 
your club. And either of the two Better Homes ana ; 
on landscaping and gardening subjects would be ideal for a spring program. 
Either may be secured without actual expense—write us today for information 


and helpful programs for 
Gardens illustrated lectures 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Let Me Start You in a New 
Business in 





See Advertising Index, page 119 


Rose Guide Free 


ComPLeTE book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 80 rs, 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable 

for home planting. New low prices. It's 
Dingee & Ce., Box 


FREE. 
290,West Grove, Pa. 
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Make Foods 


more appetizing 
... this new, quick, 


Foods sliced or grated ! 
in the Climax Com- 
bination Grater and easy way: 
Slicer have the irresistable appetizing look of 
panecy prepared dishes. Every slice of 
it or vegetable is uniform in thickness— 
wafer thin. Grated foods are Tight and fluffy 
—not a single bit is ever crush 


The Climax Combination Grater and Slicer 
prepares foods quickly. Simply drop them into 
the hopper, press down the ,taintproof glass 
pluneer. a few turns, and you're through. No 
arked or cut fingers. No tired arms from con- 
stant rubbing. No aching fingers 

from holding too tightly. 


NEW RECIPES—FREE 
Try a Climax. You'll wonder how 
a ho ever got alone without it. In red, 
ue, creen, or white. $2.00 complete. 
Grater or Slicer alone, $1.40. 
See rou dealer. If he 4 "t 
supply you, use coupon below. 
This coupon entitles you to a 
FREE copy of our new book- 
let, “New Dishes for Every 
Occasion” aye by an in- 
ge A nown cooking ex- 
pert Hamilton Metal 


Dept. } 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





The Momiecn Metal Products Co., 
Dept. N, Hamilton, Ohio. 
pat wees Enclosed is $ 
Please send me (Check which one): 
] Climax, Combination Grater and Slicer 
) Climax Grater 
} Climax Slicer 
and FREE copy of ““New Dishes for every Occasion” 
If not satisfied I will return this article within ten days 
and you are to refund my money. 


esented to dealers, aleo entitles you to 
roe Hesipe Book Book with each Climax. 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept.89-B_. Adrian, Mich. | 





Above All a Good 
Roof 


a tile roof on your home, don’t, please, 
use a blue tile nor a green tile; don’t use 
any tile that cannot be described as some 
variation of red. Red is the natural color 
of the clay tile. No matter how delicate 
and restrained is the manner of your 
house, don’t use a tile of mechanical per- 
fection and unvarying uniformity. And, 
if your house is to be of frame, do not use 
tile. 

The very picturesque round tile, laid in 
long lines up and down the slant of the 
roof, which seem so essential to houses of 
Spanish or Italian influence, is also avail- 
able as new material so authentic in its 
appearance that it might be thought to 


| have been locied from the old buildings. 


THE general regulations to be observed 
| in laying heavy slate are applicable to 
| tile, with, of course, necessary variations. 


The round tile can be used on a much 
flatter pitch than either the flat tile or 
slate shingle. Its application is somewhat 
more elaborate, for ridges or strips must 
be fixed to the sheathing on which to sup- 


| port the tile which have their convex side 


uppermost. 
“What a beautiful old shingle roof!” 
one exclaims, and on further inquiry it 


| proves not to be of wood shingles at all 


but of asbestos. A weathered slate with 
cleft edges and varying butts — that, too, 
proves to be asbestos. Here is a tile roof 


| of rich variegated reds and molded, mot- 
| tled surface. Is it, also,fasbestos? Yes. The 
latest addition to the roofing family has 


not only kept abreast of the others but 
has also stolen a great deal of their thun- 
der. The asbestos shingle in itself has al- 
ways made an excellent roofing, but the 
mechanical appearance for a long time 
eliminated it from many types of build- 
ing. Today we may obtain it in any of the 
more picturesque manners. It has also 
two qualities Siieestneble value — insu- 
lation against temperature and fireproof 
construction. The asbestos shingle, be- 
cause of its moderate price, will often be 
very welcome where a higher-priced tile 


| or shingle has been contemplated. 


| THERE has been a great deal of em- 


phasis put on the textural and colorful 
aspects of roofing, upon the picturesque 
quality as against the mechanical one. 
Frankly, whether it be wood shingles, tile, 
slate, or asbestos, there is as much or 
more danger of having too much of the 


| picturesque than there is too much of the 


practical. Two pieces of cloth may be cut 
along the same general lines — one to pro- 
duce a handsome garment, the other, a 
cheaply fantastic one. Exactly the same 
thing is possible in a plaster wall, in a 
piece of furniture, and, even more so, in a 
roof. Affectations of spotty and jumpy 
color, jagged and undefined courses of 
shingles, humps and deep depressions, and 
exaggerated ridges are costly and silly. 
This new freedom from the strictly me- 
chanical has produced some roofs which 
can be described only as orgies in build- 
ing. A roof must appear entirely natural 
and seem to belong where it is. A thought- 
ful compromise between mechanical cor- 
rectness and artistic freedom will produce 
a sheltering area which will always be a 
pleasure to notice but will never force its 
attention on one. 
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FINEST MONTHLY 


Collins “Faultless Five” for 1931 
Sturdy 2-YR.-OLD FIELD-GROW 


N bushes 
of finest fragrant varieties, YOUR CHOICE of 
either of 2 groups below 
1 bg A MBS. CHARLES BELL—Salmon 
neb RADIANCE—Cerise. 
r LUXEMBOURG—Y ellow. 
offe RADIANCE—Carmine pink. 
KAISERIN AUGUSTA ORIA— 
36 big plump White. 
cireumforencs gp SHELL PINK RADIANCE—Sil 
circum ce ilvery. 
RY B AMERICAN LEGION—Clowing red. 
this year. Big HILLINGDON—Apricot yel- 
blooms—all col- 
ors and types— CRUSS: AN TEPLITZ—Scariet. 
Sactodne Sock COLUMBIA— Mammoth rosepink. 
ark ACT NOW, Pritt dutta?" 
bushes is limited. 
up, you my 
-etemmed 


coe roses this 
and eurnmer and fall and 
36 bulbs caly $i 

postpaid. 

GIVEN WHILE 


planting sea- 

gon opena. 
n, ee ack West of 
ing of these glade yt ne | om 
“co totaling | my B. 
Sirs. roups, 10 roses named, 
for $ 3.96 YPAID * we give 


FREE st ft fines io 


eliow 
ir de Cl Rte P t. 
Convene de AOLLING PLANTING 


orders we sen 
GUIDE. for 1931, full of mo saving offers 
on roses, shrubs, Sesenale is, Eclee plants, ete. 


COLLINS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Founded 1860 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Box 254, 








9 96: vergreens 





6 ROSES AL, 


Fay Bigoen at 


premise isman Seon etches 





freee 


a NURSERIES 
201 Bristol Avenue, Middlebury, indiana | 











BUISTS SEED 


Garden Guide and Catalog 
Mailed FREE om Request 
FREE FLOWER SEEDS WITH EVERY ORDER 


ROBERT Buist COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT € PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NOW 


YOU CAN GROW 





Walsh G: 


For Gardeners, . Drala: Suburbanites 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models — Catalog 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 3321" —¥ s] 


YARN 


MANURE! MORE MANURE! 
5 ., from th 





Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15! 

Knitting Yarn at barg 
Samples FREE 
Write Dept. 5 

H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Max 
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You can turn evel 
pees enstells — 
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Nau 
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how much 


IS YOUR TIME WORTH? 


You pon’r value it very highly if you 
spend precious minutes in scrubbing 
toilet bowls. For a few cents you can 
have that most unpleasant task done 
for you. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the toilet. 
Follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and instantly the bowl becomes spotless. 
All odors are eliminated. All germs 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





| You Haven't Lived 


until you've drunk deep of the rapturous 
charm of the Evergreen Playground 


Plan now to otsit this Wonderland. Exceed: 
2» low ratlroad fares, starting May 15th. Ma 
coupon for booklet of. picturesque views 


Seartie, largest city of its age in the world, located 
e 


ge in che heart of che Charmed Land, is calling you. 

No other spot on earth offers such variety and 

Beh) Magnitude of natural grandeur. Our front yard is 

Elliott a with accommodations for the navies 

of the wor 4; our back yard, Lake Washington—34% 

Square miles of fresh water. More than 1000 other 

h jewel-like, game fish lakes, less than 90 minutes by 

Wane ™OCor. 124 islands t6 explore, each with its own in- 

wep suing jure. Vast, prisnsaree enchanting forests—the 

Pacific Northwest has lnagaes stand of virgin tim 

inU.S. You can skion nearby Mt. Rainier in the morn- 

_ ing and ride su: ‘d on Puget Sound in the after- 

Pap 200n. Sports that revitalize tired muscles — thrills 

that recharge jaded minds.Our summers are like late 

May days in the Middle West; our winters like those 

yr YOu go South to find. We are farther north than 

the tip of Maine, but have yet to learn the mean- 

, 'ng ot bitter weather. No matter how much you've 
paveled —no matter what you've seen, you haven't 4 

. lived until you've visited this wonderland. Come this 

¥ soming summer. ~~ now. Mail coupon to- 

ay for further facts and booklet of alluring scenes. 


SFAT ELE 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. Agt. Seattle, W ashin gton 
Please send more information and your free picture booklet. 


Naugz 





Appress 








Soups That Satisfy 


[ Continued from page 54) 


a little cold milk. Do not let boil, but keep 
very hot until served. 


BREAD BALLS 


2% tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 teaspoonful of butter 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 egg 

Heat the milk and butter to the boiling 

point. Add the salt and flour. Stir vigor- 
ously. Remove from the fire, add 1 un- 
beaten egg and stir until thoroly mixed. 
Cool, and drop small pieces from the tip 
of the spoon into deep fat. Fry like dough- 
nuts until browned. Drain on brown paper 
and serve with soup. 


CRISP SALTINES 


Split crackers and spread with creamed 
butter, allowing 4 teaspoonful of butter 
to 4% cracker. Brown in the oven. 


IRISH STEW 


3 pounds of mutton ~ 

8 large potatoes 

3 onions 

4 turnips 

6 carrots 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

Pepper to taste (34 teaspoonful) 


Buy both meat and bone from the neck 
of mutton. Peel and quarter the potatoes, 
cut the turnips, peeled, and the carrots, 
scraped, into cubes and skin and slice the 
onions. Lay the potatoes in the kettle 
and on them lay the meat. Sprinkle on a 
part of the salt and a dash of pepper. 
Then add the carrots and turnips and 
sprinkle on the remainder of the salt and 
pepper. Add 4 cupfuls of water. Cover the 
kettle tightly and simmer for 3 hours. 


BEEF SOUP WITH RAISINS 
1 pound of ground beef 
8 cupfuls of water 
4 clove of garlic 
1 onion 
1 cupful of diced carrots 
1 cupful of diced potatoes 
\% cupful of seedless raisins 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
1 teaspoonful of catsup 
1 teaspoonful of paprika 
Y% teaspoonful of pepper 


Chop the garlic very fine, slice the 
onion and add to the cold water and the 
ground beef. Boil 1 hour, then strain. 
Save the meat for use in a meat loaf the 
next day. Bring the liquid to a boil and 
add the carrots, potatoes, and raisins. 
Boil 30 minutes, then add the salt, butter, 
Worcestershire sauce, catsup, paprika, 
and pepper. When the boiling point is 
reached, serve accompanied by hot rolls. 


JELLIED SALMON AND CUCUMBER 
SALAD 


To lemon-flavored gelatine add fresh 
cucumbers, peeled and cubed or grated. 
Line the bottom of one large or individual 
fish molds with shredded cooked or 
canned salmon and pour on the gelatine. 
Sometimes I color the gelatine mixture 
with green vegetable coloring. When cold 
and firm, unmold and surround with a 
border of small crisp lettuce leaves. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. This salad also is 
delicious served with French dressing. 








For a more beautiful complexion 
A clear and youthful skin! Every woman 
knows that cleanliness is the secret. But how? 
Where to begin? Exactly what to do? Isn't 
that the big problem? Then send for our free 
booklet, The Thirty-Day Loveliness Test, 


For highlights in your hair 
Grime kills lustre. Keep your hair soft and 
smooth and beautiful. How? Frequent sham- 
pooing, done properly. Learn the fine art of 
shampooing by reading our booklet below. 


= 


Fi. 
For elbows that are dark 
and roughened 


Just a little thing, but really quite important! 
Again the remedy is simple. Soap-scrub this 
unloveliness away. Three times a day at first 
and at least once daily thereafter. 


For a new smart look 
to your clothes 
Here’s something that we wish you would try. 
Every day for a month. Put on nothing that 
isn’t crisply clean. Just see the difference that 
it makes. (And read our booklet). 


Send for FREE booklet 


Here is a beauty booklet that is as simple and 
practical as it is helpful and inspiring. It’s 
called The Thirty-Day Loveliness Test. Easy 
instructions . . . and @ definite program to 
follow. Free for the asking; use coupon below. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, BHG2-31 | 
Dept. ©-2, 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. ¥. j 

Please send me free of all cost, “The Thirty-De 
Loveliness Test.” 





Name 





Street 














See Advertising Index, page 119 











lHow to Plant the 
HOME GROUNDS 


—is the title of a booklet written by E. H. (“Chinese”) 
Wilson, Director of Arnold Arboretum, world famous 
authority on plant life, especially to help the home 
owner achieve modern and more beautiful home 
grounds. Sent FREE upon request. 


How To Make An 
Outdoor Living Room 


—tells in detail how to plan and plant an Outdoor 
Living Room in modern style. Send only 10c for this 
comprehensive booklet. 


Send This Coupon Today 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
491 Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 
FREE (0 “How To 
Plant The Home 
Grounds” 
Send 10c 1 “How 
To Make An Out- 
door Living Room” Address... .........cccscecee 
























. Named for New Jerse 
distinguished statesman. is 
dahlia will succeed both in the 
and on the exhibition 
: — A rich crimson red a> ¢ 
royal appearance in ion an 
size. Informal eococetive 3 in type. We 
consider Gens dahlia the finest we 
have in to date and ict for 
it a brilliant < career. » $15.00; 
PLANTS, $7.50. 
Our 1931 catalo ogee wal be a source 
of inspiration to ia Lovers through- 
- the country; containing as it does 
descriptions of most of the new and all 
the established worth-while ep 
together with complete cultural direc- 
Hose ie for owing POTASH FED 
DAHLIAS. Your FREE copy will be 
y= on Seen 


Dahliadel Nurseries 


WARREN W. MAYTROTT. 
Box B Vineland, N. J. 
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flower, or Pai Escala : 
packet 10c; catalog sent with or alone, free 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, De £.48 
47 Barclay St.,New York City 10W. Randolph St., Chicago 





The Annual Flower 
Aristocrats for 1931 


[ Continued srom page 26] 


I would rather scatter the seeds in patches 
thru the border. Then as their beauty 
fades the plants can be pulled, without 
leaving gaps to remind us of passed 
glories. 

The petunia of the year is Star of Cali- 
fornia. Petunias leave me lukewarm at 
best, and more often chilled. Outside of a 
very few, I leave them alone. They are too 
often too sparse blooming or too heavy 


seeders to please me. Yet, with these: 


faults, they do produce color abundant. I 
credit Star of California with the ability 
to produce a blazy effect with less effort 
than any of its kind. Rich purple, over- 
cast scarlet, it holds in its center a five- 
pointed, pure white poinsettia that is 
bold and startling. Certainly it can 
brighten the drab corner of your garden 
more effectively than any plant of which 
I have knowledge. 


For cutting, the season’s finest is 
Scabiosa Loveliness. A compatriot of 
Shasta and Peachblossom, we can now 
have this lovely salmon-rose tone. Not 
particularly attractive as a garden plant, 
we can tuck it about in the garden and 
enjoy it at its fullest at the breakfast 
table. There its soft beauty will cheer us 
and make the day hold more promise. 

Cynoglossum, the Chinese Hound- 
tongue, needs no introduction, but a pink 
one will cause you to stop to wonder. 
Here Amabile Pink is “a pearl of great 
price” for your garden that can be bought 
reasonably. It was originated at the Kew 
Gardens, England. Dainty in form and 
color, it causes instant respect by its 
quiet appeal to the artistic. And cut or in 
the garden, you will love it. 

I have used cape-marigolds (Dimorpho- 
thecas) in sunny places for a number of 
years. My only objection to them is their 
habit of closing at noon. In the variety 
Double Ringens this objection is over- 
come. Perhaps because of its gray crest, 
perhaps because of some other reason i 
fail to appreciate, it stays awake all day 
to reflect to the summer skies the blue in 
its encircled eyes. 


W E CAN now buy an annual wallflower 
that will flower in July. With all of the 
charm of the perennial ones, we may lay 
aside our wonderings as to the possibilities 
of wallflowers next season. The strain has 
been re-selected and is very much worth 
while. 

To the zinnia we owe much for the zest 
of color it supplies in midsummer. No 
other plant will stand so much abuse and 
neglect and adverse weather and still 
persevere in producing more than we hope 
for. To John Bodger we owe the develop- 
ment from the ugly youth-and-old-age of 
a few years ago to the most universally 
planted annual of today. 

To the already well-known strain of 
Dahlia-flower Zinnias are added two new 
colors, Old Gold, which is just that, and 
El Dorado, a combination of rose on 
salmon. Five new colors are added to the 
California Giants: Brightness, deep rose; 
Grenadier, deep red; Lavender Gem; Old 
Rose; and Violet Queen. The new types 
of zinnia most worth while are Crown of 
Gold, in which all colors have a touch of 
golden yellow at the base of each petal, 
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DONT FORGET 
YOUR DOG 


GPRATT'S DOG BISCUITS are exactly what 
he needs. They contain every ingredient neces. 
sary to the canine constitution! Made from whe 
some meat-fibrine. Famous for over 70 years as th 
best in food for dogs! At grocery, seed, feed, drug, 
department and sporting goods stores. And at 

shops. Look for “SPRATTS” on the peckasel 


cEREE! Valuable 54-page book, “The Care 


SPRATTS he TENT 1 : ier , Dept. B-4, of “it 


Congress St., Nletnia: N. J.— 1186 
Os8P.L,1 
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A valuable, illustrated teention~ based egetab 
upon over 50 years experience in the Healers 
treatment and feeding of dogs. ° 
There is a special Glover icine for in 
most conditions. orpora 


Soldby dealerseverywhere.Shouldthey 
meet aw ys rowers Sn youneed 
—o n t 

a ef onge oy iting rect to us, 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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Sample Copy of 


FLOWER GROWER F RE ) 


A ne 8 edited for gardening 
f.mecasl a dane hel “nm Chiked 
other. Invaluable if n. rite, mentic 
this paper; we'll ak te Sample Copy 


FLOWER GROWER, Box 3, CALCIUM, N. 

















200 Yours Gladiolus Bulbs, Sing stock —s 


40 varieties Iris, Mother of Fuad, Crusades. ote ’ 
for 25 plants pen dien sclove, Ge 


tion, 
Glow, named \Gypeaphiia. Gren ne Phi 
Past lily, oa Dk ; 
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Hydrengea, Golden ider, ‘Lilac, Fragrant Bumse S. WE 
SHILOH GARDENS, P. 0. BOX 650, OMAMA, XEB 
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Newark, New ¥ 






















“Now we 
recommend 
Loma for 

all flowers...’ 
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at’s what one of the country’s leading 
____trowers said after he made a test of Loma 
n potted begonias. In a very short time, 
he Loma-fed plants were twice the size of 
is unfed plants, and covered with blooms 
as the photograph shows). You, too, can 
et amazing results by feeding your flowers, 
egetables and grass with Loma. Sold by 
lealers in lawn, garden or florists’ supplies 
in 5 and l-pound cartons. Tennessee 
orporation, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, .) 
Cultivates. Runs Belt YF 
Machinery ,Pulls Loads, Etc. 


MOWING UNITS - 
Make Power Hay, Weed {! 
or Lawn Mowing ine. 

Walk or Ride ‘ 
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Write for Free Catalog 
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and Cornucopia, interesting on account 
of its rolled petals. 

From England comes the Red Chief 
Snapdragon. Long and hard have we 
searched for a deep scarlet of this tone. 
Here it is and a beauty. Strong in coloring, 
it yet fails to reach that ugly red note that 
isso unpopular. Miniature snapdragons 
listed as Rock Hybrids are also obtainable. 
These I find are a size suitable for those 
difficult spots in the rock garden where 


| one would like to put a bit of annual 
| color. Their size is entirely in keeping, 


and the colors are of many soft tones. 

Erigeron divergens, with its gray-green 
foliage a foot in height, will add to the 
softness of color of the annual garden. 
The flowers are white, lavender shaded, 
and will produce abundantly. These are 
excellent and too often overlooked, per- 
haps because of their difficult name. 

Out of Europe comes also the Guinea 
Gold Marigold. I should be tempted to 
grow it once for the name alone, twice on 
account of the claim of the growers that 
it lacks the marigold odor (I must admit 
that I was still able to distinguish its rela- 
tionship), and the third time for its lovely 
orange-gold flowers of remarkable uni- 
formity. The plant is low, 2 to 3 feet, and 
is more attractive than most of its kind. 

Altho the Venidium is not of the new 
introductions, it has seldom been cataloged 
until last year. The orange daisylike 
flowers have a black center. The leaves are 
a woolly gray-green, resembling those of 
the Arctotis, the Blue-eye African Daisy. 

Catalogs are proclaiming the beauty of 
dwarf bedding dahlias to be grown from 
seed. These have been popular in Europe 
for a long time. 


Ge cask cthere that you will Gud 
in the catalogs are annual aristocrats for 
1931. Some will go, some will stay. But 
all of them are flowers which will cause 
you to wish that you might do as the 
charming owner of one of Kansas City’s 
loveliest gardens wishes to do, “follow 
springtime around the world.” 


Three Years 
in the Making 


[ Continued from page 18 | 





stones across the pool lead beyond to a 


| rustic swing. 
| In the background is a rock wall, old | 


and mellow as tho it had been there a 


hundred years. A handhewn gate “+ 
e 


open into the orchard farther on. T 
wall, like the garden, was not there at all 
three years ago. 

The trees, and there are many of them, 
hold birdhouses and supply stations of 
thread and wools for nest-building or wire 
baskets of suet and crumbs for the birds. 

During the early confusion when this 

arden was in the making, an old Negro, 
ong since grown used to the whims and 
temperamental fancies of the white folks 
for whom he gardens, straightened up 
from his task and took a long look at the 
pile of transported young bowlders. 


“Mighty queer, but it’s de truf,” he | 


commented. “Them what’s got rocks 


don’t want ’em, and them what ain’t got | 


rocks wants ’em.” 


But to view this garden, whose natural- | 


ness is its charm, is enough to create with- 
in one a deep desire to build a garden of 


wildings and rocks whether one has “got | 


’em or ain’t got ’em.” 
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Garden Book 


I" PLANNING your garden, con- 
sult Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Book first! It offers the finest and 
widest possible information and 
















| selections for growing more beau- 






tiful flowers and more improved 
vegetables. It tells you how to suc- 
ceed with your garden and offers 
you an opportunity to get more 
pleasure and profit from it. 









Market Growers and Florists use Bur- 
pee’s Annual as a reference book—more 
than a million amateurs use it as their 
garden guide. 









New Vegetables and Flowers 






Read all about the new rich orange 
tomato “Burpee’s Tangerine” with golden 
orange flesh—as distinct in flavor as in 
appearance. New Sweet Peas, including 
“The Burpee”, the loveliest ever intro- 
duced. New Giant Dahlia “Asbury Park”’ 
—strawberry-red shaded salmon and gold 
. and many others. 


















Write for your copy of Burpee’s Annual to- 
day. It will be mailed to you free and postpaid 













W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 


18 Burpee Building Philadelphia, Pa. 









Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual Garden Book. 










See Advertising Index, page 119 







































, = use most up-to-date methods in your 
home—but do you still cling to the old-time 
“dust rag’? Are dusting, cleaning ard polishing 
still three separate duties? Try CP Paper and see 
how much easier, _—- and better you can 
do them ali at once! Saves lots of work and time. 
CP is a fine raggy paper, soft as linen and 
treated with fine furniture polish. Wad it up in 
= hand; rub it over any surface; note how it 
eaves a trail of lustrous cleanliness! The soft, 
sanitary Paper instantly absorbs dust and dirt; 
no greasy mess, no scattered germs. Comes in 
a handy roll; convenient and economical. 
Ask your favorite merchant to order a 
supply for you. Sold by Department Stores; 
Sratlonecs, Fancy Grocers; Hardware, 
Drug and d Variety Stores. If they cannot 
—— you we will, postpaid. Try a 25- 
roll, only soc. Money back if not 
sleased. 
_ Kalazamoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Manufacturing World-Famous Food-Protection Papers 











KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


STAND SUPREME 
The Name is Your 


Guarantee 


By BUYING your Gladioli direct from 
Kunderd, the foremost Gladiolus Farm in 
the world, you are sure of getting the 
true varieties that have made the name 
of Kunderd internationally famous. You 
will get bulbs that bloom and produce 
large well-filled spikes of flowers. Write 
for the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book— 
it’s Free. It describes six hundred kinds 
and shows 52 in natural colors. Kunderd’s 
quality seeds are also listed. Please 
use the coupon below. 


A. E. Kunperp 
151 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind, U. S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me the FREep 1931 Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book. 






Name 


St. or R. F. D. 





City State 











¢ EXTRA WARM AIR 





NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost— 


You can have the fireplace of your 
dreams—a 'really usable, economical, 
charming part of}your home. New 
comfort from new volume of circulat- 
ing heat equal to a furnace 
Smokeless operation. Build any de- 
sign—use any fuel—fully 

Ask for full information free. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
$32 E. Brighton Avenue, Colvin Station, Syracuse, New York 


Heatilator "gece 
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Meals for the 
Convalescent Child 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


somewhat of an occasion. It should arrive 
on time with just enough ado to add in- 
terest to it. The tray itself should be neat, 
the servings should not be too large, the 
food should be appetizing and dainty. 


Tue element of surprise is probably the 
most important factor for youngsters. Of 
course, these surprises must be simple. 
They may take the form of dessert in a 
covered box, to remain a mystery until it 
is time to eat it. Or you may use a new 
inexpensive brightly colored dish or a 
frequently used cherished old one to add 
interest. Toast and bread may be cut in 
the form of characters. Even the dessert 
may arrive in the shape of a horse if we 
make good use of molds. A new toy truck 
may hold part of the meal for a boy, a new 
doll may be propped up to watch the eat- 
ing procedure if the patient chances to be 
a girl. Whatever is served it should be 
brought on an uncrowded tray. If the tray 
will not hold the entire meal, one dish can 
be removed to make room for another as 
the meal progresses. Last, but by no 
means least, make the child comfortable. 

Unless there is a definite call for some of 
the dishes in the liquid and soft diets, we 
do not often make them. Consequently 
some homemakers are not familiar with 
the recipes. It is a good plan to keep the 
directions for making these dishes in your 
cookbook recipe file. You will find that 
hints on varying the flavor of dishes in the 
liquid diet list are very helpful. 

Broths may be made from chicken, beef, 
or lamb. To prepare, cut the meat in 
small pieces and soak it in cold water for 
at least one hour before heating. Season — 
never season highly — and allow to sim- 
mer for three or four hours. Strain, cool, 
and remove the fat. Reheat just before 
serving. If permitted, rice or barley or a 
cereal flour or egg may be added to in- 
crease the food value. 

Cereal gruels are not unfamiliar to the 
mothers of young children. They may be 
made of cereal flours or cereal itself. All 
require long, slow cooking and they also 
require straining. The gruels are seasoned 
with salt, and when served a little sugar 
is added (if the doctor permits it). 
tablespoonful of broth, of beef juice, or of 
fruit juices will serve to change and add 
flavor to a gruel, while eggs, cream, and 
milk will add greatly to their nutritive 
value. In adding egg white, it should be 
well beatén and stirred into the gruel. Do 
not return to the stove to cook. Or if you 
wish to add the whole egg, beat it and 
stir the gruel into it. 


To MAKE oatmeal gruel, add 44 cupful 
of rolled oats and 4 teaspoonful of salt to 
11% cupfuls of boiling water. Allow to boil 
from 2 to 3 minutes, then cook in a double 
boiler from 2 to 3 hours. Strain, bring to 
the boiling point, and add cream or milk 
or whatever you will to meet the needs of 
your small patient. 

To make darley gruel, mix 1 tablespoon- 
ful of barley flour with 2 Ramey Bg 
cold water to make a paste. Add the boil- 
ing water, stirring constantly. Cook in a 
double boiler for le to % hour. Salt to 
taste and strain thru a very fine sieve. 

Farina gruel may be made easily in the 









A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, 
rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Parks, 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Smal) Farmers, 





ike Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Washing 
Machine or Grindstone. 

RIDE OR WALK 

Wee’ Use the Walsh either asa 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
Try It on Your Own Work, at Our Risk. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 
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Uhependthenas Flowere 
Asters, Japanese Snapdragons, Allyssum 
(Carpet of Snow), New Giant Dehli Flowered | 
Zinnias, all 4 pks. tested varieties easy 
actual 500 value for 10c. ———— (for a 
in flower seeds. Our new free catalog of 
Northern grown seeds is ready. Write for it today. 


EMMA V. WHITE CO., apace, Eeatha a ge 
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FRUIT TREES, S 
VINES, BULBS.Etc.... 


ay - Easy terms on 
Benton County eens He Ce. Box b02, weloce aie. 













INTO COLONIAL RUG WEAVING 


and make big money at home. Wonderful 


New low prices on UNION 


oupervunty. 
no freight to pay. Send for LOOM 
BOOK’ and special Free Rug offer. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 360 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, XN. Y. 
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BETTER for EVERY 
es 
w|| HOUSEHOLD Purpose 
mS ‘ 
— Almost any oil will furnish a certain amount 
mt of lubrication for your household appliances. 
But lubrication alone is not enough to keep 

gay them working their best all the time. 

~ 


Further protection is needed. Bearings 
and moving parts must be cleaned as well 
-SE.— as oiled—then protected against rust. 


Three-in-One Oil does all three things at 
one time. And because it is a blend of 
animal, mineral and vegetable oils, it 
does each job far better than any plain 
mineral oil ever can. 


It instantly penetrates even ithe tightest 
bearings and moving parts, cleansing them 
of old oil, dust and dirt. Its lasting film 
provides excellent lubrication, and guards 
against rust. Three-in-One even protects 
the appearance of all your appliances by 
preventing tarnish. 


All good stores have 3-in-One in handy 
cans and bottles. Write for free sample and 
pamphlet, “‘79 Uses in Your Home.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 312 
130 William Street, New York 


Montreal, Que. 


Jin-One Oil 


RUST) 


Factories: Rahway, N.J. - 
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proportion of 2 tablespoonfuls of farina to 
2 cupfuls of water and 2 cupfuls of milk, 


| with salt to season. To prepare, add farina 


to the boiling water and boil for at least 
¥ hour. Add the scalded milk and season. 

Beef tea is seldom made except in case 
of sickness. To prepare, allow 1 pound of 
chopped lean beef to stand in 2 cupfuls of 
cold water for 2 hours. Heat slowly — a 
double boiler is good for this heating. Stir 
constantly atl it steams. Strain thru 
cheesecloth which has been wrung out in 
cold water. Cool and remove fat. Reheat 
with care, season, and serve in a hot cup. 

To prepare beef juice, get ¥4 pound of 
top round of beef. Place it in broiler and 
broil over a clear fire until it is seared on 
both sides and has become spongy. Cut 
into small pieces and squeeze out the ‘juice 
with a meat press or lemon squeezer. Sea- 
son with salt. Reheat very carefully, pref- 
erably over hot water. 

Since milk should be emphasized, we 
must introduce it in various forms. When 
we use it in cream soups, the flavor of the 
soup may be improved by using the water 
in which the vegetable has been cooked, 
pexves a small amount of water has 

een used for the cooking. These soups 
are an excellent medium for strained vege- 
tables. 


As a beverage milk is too bland to be 
taken in great quantities; patients soon 
tire of it. Before this catastrophe hap- 
pens modify the flavor by adding 1 table- 
spoonful of either orange juice, grape 
juice, or chocolate sirup. Prune juice may 
also be used. If you serve these variations 
alternately with plain milk, you will put 
off, or perhaps avoid, the time when the 
patient refuses the milk drink. Eggnogs 
may be varied just as plain milk is. If 
milk is difficult to digest your doctor will 
advise you concerning it. The situation is 
sometimes met by the addition of plain 
gelatine (1 tablespoonful to 1 quart of 
milk); dry milk is also used on occasion. 
We mothers of young children are all 
well aware of the milk-carrying properties 
of desserts. Preparations are now avail- 
able for making junket in various flavors 
as well as various colors, the color tending 
to detract from the bland appearance of 
the familiar white product. Make use of 
these new offerings. Soft custards and 
baked custards, blanc mange and gela- 
tine jellies—these are all a part of our 
everyday meal-getting. We may vary the 
color, the flavor, and sometimes the con- 
sistency in our effort to provide interest 
and to tempt. Of course, no mother will 
forget that ice cream is the most popular 
milk dish of all. Do not make it very rich. 


— 


“Walls, Floors, and 
Ceilings” 





WALLS, floors, and ceilings are the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic foun- 
dation indispensable to good home 
decoration. And each has its own little 
retinue of practical facts to be consid- 
ered when selecting for type, quality, 
and color in the floor material and in 
its covering, and in the wall and ceiling 
ges or finishes. 

f you would like to have the book- 
let, “Walls, Floors, and Ceilings,” to 
help you in your selections, address 
Department K, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose 25 cents. 
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Storrs ¢ Harrison Co's. 
1931 Spring Gatalog 


Hilustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds - Etc. 


Just off the press—the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing. of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery—and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 
Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Gardens 


There are chapters giving spe- 
cific, easy-to-follow instructions 
on how to make an Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room and Rock Garden. 
How to plan them—what to 
plant and how to care for your 
plantings to assure success. 

Just the kind of a catalog you 
will find most helpful, and it’s 
FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to landscape your 

entire place — make one of the new 

Outdoor Living Rooms — build 

a Rock Garden, or merely set 

out some new plants, you need 

this catalog. SEND FOR IT 
NOW. 


Wi urtainive cine 
yinesville, Ohio. 


Box 225 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1931 Spring Catalog. 











See Advertising Index, page 119 








Perfect Lawns 


SoP in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! You will have a deep, 
thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and 
makes your home a beauty spot. With 
proper care no reseeding is ever necessary. 
Grows anywhere except in extreme South. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal grass for 
= putting greens — is now producing Super-Lawns. 
nstead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chop- 
or grass—and in a few weeks you have a luxuriant 
wn like the deep green pile of a Turkish carpet. 
A Cumberland, Md., customer writes: “‘In six weeks 
almost like magic, Creeping Bent completely covered 
the ground. It has become so thick and green that it 
looks more like a velvet rug than grass.”” 


FREE BOOKLET A valuable treatise on how 


you can have beautiful 

lawns — tells how to make new lawns and how to re- 

lant an old one. This new booklet, “Bent Lawns” 
free to you. Write for your copy today. 
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heavyweight winter layers. Large white egg record 
stock. 10 other breeds. Pekin lings. FREE Sets of 
Poultry Books. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Write for 
PA. 





FARM SERVICE, Route 60, 


Free Catalog. 
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Chayote, New Vegetable 
From the Tropics 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


been practiced in the southern states. 
Like the cucumber and its closer rela- 
tives, the chayote bears two kinds of 
flowers, male and female, but both are 
borne on the same plant and so one may 
expect to have fruit from even a single 
plant if other conditions are favorable. 


THE chayote vine grows all summer, but 
it is rather unusual in this country for it 
to bear fruit, or even to flower, until 
autumn. It is one of the plants that seems 
to prefer the shorter and slightly cooler 
days for flowering. Vines trom roots a 
year or more old,. however, often will 
flower in the spring and produce a crop of 
chayotes in May and June when no frosts 
occur later than the early part of March. 
When later frosts do occur some flowers 
may appear in the late spring but without 
the setting of fruit following. A period of 
25 to 30 days from the setting of the fruit 
is required for it to reach maturity. The 
vegetable is of better quality for the table 
if gathered when about full size but a 
little before it is fully mature. A grower 
soon learns to judge the proper time for 
picking. Both flesh and skin of immature 
chayotes are tenderer than those of fully 
ripened ones, however, and they must be 
handled and packed with care to avoid 
bruising. 

So far as is known, the vegetable made 
its first appearance as a crop within our 
borders in Louisiana about the middle of 
the last century. It is believed to have 
been brought in from Mexico by return- 
ing American soldiers after the Mexican 
War. It came to be called vegetable- 
pear and also by the French name 
mirliton, being grown by market gar- 
deners of French descent near New 
Orleans. At some later date, possibly by a 
new introduction and from a different 
source, the chayote came into cultivation 
scatteringly along the South Carolina and 
Georgia coasts. There it has been known 
as “mango” or mango squash. In Porto 
Rico an old name chAocho is still rather 
widely used, and various other names are 
current in other regions of the world. 
The Mexican name chayote (derived from 
the old Aztec name of chayotli) or the 
French chayotte seems destined, however, 
to become the universal name for the 
chayote, as also the vegetable itself bids 
fair to become universal in tropical and 
subtropical countries thruout the world. 
It has long been one of the staple food 
plants of Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can countries. Many parts of Africa have 
it, as do India, China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia. 


THe production of chayotes was proba- 
bly greater in the South last year than at 
any previous time, the total being equiva- 
lent to 3 or 4 carloads. Only one car-lot 
shipment was made, but the market was 
taken by surprise, and the grower received 
little or nothing in return for his season’s 
labors and shipping costs. With un- 
daunted faith in the rw of this unique 
and attractive vegetable, however, the 
growers are carrying on this year and are 
oing to do their best to give American 
Rerneotaibae a chance to make the ac- 
quaintance of the chayote this year. 
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‘Te is the time of the year when you begin to feel 
the urge to plan your garden and home grounds. Unless 
you live in the South or California, the weather may not 
be suitable for outdoor work. But you can plan. 

This time of the year is therefore a good time to think 
about your landscape design. You can work it out on 
paper a good many times before actual planting time. 
The series of articles by Walter D. Popham on various 
details of landscaping for the home grounds is valuable 
in this connection. This month he presents the problem 
of the location of the house with respect to the grounds. 
The landseape plan must be 
strictly an individual one, for 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 





that we are successful in putting into your magazine 
the things that interest the whole family. 


Do YOU ever feel uncertainty in the matter of intro- 
ducing someone? Most of us do, I think. Helen Hatha- 
way has recognized the fact and in an article in the next 
issue tells some of the simple things which make intro- 
ductions easy and natural. After all, the best thing 
about etiquet is to make our human contacts natural 
and unaffected rather than stiff and formal. If etiquet 
becomes a habit it is followed almost unconsciously and 
helps to make home life more 
attractive. 





each home has its own prob- 
lems. And this is why it is 
wise to think about your 
home landscape problem be- 
fore the warm days come to 
“unlock the soil.” 


ONE of the interesting 
things about Madeleine 
Aaron, who wrote the article 
about robins in this issue, is 
that she took the lead, in her 
own state of Kansas, toward 
the adoption of a state bird. 
Now several other states have 
followed the example. Miss 
Aaron also wrote “Our Wren 
Neighbors,” the very excel- 
lent story which we published | 
some time ago. She writes 
with intimate knowledge of 
the habits of birds and tells 
of a lot of interesting family 
traits which make them seem 


almost human. 
«a 


Don’ blame the teacher 
if Johnny has to stay after 
school,” says Gladys Denny 
Shultz in this issue. It is al- 
ways valuable to us to see 
things from different points of 
view. This article makes us 
think of the teacher’s pro- 
blems. 


vidual grounds. 


struction sketches. 





Our anniversaries are good | Des Moines, lowa. 


for us. The observance of | 


A PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE FOR YOU 


ONE thousand readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens some time during this year will have 
the opportunity of receiving, at small cost, 
professional landscape service for their indi- 


To make possible this additional service of 
the magazine, we have retained Arthur Haw- 
thorne Carhart, practicing landscape architect, 
to assemble a staff of experts with experience 
in the various sections of the country. Inas- 
much as no two home grounds are exactly 
alike and each yard is an individual problem, 
we feel that our readers will be delighted to 
avail themselves of our service. 

The cost of this service will be approximately 
$1 for each 250 square feet or fraction inside 
| the property line. Therefore, plans for a 50 x 
| 100-foot lot will cost $20. The plans will be 
drawn only for the normal city lot, with front- 
age limited to 75 feet and the lot depth to 150 
feet. Only complete home grounds will be 
accepted and no unit garden will be designed 
except as a part of the small home grounds. A 
deposit of $5 must accompany the request for 
the questionnaire and plan kit. The reader will 
receive general working plans, planting list, 
instruction for carrying out the plan, and con- 


Because the plans will be worked up exactly 
in the order they are received and only a 
limited number can be completed for the plant- 
ing season, we suggest that you send orders 
immediately if you wish plans for spring plant- 
ing. Write for further details to the i 
| Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 


A MEMBER of the Astor 
family, with millions of dol- 
lars to look after, was con- 
gratulated on hisgreat wealth. 

“Humph,” he said. “All I 
get out of it, for a lot of hard 
work and responsibility, is 
just my room and _ board. 
That’s all anyone gets for his 
work.” 

It doesn’t take wealth to 
make a beautiful home. There 
is plenty of joy in laying out 
a little plot of ground with 
perfect lawn, healthy shrubs, 
and favorite flowers than 
there is for an European 
nobleman gazing at a sunken 
garden his ancestors provided. 
In the decorating, furnishing, 
and rearranging of the living- 
room or bedroom, there is ad- 
venture and skill, thrift and 
love, good taste and educa- 
tion, excitement and joy. 

Our lives offer us room and 
board? Yes, and for some of 
us, much besides. 


Here is a new way, ex- 
pressed by Arthur T. Sut- 
cliffe, New York architect, of 
putting a sentiment we have 
ome often written on this page: 
“The ‘Own Your Home’ 
slogan, now spread thruout 
the country me coast to 











Christmas reminds us of the 

ideals of the meek and lowly 

Carpenter of Nazareth. Memories of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, which are abundant in Feb- 
ruary, bring us back to certain fundamentals of govern- 
ment and human relationships. One is impelled to 
believe that perhaps, after all, many of these funda- 
mentals are permanently true. 


Tuis month of great birthdays also reminds us of 
biographies. Mrs. Garst, in her book department this 
month, tells of books that describe the lives of famous 
men and women. There was a brief period when biog- 
raphers appeared intent on telling mainly of the weak- 
nesses and failings of their subjects—or perhaps we 
should say victims. That fad, happily, appears to have 
passed. 


Mrs. ARTHUR KIRK, of Yakima, Washington, 
writes, “ We each and all hurry to get thru our work so 
we can have Better Homes and Gardens first.” We receive 
many expressions of this kind, and it helps to believe 


coast, issound doctrine. Every 
thrifty couple can compute 
its economy; the artistic will recognize its opportunity 
for self-expression; the friendly comrades will interpret 
therein hospitality; and all will concede that it is worth 
self-sacrifice to attain it — the ideal place in which to 
rear our children and the center of the earth in loving 
interest to all who keep it sacred to family life.” 


W E FIND, upon making a survey, that 70 percent of 
the readers of Better Homes and Gardens raise vege- 
tables. It is appropriate, therefore, that one of the first 
thoughts of the home gardener’s year should have to do 
with this subject. M. G. Kains presents in this issue an 
article about the “thought-out vegetable garden.” 


Durinc the holiday season we received many letters 
and cards from readers of the maga- 

zine—friendly messages of greeting. 

These are appreciated more than 

we can tell. Itis great to have such ‘ 

a lot of friends. 
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Putting an Ideal to Work 

















—The friendly dealings which 
characterize your daily activi- 


ties govern us at Oakland- 








Five wire wheels are 
standard equipment 





MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 








putting an ideal to work... . 
And, because of efficient man- 
ufacturing and/because of 


General Motors’ purchasing 


Pontiac. . . . The qualities of ae power, we have been able to 
goodness and reliability which you seek © make these two fine cars meet today’s 


in a motor car, we are building into the 
new Oakland and the new Pontiac. .. . 
Here, at Oakland-Pontiac, we have a 
highly trained engineering and manu- 
facturing organization. We have almost 


unlimited resources. Here we are 


economic needs. Into the new Oak- 
land Eight, and the new Pontiac, now 
offered by your Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer, have been built added beauty, 
comfort, handling ease, performance 


and enduring value at new low prices. 


TWO FINE CARS 


OAKLAND 8 aCe PONTIAC 6 





——~— with Bodies by Fisher 
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